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PAVE MACH DOCH EerDRSE Ee DLPION: 


In the present work I have brought to a special discussion 

Thetheme that theme which underlies every doctrinal discussion of any 
fundamen- ; 

tal. value in our church. It has been my desire to help forward 

the dogmatic controversies of recent years by bringing to 

light the religious antithesis which influences their course. We need a 

clearer understanding of that which influences us all most deeply, namely, 

our own communion with God. I am convinced that when this has been 


reached there will gradually come about a different grouping of those who 


are now engaged in the battles of our theology and church. 


, . . . . . . 
Our ecclesiastical divisions do not rise as a rule from 


(erase differences as to particular doctrines, nor are we so _ divided 
Per Chis. theologically that all mutual understanding is precluded. It 
tian i 
Praxis. does not follow, of course, that doctrinal position is a matter 


of indifference and that honest piety alone is to be taken into 
enn kor the Christian faith does not live apart from thoughts which 
ae communicable and to which Christian doctrines seek to give exact 
Bee iant nor is any Christian the product of honest piety alone, On 
the contrary, much depends upon the fashion of our piety; in other words, 
upon our conception of communion with God and the way we seek it. 
What we can permanently assert as doctrine depends upon this feature of 


our inner life. Hence it is a matter of pressing necessity that we should 
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agree as to that exercise of piety which is justifiable in the Protestant 
church. I am not ignorant, of course, that such an agreement would fix 
the limits of that which the church can permit far more firmly than any 
doctrinal system can fix them. But I hold precisely this fact to be an 
advantage. A decision must be come to, and we shall have to say whether 
modern pietism, in conjunction with liberal churchmanship, is to be 
permitted to impose upon us an ideal of piety which grew up in the Roman 


Catholic church and which was replaced through Luther by a better. 


In order to bring this decision nearer, I have sought to set 


Aaa pen forth and to justify that communion with God which Luther 


Se ceeu tes reached through his understanding of Jesus Christ. In this. 


task the well-known works of Th. Harnack and J. Késtlin 
could not guide me, for, because of their wider range, they could not set 
forth the fundamental religious ideas of Luther, which are here dealt with, 


with that fulness which my purpose required. 


The quotations from the works of Luther have been made 


Editions from the Erlangen collection, and, as far as Vol. 20, IL, of 


the German writings, from the second edition. 


W. HERRMANN. 
MarBorG, Fune 25, 1880. 


Vii: 


fee eRe TO PLHE SECOND: EDITION. 


This edition is some eighty pages longer than the first, although much 
has been struck out which previously appeared. I hope that the care 
with which I have revised my work ‘will show my gratitude for the 
sympathetic reception with which the former issue met. -I am especially 
grateful for the ample criticisms of Kaftan, Lipsius, Luthardt and Oehninger, 


and also for the shorter notes of Haring and A. Baur. 


Many complaints have been made of the keenness of my polemic in the 
first edition. I have endeavoured to remove the cause of complaint, and 
hhave taken especial care to erase an unwarrantable remark I regret to have 
made against Kahler. I had taken some sharp words of Kahler to refer 
to Ritschl. I now know that they had quite another intention. I had 
also spoken of a dependence of Kahler upon Ritschl, while Kahler may 


justly claim that where he coincides with Ritschl, he stands upon his 


own feet. 


I remark further that in this edition the 24th volume also of the second 


Erlangen Edition of Luther’s German writings has been used. 


W. HERRMANN. 


Marsure, April 7, 1892. 
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LRANSECA TORS = PRACT: 


The following translation is an attempt to place before English readers 
the work of one of the most distinguished living theologians of Germany ; 
and the translator has felt honoured in being allowed thus to acknowledge 
the deep debt of gratitude which he owes to the author. The aim has 
been to give a readable translation of the author’s thoughts rather than to 
render the German into English word for word. It has been thought 
desirable also, for the convenience of English readers, to break up the long 
chapters of the German work into shorter ones, and these again into 
paragraphs. For help in this task, as well as for the careful revision of 
the whole of his work the translator is greatly indebted to friends who 
desire that their names should not be mentioned, but to whom are due any 


merits of clearness which the translation may possess. 


It remains only to be added that the translation was made from a 
special copy of the second edition, with further revisions and alterations. 
from the author’s own hand. 

J: Ss SPAMYONE 
LEICESTER, October 4th, 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION. 
i 2HE PRESENT THEOLOGICAL POSITION. 


$1. THe first edition of this book began with a reference 

Ritschl’s ~ to the confusion which was occasioned in Protestant 
appearance. : z 

theology by the appearance of Albrecht Ritschl. So 

much commotion was aroused by his energetic labour, that the 

positions hitherto held became insecure and quite uncomfortable. 

It was quite natural that the elder men among us rose against 

Ritschl in hot displeasure. Had he not shaken the foundations 


- on which they thought they might work in safety ? 


| $2. There was nothing remarkable in the situation, 
ae opps” except the fact that representatives of kindred schools 
of thought often raised objections against Ritschl which 
served only to neutralise each other. Along with the unanimous 
opposition to Ritschl, there became apparent the deepest lack of 
unity within the attacking camps themselves. It manifested itself 
on all sides to a surprising extent. Had we nothing else to thank 
him for, we should owe Ritschl a debt of gratitude for having brought 


this weakness to light. 


§3. There was in his life-time, and there is still, no 
Ritschl’s in- theologian who, like Ritschl, could draw many persons 


fluence and : ‘ : ; 
that ofother jnto the circle of his own labour, and could stimulate 


teachers. 

them to a common activity. It cannot be said that 
either Frank on the one side, or Lipsius on the other, has gained 
such an influence. Frank has had a great reputation, but he must 
be very little read, for no trace is discoverable of the influence of 
his theology upon those very church circles where he himself is so 
praised. Indeed, the very thing which Frank energetically combats 
is, in these circles, not unfrequently held to be an essential constituent 
of church life. Possibly it is that his books are difficult to read, 
and his friends are complaisant, or, perhaps, too much occupied ; 
and to these causes probably we owe it that they do not discover 
that his theology is something far removed from them. Of course, 
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it is always good that the names of these men are held in esteem, 
but it would be far better if their theology could mould and guide 
the life which is lived within the Protestant Church. This is not 
the case. It is much more true to say that hearts are being won 
almost exclusively through the influences set in motion by Ritschl. 


§4. Since Riischl’s death, however, another change 
Ritschiag has taken place, which must be noted. Besides the eager- 
Seas ness to do battle with him, there is now arising a still 
greater desire to do him justice, to understand him and to learn 
from him. Hence the gap has been lessened between the so-called 
disciples of Ritschl and the other theological groups. A school of 
Ritschl, as it exists in the war-like imagination of our opponents, 
does not exist in reality, so far as I know. None ofthe theologians 
who are especially supposed to belong to that school are ready 
to defend Ritschl’s dogmatic theology at every point. But we have 
learned more from Ritschl than from any theologian since 
Schleiermacher. % 


§5. It is past all doubt the fact that in the last 
Parties nk decade all workers in the field of German theology have 
theole8¥- been driven to consider the questions which arise, not only 
in the study of the theologian, but in the soul of everyone who tries 
to lead a Christian life. If theologians are careful at all, amid the 
present enormous lapse from Christianity, they must surely feel for 
the thousands who have lost their hold on the Gospel, because they 
have found that certain presuppositions have utterly vanished upon 
which the preaching of the Church used to be based. In all 
schools of theology, therefore, which are not merely sitting in 
judgement on this lapse, but are seeking to help the troubled, men 
are endeavouring to construct, certainly not the Gospel itself, but 
as certainly the way to lay hold of the Gospel. Some are attempting 
to justify afresh the presuppositions hitherto held to be vital to the v 
Christian life, such as the authority of the Bible as the infallible 
Word of God, and the validity of the knowledge of God as obtained 
by scientific processes. Others are endeavouring to discover. 
within the Gospel itself something which makes it. accessible 


A 


without the need for those presuppositions. 
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s6. The latter path was taken by Ritschl. If — 
Ritschl’s others have done the same independently, no man need 
take it ill that Ritschl has given to many younger 
theologians the most powerful encouragement they have received 
in this direction. Among those theologians who have taken the 
former course there is great divergence of opinion. This could 
hardly be otherwise, since they employ historical probabilities and 
philosophical propositions as their bases of Christian belief and 
preaching. They work thus with elements which are either 
uncertain or capable of various interpretation. Quite a contrast to 
all this is the general harmony among those who have worked 
along the path taken by Ritschl. These have sought to deal 
exclusively with the contents of the Gospel. There have been 
other attempts besides these two to solve the theological problem, 
but they do not, for the present, require consideration. They either 
take their origin in the philosophy of a bygone epoch of thought, 
like the highly trained subjectivity of Frank, or they have won for 
themselves, as a matter of fact, no considerable importance. ‘This, 
of course, may soon be otherwise, but, for the present, the position 
of theology in Germany may be fairly described as comprising the 
two tendencies mentioned above. 


Mee tHeE COMMON WARFARE! AND LIFE. 


$1. If the foregoing be the case, it might reasonably 
ha? ‘be expected’ that that which unites us all must be 
ond in our 


commen stronger than that which divides us. Certainly on both 

sides we are sensible that the more highly educated are 
becoming more and more estranged from Christianity, and that the 
masses are following them. How much we aare spiritually 
impoverished may be seen from a comparison of the vigorous 
poetry of the beginning of the present century with the daily 
nourishment provided by talented men of our own time. Then 
there was a flowing stream of Christian ideas, and the greatest poet 
of all was intimate with the Bible.1 Now, on the contrary, we find 


the more serious striving uncertainly after a new solution of the 


(1) See H. Henkel, ‘‘ Goethe and the Bible,” Leipzig, 1890. 
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world’s riddle, and the majority only endeavouring to cover the 
emptiness of real life,-as they conceive it, by the pley of fancy. At 
the same time, we are afflicted with an art whose aim is to pourtray 
with painful diligence the pitiful features of the emptiest life. 


§2. Now if we know how rich is Jesus Christ, and 
a ie if we have experienced the fact that through Him the | 
Gospel: needs of human life are truly satisfied, then surely our 
joy in this knowledge and the desire to make it known should unite 
us. Nevertheless, union is scarcely perceptible, even in defence 
against our common foe, and in face of the need universally felt. 
We do indeed believe, concerning one another, that each is serving 
the present generation, and does desire to preserve the old Gospel, 
but our union does not extend much further than this. For what is” 
the Gospel which is to be preserved ? When this question is asked, 
there immediately arises the suspicion that the one party will not 
free the Gospel from the husks of doctrines which have now grown 
incomprehensible, or that the other party, in giving up the feds L 
has also parted with the kernel. 


§3. In religion only that can help us before which aa 
Pee. welbow maid the Gospel can help us only if--we “es 


stand it? It is at this point that all those differences 
arise in the conception and presentation of Christianity which 
so entangle us.. If we were willing to ignore these differences for 
the sake of the practical task we have in common, then we should 
abandon one of the most essential tasks of theology, and instead of 
serving the interests of peace, we should only increase our common 
weakness. We must therefore battle through these difficulties. If 
we work out faithfully the problems which are set for Christian 
thought by its very object, then our inner life will be enriched, and 
this will be manifest in Christian conduct. 


$4. There will still be plenty of complaints that the 

peers Gospel is being concealed or curtailed. But some 

ei ge mitigation of the difficulty may perhaps be reached if 

we devote our attention to that which is usually conceded by the 
one opponent to the other. Each acknowledges the personal!— 

Christianity of the other. Well, then, let us seek to describe what 
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‘we understand by personal Christianity. Christians are fully 


_) agreed as to its general meaning. It is a communion of the soul 
with the living God through the mediation of Christ. Herein iss 


really included all that belongs to the characteristic life of 
Christendom—revelation and faith, conversion and the comfort of 
forgiveness, the joy. of faith and the service of love, life with God 
alone, and life in Christian fellowship. All’ this is then only 
truly Christian when it is experienced as communion with the living 
God through the mediation of Christ. When we believe in a man’s 
personal Christianity we are convinced that he stands in that 
relation towards God which has thus been described. 


$5. The Reformers never doubted that Christianity 
ede the in this sense might be, and continue to be, even amid 
aan be the perverted teaching of the Romish Church, and so it 
perk is among ourselves. I hold the theological teaching of 
Frank, Lipsius and Luthardt to be wrong; I believe I see clearly 
how such teaching hinders the man who surrenders himself to it 
from coming to Christ and through Him to God; I| think I know 
why this is the case. But I hold these teachers themselves to be ~ 
Christians, to whom I owe many a good word of faith. Still, I 
cannot help observing that they sometimes lapse into a theology in 
which little that is Christian is to be discovered. .The fact is that, 
as is theologians, they are products of their age; as Christians, they 
are created of God in a fashion that is far otherwise. By the 
strength of that which has come to them through no medium of 
doctrine, they are enabled to move as Christians beneath the fetters 
of their ‘‘ systems.” 


§6. This faith in the power of a personal Christianity 
Tuelie that is born of God is indispensable to us who are 
b é has 
mYorth- Protestants. We must believe that personal Christianity _ 


can arise in spite of wrong teaching, and can remain 


A alive amid obsolete ecclesiastical forms. If this be the case, then 


Protestant theology is bound to set forth and expound precisely this 
personal Christianity in which they believe all Christians to be 
at one. 
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WT  £REEDOM OF *LIPE; “AND NEED Or 
TALOLOGICAL AS TAT Ee Nr. 


§1. Again, the need for treatment of this subject is 
fistbe seen still further when we remember that there must be 
ee different teaching among Christians, and this not only 

on matters where we may feel it necessary to make some distasteful 
compromise with tradition, but also where the question may 
concern the expression of our inmost faith. A doctrine which really 
springs from faith takes on necessarily a number of forms. The 
Christian seeks to express in such a doctrine the reality amid which 
his faith lives. But since that reality is infinite, therefore the 
limited doctrine in which one Christian seeks to express what his faith 
sees, cannot be laid down as the limit of utterance for other 
believers. Various men see various visions, and therefore they 
must speak various words if they mean to be truthful. All 
attempts at union through uniformity of. doctrines, whether few or 
many, are futile, even when men succeed in building of them such 
a structure that it lasts over a thousand years. Personal, living 
Christianity will always follow its own free course in unfolding its | 


/thoughts; it is inaccessible to that method of knowledge which 


holds in material affairs. 


§2. We may. see this fact illustrated in every 
apicaching = sermon that comes truly from the preacher’s heart. 
That heart, deeply moved by the Spirit of God, thinks 
very little of any doctrinal theory or of any theological system ruled 
by such, but very much of the free testimony of the faith of other 
men. In the outpourings of such a heart, therefore, the elder faiths, 
on which the new is climbing with all its own peculiarities, will 
certainly be expressed in some measure; but the man, being really 
taught of God, will bring forth out of his treasure, along with the 
old, some new things also, which are by no means to be understood 
as the mere logical consequences of the old. 


eee $3. So, too, in the. origination of particular 
w 


Testament. doctrines, there have been many contributory thoughts 
and the rise 


of dogma. —_ all springing from the Spirit of God, and thus the idea 
of dogma as a uniform doctrinal theory is contrary to the working ; 
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of the Holy Spirit. A uniform doctrinal theory sceks to dominate 
the Christian community, and it demands that only itself and its 
consequences shall be containel in the thoughts of the Christian. 
|| But the Holy Spirit works synthetically, not analytically, and the 
P composition of the New Testament clearly shows this. If 
Christians seek unity by means of unalterable doctrine, then they 
must give up the authority of the New Testament. For in the 
New Testament there is no unalterable doctrine which embraces 
the whole scheme of Christian thought. If the effort be made 
notwithstanding to construct a system which shall guarantee the 
unity of the Church, with the New Testament as guide, then the 
wonderful and many-sided teaching that is contained in those 
Scriptures will be found to be somehow imperfect. Such a feeling 
is unavoidable if we attempt at once to teach according to 
Scripture, and, at the same time, to have unalterable doctrine as a 
condition of the unity of fellowship. He—who wishes to. teach 
according to Scripture had better make up his mind that to seek 
doctrines which shall be unalterable, and equally binding upon all, 
is to seek a false ideal. Were it a true ideal, then we should have 
to give up the New Testament, whereas we must rather intrench 
ourselves within it. Ut is no imperfection, it is rather an excellence, | 
and thoroughly as it should be, that the Epistles of the New 
Testament are messages for definite circumstances, and not’ 
contributions to a doctrinal system which shall be valid to all 
eternity,» 
; IV. OF DOCTRINAL UNITY. 
$1. The want of unity in doctrine certainly seems 


eee Sa disadvantage. What would a church be without a 


age ideas; Confession ? If, therefore, the New Testament does not 
furnish; a definitely framed system of religious thought, such 
perhaps does lie hidden underneath the manifold utterances of faith 
contained in the Scriptures? In that case it would be the business 
of the theology which desires to construct a uniform doctrine for 
the Christian Church, to quarry out this hidden system from Holy 
Scripture. In this way certainly a sort of average combination of 
Biblical ways of thinking could be obtained, but it would be quite 
unserviceable when we had got it. For such an average 
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combination of thoughts, so arranged, has never existed organically Ww 
in a living man. If we should try to follow such a combination, we 
should be setting up a law which might seem easy to fulfil, but 
we should not advance a step towards the kind of thinking which is 
found in Scriptural writers. 


§2. What really unites Christians one with another 
he real and with the witness of the New Testament is not the 
See complete identity of our thoughts, but the entire likeness. , - 
of our ways of thinking, and he unity of the revelation by which, 
that hkeness is caused. [Illustration of both of these is to be seen | 
everywhere in the New Testament, in the same way.as with us. © 
There are, on the one hand, the same Jesus and the conception of 
God as His Father which is inseparable from Him, and, on the 
other, the same personal life redeemed by the God who is thus 
manifest, or, in other words, the same faith. Every Christian who \~ 
reads the New Testament for his edification will take these two. 
things in it, and gain thence the proper nourishment for his soul. 


: $3. We hold a man to be really a Christian when 
SEA we believe we have ample evidence that *God has 
Ss aa ad revealed Himself to him in Jesus Christ, and that now 
the man’s inner life is taking on a new character through his. 
communion with the God who is thus manifest. But if this is 
certain, then it 1s certainly the business of theology to set forth and 
expound this communion of the Christian with God through Jesus. 
Christ. And in this way alone can the Christian be guided by the 
New Testament as the principle of Protestantism demands, while, 
on the other hand, the notion that it is possible for the Christian to 
know and hold all the various doctrines uttered in the New 
Testament is, to put it plainly, a monstrous fiction. No Christian 
does so, and none can. To state all these doctrines correctly is the 
business of historical enquiry; it is an arduous task, and one that 
is never accomplished with certainty. Such an enquiry is not 
within the power of every Christian. The manifold nature of the 
doctrines uttered in the Scriptures corresponds indeed to the real 
nature of the life of faith, but it forbids a Christian to appropriate to. 
himself equally all the processes of thought recorded by those writers. 


} 


| 


. 
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$4. The authority of the New Testament, which 
Th : at 
Cininiee's gives the needed and safe guidance to every Christian, 


real and in- : : : ; 
dispensable has for its sphere something quite different from 


use of the : A : ° 
New Testa, fixity of doctrine, namely, \the communion of the 
ment, 
Christian with God through Jesus Corict: Whengver 
the authority of the New Testament is extended so as to belong to 


its doctrines, that authority is diminished. Into the place of the 


| New Testament there inevitably step those theological products 


/ 
\ 
| 


which offer a unity of doctrine not found within its pages. If, 
however, we have learned to make much of that which God’s 


revelation produces in the inner life of a Christian, then, in our 


reading of Scripture, we shall constantly meet with an authority by 
which we shall be safely led and wonderfully uplifted. 


VO aN IY OT cly ere, 


$1. When we do comprehend the communion of the 
d unbis : ; 
em to Christian with God, ; that 2will* show. us wherein 
! ity. 
ees Christians are truly at one. < & the inner life of faith all 


; $ ru. ruled by the one God and the one Christ.’ Of course, in the 


(Xposition of such a life the development of particular doctrines 
ylust be set forth ; but unities of doctrine beyond these limits are 
not legitimate, because not vital to faith. They are worthless 
dceams which arouse useless strife, and hinder the unity of the 
Ctristian Church. To fix doctrines that are thus severed from the 
stan of real life, and to frame them into a system, is not a task 
which at al)cangerns the Christian Church, and the more prominent 
such illegitimatematter becomes, the more harmful it is. 


% . But if, on the other hand, we keep our attention 


The variety 
of doctrine 


Mesec ~ life, ten the manifoldness of the thoughts which spring 


fixed)n what God is producing in the Christian’s inner 


from faith will not confuse us, but give us cause for 
joy. For we can then understand that the manifoldness is 
both necessary ‘nd valuable. Hence we must cease attempting | 
to bind togethe into one system the many thoughts which ~~ 


“faith has uttere during a varied past, and we may not make 


the unity of the Church depend on any product of the 
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kind. No confession ever arose thus which believers could 
unanimously and heartily accept. 


§3. The Church’s confession of faith ought to be |= 


‘The true con- 


fession of the confession of real. faith. But this is only possible Ne 


faith. 


the life redeemed by God, becomes clearly conscious of itself. 


| 


where faith itSelf,or the personal life of the Christian> 


| 
| 


Whatever faith conscious of itself says concerning itself, its) origin | 


and the forms of its own life, that is the real confession offaith. 


Such a confession is the Christian’s means of expressing himself to — 
his fellows when the faith which God has wrought is alive within 


them. On these grounds, for a church which desires to be really a 
fellowship of believers, there can be no theological task more 
important than that of setting forth that inner life of faith, or that 
communion with God in which we really find ourselves at one. 


$4. Of course many persons fear that if we set the 


Faith needs : : : aoe: : 
Bn Cees. problem in this way, we are going to a. Christianity 


entirely into subjective experiences. “Their conviction 

‘is certainly right that the inner life of the Christian faith i: 
extinguished if-we forget or do not know a certain objectivs 

Christian reality, and cease to find our support in ite It remains t, 

be seen whether, as we proceed, our exposition will disarm 4]] 

“suspicion that we are losing sight of this reality; but the érror of 
subjectivity by no means necessarily follows from the problem as 


now stated. This certainly does follow: that the knowledgs of. 


the objective Christian realities is the only nourishment on Which 
faith is fed. ‘ It is not possible to prove to an umelievér the truth 


jot the things which a Christian knows conceriing the objective 
reality.” His knowledge is inseparable from faih; and no one can 
gain an insight into its truth who is not sensile of the peculiar 
problems of life as lived in that sphere of moral hought. But just 


v 


because this Christian knowledge is grasped inits truth only by , 


thosé\who occupy already the standpoint of faithit is all the more. 
needful to describe quite clearly the inner life of.aith, wherein that 
Christian knowledge has its place. If we vish to settle our 
| differences concerning doctrine, then, above a. things, we must 
* know what we mean_by the inner life of faith, a in other words, 


“ 
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De 
how we conceive of the communion of the Christian with God./ 


‘Every theological discussion which does not sound these depths is 
in danger of that very calamity of subjectivity which others 
prophesy for us. The true objectivity of Christian knowledge and 
its truth for believers must be lost unless it is protected by clear 
views concerning the life of faith. 
§5. The path on which we here enter is the only 
pce possible way to agreement concerning Christian 
aie doctrine. Nevertheless, the objection was put forward 
against this treatise, when it first appeared, that it did not help men 
to a mutual understanding. It was said that I. did an injustice to 
those who were against me by caricaturing their views. I earned 
this reproach by prefacing my own exposition with a sketch of our 
opponents’ conception of the communion of the Christian with God. 
Such an undertaking was, however, useless. For the slightest- 
mistake in such a description is sure to arouse the suspicion of a 
desire to put, one’s opponent in the wrong by imputing to him what 
is not true. — It is better, therefore, simply to set forth how the life 
which a Christian leads with God presents itself to the writer, and 
then to wait and see what positive arguments others can bring 
against that exposition. By this means, we may hope that the 
errors on either side will be clearly brought to light, and confuted 
in a Christian spirit. Strife over doctrines is not very profitable, 
until we are thoroughly agreed as to how they arise out of the 
organic life of faith. Until then, no one who takes part in the 
discussion can rightly understand either his opponent or himself. 
We do need positive expositions of that inner life which we know to 
be a Christian reality. But, of course, amid these expositions, the 
deepest antagonisms will inevitably come to ight. Nevertheless, 
there remains with the truly pious man a consciousness of that 
unity which will gradually transform these antagonisms, let us 
hope, replacing them by individual expressions of an unspeakably 
precious common possession. Let us proceed, then, to treat of 
that inner religious life which is common to us all. 
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BOGIC > 


CHRISTIANITY versus MYSTICISM 


CEA ER 
eee GTON AS “CONCEIVED BY THE MYSTICS. 


§1.. WE are all at one in the conviction that the inner 

The essential : ean : : 
experience of life of religion is a secret in the soul, and cannot be 
r handed over from one-to another. No human being 
can so help another by the information he may give him that the 
latter shall be put in possession of what is best in religion. “Each 
individual must experience it for himself as a gift from above. 
Every man to whom religion is something more than a store of 
knowledge or a burden of commandments, experiences at times a 
certain stirring of feeling within him, amid which alone he is able 
to gain due profit from all that is of religious significance. The 
man who is acquainted with these movings within knows also that 
he needs neither special reflection nor instruction to explain them. 
He has, on the contrary, so strong a sense of being possessed, as 
it were, that he must say “This is God.” At such a time God 
makes Himself felt, and sets the man in that inward condition 
which is blessedness. In this frame of mind the words, ‘‘ God is 
present,” are the simple expression of the simple experience. Of 
course, even with the most pious of men such a state could not last 
always, nor could it relieve every inward pain. Nevertheless, 
traces of the experierice remain in the soul which has passed 
through it, and keep alive the desire for its peace. Now this 
longing, or this affinity for that which edifies one religiously, in 


\ 


short, the impulse to order the inward and outward conditions of | 


life so that the experience of the nearness of God may fill these 
even more, this is unbrokenness of religious life. But the sacred 
moments when we experience God’s immediate presence are not the 
mere highwater mark to which the religious life attains. Without 
that experience of God all the rest is so empty and vain that it 


does not deserve the name of-religion. It is in such experience 
G 
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we find the very essence of religion, that secret inalienable 
_ possession of the soul. He who does not understand and warmly 
sympathise with the many witnesses to such a frame of mind, 
cannot be a Christian. <In this experience Christians find them- 
selves at one with all devout men of every name. But precisely 
on this account it is evident that we have not yet described what 
is peculiarly characteristic of Christian piety. » Although we share 
these experiences already described in common with other devout 
persons and reverence their sacredness, yet we must not let that 
escape us which is peculiarly Christian. In what, then, does this 
consist ? If we are convinced that without an experience of the 
mysterious working of God upon the soul no religion would be of 
any value whatsoever, it is but a step to the inference that this 
very experience is the essential thing in all religions, and therefore 
also in Christianity. And so we must regard those various 
qualities which are peculiar to the various religions simply as a 
means of preparation for that essential experience, or as a particular 
consequence of the same. 


§2. This conception of the relation between the — 


Roman . . * . . 
Asin essential and the particular in religions has played an 


mysticism = important part in history. It forms one of the mast 


important elements in Roman Catholicism. In the 
Roman Catholic Church the supernatural power of a particular 
Christian cultus and of particular Christian doctrines is insisted 
upon with great force. And yet, wherever in Catholicism religion 
has remained a living thing, it has always been a life of just such 


experiences as we have found to be essential in every devout life. — 


Mere submission to the laws of a _cultus or of doctrine certainly 
cannot of itself constitute religion. The kind of religion which in 
Roman Catholicism appears to be bound up with such submission 
is a sort of spirituality which is either indifferent to what is 
specifically Christian, or at most but loosely connected with it. 
The forms in which this spirituality or inner life finds expression 
have no prototypes in the New Testament. They were derived 


from the more religious features of the dying civilisation of 


antiquity. The most conspicuous features of the Roman Catholic 
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tule of life are obedience to the laws of cultus and of doctrine on 
the one side and Neo-platonic mysticism on the other. 


$3. The combination of these two features makes 

“forms of it possible for Roman Catholic Christianity to assume 

Catholic ‘many and varied forms. At different times greater or 
‘Christianity. : 

less use of cultus and of doctrine has resulted in a 
varied amount of preparation for the real experience of religion. 
“The link with the historical Christ which both preserve, has served 
in varying degree to modify the religious experience without 
depriving it of its mystical character.” At the same time it has 
been possible, where the approach to Christ has not been entirely 
obstructed, that the impression He makes has led on to another 
kind of religious experience which is not mystical, but really 
Christian. Then there has been the long range of variations, 
from the sublimest forms of Neo-platonic mysticism at the one 
extreme, down to that sort of acknowledgment of divine power 
at the other which is based only on the faint emotion aroused by 
the mysteries of cultus, of dogma, and of legends. But all the 
forms of piety which have a place in this series have this feature 
in common: they are mystical. And it is in these alone that we 
may see and study the kind of religion which is characteristic of 
Roman Catholicism. 

: $4. The essence of mysticism les herein: that 
bie om the whole of its religious life never gets beyond the 
a experience of that long series just named.. When the 
influence of God upon the soul is sought and found solely in an 
inward experience of the individual; when certain excitements of 
the emotions are taken, with no further question,‘as evidence that 
the soul is possessed by God ; when, at the same time, nothing 
external to the soul is consciously and clearly perceived and firmly 
grasped; when no thoughts that elevate the spiritual life are 
aroused by the positive contents of an idea that rules the soul— 
then that is the piety of mysticism. He who seeks in this wise 
that for the sake df which he is ready to abandon all beside, has 
stepped beyond the pale of Christian piety. He leaves Christ and 
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Christ’s Kingdom altogether behind him when he enters that 
sphere of experience which seems to him to be the highest. 


§5. It is possible that an earnest and intimate 
Minatbe attachment to Christ and a powerful impulse towards 
of istaneal love of our fellow men may co-exist with mysticism. But 
a although this is often to be seen, and richly too, even 
in the greater mystics of the Roman Catholic Church, yet it is 
none the less clear that whenever the religious feeling in them soars 
to its highest flights, then they are torn loose from Christ and float 
away in precisely the same realm with the non-Christian mystics 
of all ages. ‘* How can we expect adherence to historical reality 
when all the powers of the imagination are let loose and regarded 
as the organ of union with the Deity? The mystics within the 
Church sought to guard themselves against passionate, unrestrained 
and pantheistic piety, but they often forgot themselves, to say the 
least, when they rose to their highest exhortations. These always 
lacked their full momentum so long as they took any notice of 
whatever was outside of God and their own souls.’’! Their 
yearning after God Himself could never endure the trammels of the 
historical. : 

Thus Roman Catholicisin degrades everything that may be 
counted as positive Christianity into a mere means of preparation 
for the highest plane of the religious life. On that plane itself, and 
in those moments when enjoyment of the highest is vouchsafed, 
the soul is held to be free from external things. If such a freedom 
of the soul in God be regarded as the blessed goal, then any 
command to hold fast by what is historical may count on small 
obedience. « For the fact that everything historical sinks into 
insignificance when God is really found, may so dominate the soul 
of the individual that he may become totally indifferent to the 
doctrine of the importance of the historical in Christianity. 

NTesdeiern §6. Certainly, on the other hand, the prospect of 
donate og +reaching such a goal may lighten the burdens imposed 
eg ie by the prescription of incomprehensible doctrines. If 
we know that when we reach the highest plane of religious — 


(1) Harnack, Textbook of the History of Dogma, Vol. 3, p. 382. 
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experience we shall obtain religious freedom in all its fulness, we 
may perhaps afford to endure the acceptance of a dogma which if 
denies such freedom, meanwhile, of course, and by way of prepara- 
tion for that highest plane and its expected freedom. And then 
besides, since the highest joys in mysticism, as in all religion, are 
sure to have in them something of the miraculous, the difficulty of 
comprehending the means of preparation for those joys will seem 
exactly suited to the case. The method is mysterious, but 
just so much the better. It was on this wise, we know, that 
Thomas Aquinas justified the irrationality of dogma; and, so 
to speak, made it rational. The conversion of the historical 
in Christianity into an incomprehensible mystery thus suits 
well the mystic conception of religion. Each of the two 
“features certainly puts a strain upon the other; but this very 
strain serves in Roman Catholic piety as a propelling force. 
Devout submission to dogma and to the greatest absurdities of 
cultus may produce in really pious persons a state of mind in 
which<the soul counts itself free from all external bonds, not 
excluding even the historical revelation of God in Christ.) The 
most of us, of course, get no further than these means of preparation, 
and therefore never arrive at a real personal experience of religion. 
Such souls, however, live in a sort of union with the others who 
are truly religiously alive; for even these latter continue their 
devotion to the incomprehensible, believing that thereby they gain 
a mysterious strength that lifts them up to God. 


§7. Itis natural that Roman Catholics, who have 
tendency discovered the paths of mysticism and are conscious of 
fue their freedom and independence, should exult somewhat 
Protestants. over us who are Protestants. For we are not at liberty 

to seek freedom from positive religion in the way which 
they have taken ; and yet we seem to be not a little burdened with 
things which we cannot comprehend. If Catholics regard our kind 
of Christianity as only a sort of half-religion, their judgment is 
somewhat confirmed by the fact that, while, on the one hand, we 
are impelled towards mysticism by the same motives as they, we 


are, on the other hand, held back by our church principles. 
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And so long as we preserve what is in reality Roman Catholic 
dogma ‘in a somewhat modified form, and«regard the historical in 
Christianity as something incomprehensible, this unsatisfactory 
condition of ours will continue. So long as we do so, those pious 
persons among us who fancy that in God the soul becomes free and 
‘independent will take refuge in mysticism, despite all obstacles. 
A. Lasson, a Protestant expounder of mysticism, declares plainly 
that mysticism is necessary in Christianity, because without it 
there is nothing left but submission to doctrines imposed by 
external authority. I suspect that this view is secretly cherished 
by many theologians. On the other hand, however, it is not quite 
forgotten that a consistent mysticism is fraught with danger to 
positive Christianity. Hence men speak of a ‘‘ sound” mysticism 
which is to be carefully preserved. But when we ask: ‘* What is 
sound mysticism ?” we are told it is the conviction that we stand 
in actual communion with God. This conviction, however, is no 
speciality of mysticism, for without it there can be no religion at 
all. 

This desire to retain mysticism in Protestant Christianity is by 
no means to be explained as a wish to exalt that which is common 
to all religion. For mysticism is not that which is common to all 
religion, but a particular species of religion, namely, a piety which 
feels that which is historical in the positive religion to be burden- 
some, and so rejects it. When we find Protestant theologians who 
count themselves strictly orthodox so frequently desire at the same 
time to retain mysticism, we must conclude that they view the 
mysticism as a saving counterpoise over against the historical. 
While they feel the historical to be indispensable, it is nevertheless 
a burden to them. 

For classical examples of precisely this attitude we have to go 
to the mendicant orders of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
In them we can see ‘a practical illustration of the antithesis just 
described between the irksomeness of the historical and the 
freedom of mysticism. The greatness of these men consists in the 
energy with which, as theologians and churchmen, they worked out 
the consequences of that antithesis. ( If Protestant theologians 
to-day think that they cannot part company with mysticism, then 
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they really admit that they cannot free themselves from Roman 
Catholicism, of which mysticism is the real religious life. 


§8. A man like R. Rothe could name nothing 
oF eedissval better than the writings of the mystics as an aid to 
mys devotion alongside of the Holy Scriptures.1 If this 
advice be right, then it might be supposed that the religious life 
manifested in mysticism has peculiar strength and purity. Mysticism 
is undoubtedly a religious phenomenon of great excellence ; yet 
it is aremarkable thing that in Rothe’s judgement the Protestant 
Christian seeking religious culture must be referred to Roman 
Catholicism for examples of piety.:. The riddle is explicable when 
we study the aspirations of mysticism towards its goal, as described 
for example in the excellent treatise of S. Denifle.2, No one who 
reads Denifle’s description can deny that such mysticism-is good 
Catholicism. It is true also that in its utterances we may see the 
richest conception of life combined with a strength and simplicity 
of language which must go to the heart of every pious man. It 
would be a bad sign if a Protestant could not use this book as an 
aid to devotion. A religious conception so exalted must powerfully 
affect every devout soul. Although we believe that our religion is 
of quite another sort, yet we must admit that we have not reached 
by a long way the perfection of culture which Roman Catholicism 
possesses in mysticism. But this is the only justification for 
Rothe’s opinion. The mysticism which he commends is indeed of 
great value to us, yet not because it is an element in all religion, 
but because it is an admirably perfect expression of a particular 
kind of religion. 

The speculations of Roman Catholic mysticism are of ancient | 
date, and yet few of these are peculiar to itself. Nearly all belong 
to Neo-platonism. But its power to subject the personal life to 
~ observation and description exalt it to a height never yet attained 
by Protestantism. To the mystics of the fourteenth century the 
soul was a miracle which they could see; and they never grew 


(1) Theologische Ethik, 2nd Edition, vol. iii, p. 490. 


(2) ‘The Spiritual Life; or Flowers gathered from the Gardens of the German Mystics 
and ‘ Friends of God’ of the 14th Century.” Third Edition, 1880. 
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weary of gazing on it. They searched out and they set forth all the 
wealth of the inner life, so far as Roman Catholic piety could 
produce it. “For this reason they are classical examples of Roman 
Catholic Christianity, and as such they have. a lasting message 
for Christian life?’ If Roman Catholicism should succeed in 
getting back from the religious technicality of the Jesuits to the 
religious life of mysticism, we could only rejoice. But there is all 
the more reason that we should know whether we ought to take 


the same path. 


§g. The mysticism of all ages is intensely attrac- 


Dee tive, because in mysticism the universal aim of all 
not one with 58 c ee 

Givict. religion is clearly grasped. In religion man seeks not 

iy simply God’s gifts, but God Himself. What God can give 


without giving Himself does not comfort the soul; the soul never 
rests until it has pierced through all things else, and reached God 
Himself; a soul is free when it has risen above all that is not-God. 
Every devout man knows the justice of these propositions. The 
theologian knows how often their truth has been forgotten in the 
search after worthy aids to religion. But if mysticism is genuine 
religion, when it soars thus above all aids that it may reach 
God Himself, the question still remains whether it seeks God as 
a Christian ought to seek Him, and whether the God whom 
mystics believe they find is the living God of our faith. The 
mystic seeks God in his.own inner life. In this he is indeed not 
- altogether wrong. For we never find God until He rules in our 
inner life. But the mystic infers from this that everything which 
affects us from without, cultus, doctrine, and our conception of 
the person of Jesus Himself, are all of them serviceable only as 
means to produce in us that frame of mind in which God comes 
inwardly near us. When this condition has been attained, then 
we may perceive the secret voice of God; which we may hear and 
know to be divine, but cannot repeat in words of ours. In such 
moments all that is from without recedes; when God speaks. all 
else must be silent. The mystics knew well how to describe the 
freedom felt in the devout soul that is conscious it has passed 
through this incomparable experience. It is the joyful breathing 
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of a soul that knows it has the highest good within itself. \ The 
mystic is lifted above all that fetters men and brings unrest, for 
he knows he has found God. But for this very reason he has left 
Christ behind. > According to mysticism, Christ leads the man 
who becomes His disciple up to the threshold of blessedness. But 
then the mystic steps across that threshold, and, at the highest 
point of life, he has no longer to do with Christ but with God, for 
when a man finds God, he finds himself alone with Him. When 
we observe this outcome in mysticism, we may be tempted to 
count it merely one of its casual, non-essential side growths. To 
do so, however, would be a mistake. The piety of the Roman 
Catholic is essentially such that, at the highest point to which it 
leads, Christ must vanish from the soul. along with all else that 
is external. The Roman Catholic conception of Christ is of such a 
character that He whom it represents cannot possibly remain with 
a devout man who is in communion.with.his God. That is the 
reason above all others why Christian people must turn away from 
the path of Roman Catholic piety, which leads its eager spirits into 
mysticism. 


$10. Roman Catholic piety is unable to preserve 
docgnotind a faith in the revelation of God in Christ which can 
si ‘definitely mould religious practice. So long as certain 
events in the experience of this or that individual soul are held 
to be the revelation wherein God manifests His presence to man, 
just so long is it meaningless to profess that God is present for us 
in Christ.>We do not perceive the Redeemer who came to us in , 
history in this or that emotion, concerning which all that can*be 
said is that in that emotion God is touching the soul. God would 
be in such a case only a hidden, inscrutable power, and by no 
means that Will of Christ which we understand so well. If such - 
were our relation to God and to Christ, then the Christian doctrines 
concerning these would exercise only a very slight influence on our 
religious practice, however zealously we might hold them. For ,, 
it is not what we are taught concerning God that actually reveals ‘ 
Him, and enables us to recognise Him. We have God just 


in so far as He Himself comes near to us. If I say that in 


hs 
lh 
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my case God comes near me in a process which goes on within my 

~ soul, then this process is for me the form of God’s appearance ; and 
it is this that brings me all that I can grasp of God. But then, 
of course, that revelation in history, which took place, “not. 

™~ specially for me, but for all the Church, loses hereby almost all its. 

worth. The only use left for that revelation would be to instruct 
us and prepare each one for his individual experience of God’s. 
presence. And such mere preparatory matters might be forgotten, 
nay, ought to be forgotten, as soon as the great end itself had been 
attained. 


§11. This corresponds exactly, on the other hand, 

Catholicism to the conception of Christ which obtains in the Roman. 
Catholic church. There the dogma of the two natures. 

in Christ, and the doctrine of the redeeming work of the God- 
man, set forth what must be presupposed if the sinner is to be: 
reconciled to God. Again, in the picture of the man Jesus, the. 
Catholic Christian sees the way which is to lead him to God. 
And he is not altogether wrong, for it is only because we know 
Christ that we can have a (rod so holy that He at once strikes. 
down the sinner, and yet also forgives him, and reconciles him to: 
Himself by His own act. Yt is true also that we can only come 
to God by following Jesus, and by earnestly seeking to be truthful. 
and upright like Jesus. But this is not enough. Christ is more 
to the Christian than all that. We do not merely come through. 
Christ to God. It is truer to say that we find in God nothing but: 

— Christ. 


§12.CAll those beclouded conceptions of an Infinite 

Cre Being in ‘whom we cannot recognise the features of 
the inner life of Jesus, seek to describe, not the Living’ 

God of revelation, but only an unsubstantial shadow of nature, and. 
the Christian should rise far above these. It is natural that the 
man who has not seen the revelation of God in Christ should be led. 
through his hunger for the far-away God to a cultus like that of 
Roman Catholicism. Whenever he begins to see that he can 
have real knowledge of things and processes in nature only when. 
he considers them in their relation to the Eternal, then along 
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with such thoughts will spring up a yearning after the God who is 
distinct from all the world; and unquestionably we are correct in 
saying ‘‘ This is religious life,” when we find a man conceiving 
that Eternal Something from which he cannot free his conscious- 
ness as a particular Being, and paying homage to it. This is\, 
the work of the religious instinct, which draws men out beyond 
the world toward God; and yet all that can be said of this God, 
is that He is not the world. Now that is precisely all that ; 
mysticism has ever been able to say of God as it conceives Him. | 
Plainly, the world and the conception of it are all that moves 
the soul while it thinks thus of God. Only disappointment can 
ensue to the soul whose yearning for God in such case keeps on 
insisting that God must be something utterly different from the 
world. If such a soul will reflect a while on the nature of the God 
thus reached, the fact must inevitably come to the surface that its 
whole consciousness is occupied with the world now as it was 
before, for evidently it has grasped no positive ideas—nothing but 
negative ideas—about anything else. Mysticism frequently passes 
into to pantheism for this very reason, even in men of the highest 
religious energy ; they refuse to be satisfied with the mere longing 
after God, or to remain on the way to Him, but determine to reach 

the goal] itself, and rest with God Himself. | 


CEA VE Kieil 
MYSTICISM-AND CHRISTIAN. FALOLGG 


§1. The class of thought that sums up such 
aim religious experience is, of course, pantheism. But the 


Christian. : “s Sars isti 
me” whole thing is unchristian. <The Christian gets a 


positive idea of God from the personal life of Jesus Christ,7 This | 


idea does actually set us free from the world, because it leads us 
to deny self, and it is only when we are in this moral condition 
that we thoroughly understand the idea. We are guided, how- 


ever, to this condition neither by the Church’s dogmas concerning a 


Christ, nor yet by using Jesus’ human life as our example. We 


cannot enter into the same relation to God which Jesus had ; that 


remains His own secret.” But we never enter upon the relation to 
God into which the redemption of Christ brings us( if, when we find 
God, we lose Jesus. } It is just here that both its doctrine of the 
Church and the use of the life of Jesus as an example prove 
insufficient. For when once there awakes in a man that real 
religious need which will be satisfied with nothing but--God 
alone, and the man has nothing more of Christ than these 
two, then he must leave Christ all behind. How can _he_ stay 


< 


with Christ if he looks upon Him as only a condition, the 


way. and the means whereby tocome to God? He must break 
through everything (even though it be adorned with the name of 
God like the Christ of ecclesiastical dogma), which serves only 
as a means, and is thus utterly different from the God whom 
we must find, and with whom alone we must be in our real 
religious life. 

Here is the limit beyond which that conception of Christ 
does not rise which is embodied in the dogma and practice of 
Roman Catholicism; the Christ thus conceived cannot be taken in 


with the soul into the inmost experiences of the religious life. 


When this kind of Christianity attains its goal, although it is 
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borne and sustained through it out of a most truly religious need, 
it becomes non-Christian. “The old dogma of the Deity of Christ 
was the expression of a faith that the Christian would find 
Christ at the very summit .of his inner life in God, Therefore 
we hold that dogma in reverence. But because it can do nothing 
more than this for us, therefore we strive to go beyond it and 
reach a higher conception of Christ, and one which does not 
compel us to leave Him without when we are religious in earnest 
and reality, or, in other words, when the soul is in actual. 
communion with God. 


§2. The,objection may be raised. that it is just 

ECuaehes the Church dogma that exalts Christ and the Trinity. 
dogma exalt / 5 ‘ : : 

oe eet in neither does it give us . any pledge that 

when the Christian is at the highest point of his. 

inner life, and is conscious that he is inwardly in the grasp of 

God, he will really find Christ in God.» The Christian who is 

religiously alive will always treat the idea of the Trinity as 

we find Augustine did. The reflective process which is necessary 


to any clear grasp of the idea of the Trinity ceases altogether in 


the moments of such religious exaltation. Augustine wrote a}, 


work of fifteen books on the Trinity, yet, when he stood with 
his mother at the window of the house at Ostia, and sought to 
express the profound sense he felt of being in the grasp of God, 
he spoke not of the Trinity but of the one God, in whose 
presence the soul is lifted above itself and above all words and 
signs. A mystic who professes to hold the doctrine of the Trinity 
knows that all that can be said about it belongs to those words. 
and signs which must shrink away back, along with the whole 
~ world, when God makes His presence felt. Dante thought, indeed; 
that in the moment of most exalted vision in Paradise he beheld 
three empty circles. This was his powerful expression for the 
thought that religious exaltation comes to its climax in the 


Ineffable. But this certainly does not prove that the doctrine of 


>, 


the Trinity will enable us to hold fast to the idea of Jesus in ° 


the midst of our actual communion with God. For an empty 
circle and the personal life of Christ are two things as different 


eS 
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as can be. The conception of the exalted Christ stands in a 
similar position with the doctrine just treated. That conception 
as it stands by no means guarantees that in our actual worship 
we shall be sure to combine the idea of Christ with that of God. 
It is possible, of course, that the conception may arise and be 
cherished in such a way that this necessary characteristic just 
mentioned may be preserved. But the exalted Christ may also 
be so conceived as to nourish only an empty play of fancy, and 
whenever this is the case, earnest piety will surrender itself to 
mysticism, and so press forward past such nonentities.. But this 
mysticism will, at the same time, lead the soul away from 


‘Christ. 


§3. The real facts of the case, then, are that 
Mysticism = ecclesiastical dogma and the piety which culminates in 


dogma are mysticism are intimately related the one to the other, 
altogether 


Sane and that the Christian Church can abide by neither. 

For she cannot allow herself to be placed permanently 
in a position where she must be separated from Christ if she is 
to be in true communion with God. We shall extricate 
ourselves from this position only when we get rid of the notion 
that the essence of religion, or what is common to all religions 


alike, is an excitement of the emotions which may well up out 


of the depths of any human soul, and which is to be regarded 


as indicating immediate possession by God. If this were true, 
then the really pious Christian would always be led to forget 
Christ altogether amid the wonders of such an experience. But 
it 1s not true. From the standpoint of a positive religion, all 
that can be admitted as common to all religions is that in every 
human consciousness the longing after God developes, if it is not 
forcibly suppressed. It is impossible, from such a standpoint, to 
proceed further and assert it to be the universal fact in all 
religions that every human consciousness, thanks to its natural 
equipment, is able to find the living God within itself. On the 
contrary, the Christian himself belongs to a historical movement 
in which he has discovered the revelation of God, wherein God 


actually comes to man, and in this historical connection alone can_he 
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recognise the full reality of religion, and there only does his own 


soul come into contact with God. Probably mysticism will - 


always arise as the very highest blossom of such religious 
development as may exist outside of Christianity; but the 
‘Christian must pronounce the mystic’s experience of God to be 
a delusion. If he has learned how Christ alone has lifted him 
above all that he had ever been before, he cannot believe that 
another man might reach the same end by~simply turning 
inward upon himself, Least of all will the Christian make the 
attempt to do-so for himself; Che could not free himself from 
that history in which he ‘has recognised the revelation of God.» 


4. If we take our stand thus within history, we 


The _histori- 
calstand- May expect as a matter of course that those who are 


Petandsall inclined to mysticism will think us narrow-minded. 

a They cannot imagine how a man. who.yearns.after 
what is eternal can hold fast to history. Our only answer now to 
this shall be to ask them how they" ale, sure. they are wreally 
aware of God Himself when they have those emotions in which 
their whole nature seems to be exalted. We meet their assertion 
‘with immoveable doubt. On the other hand, here is the reason 
why we are Christians :<It is because, in the human Jesus, we 
have met with a fact whose content is incomparably richer than 
that of any feelings which arise within ourselves, a_ fact, 
moreover, which makes us so certain of God that, our reason 
and conscience being judges, our conviction is only confirmed 


that we are in communion with Him.» 


$5. Perhaps we may count upon the agreement 


The need for of the majority of Protestant theologians with us in 


derstandi Pai ao 
“othe OULr exposition of mysticism as the perfection of 


Christian’s 


7 


relationto Roman Catholic piety. In that case, they must be sea 


God. 
i sensible of the need for as clear an understanding of 


the Protestant’s true communion with God. Our church fellowship 
with each other rests upon our belief that, amid all other differences, 
the same divine power is leading us all to the same goal. This goal 
is not, indeed, the mystic’s emotional experience, but it is certainly 
the communion of the soul with God. It must be the chief object 


/) 
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of our theological discussions to guide us to a clear understanding 
of what that communion ought to be. 


§6. We must regard that only as_ revelation 
revelation which brings us into actual communion with God; and 
doctrines, of if we be asked what are the doctrines of our faith, we 
are bound to reply >~-only those truths which come — 
“home to us inevitably within the sphere of our actual communion 
with God. > Thus all that can be the subject of Christian teaching is 
connected in the religious experience, and first gains satisfactory 
definition in that connection. but, on the other hand, we can 
describe as religious experience only that turning toward God~ 
which takes place under the influence of revelation and can be 
expressed in doctrines of faith.) In observing this latter point we 
avoid the bye-path of mysticism. We quite recognise, in common 
with mysticism, that religious experience always culminates in the 
ineffable; but we maintain firmly also that the whole of the 
spiritual life must be based on the spiritual and definable power 
of the revelation of God, and, moreover, that the whole of this 
life consists of such spiritual processes as can be clearly expressed 4 
in doctrines of faith. (We hold that the ineffable in religion can 
indeed be experienced, but only in connection with that which can) 
be put into words. -Apart from this the experience would not be 


quite certainly Christian, and we should not be sure of its truth. 


§7. Thus we escape mysticism without losing 
Hct: and the truth which it contains. In rejecting mysticism 
mye we avoid scholasticism also. Many people find it 
difficult to free themselves from this Roman Catholic sort of 
theology, because they cannot make up their minds to be content 
with what is really given them as divine revelation. Vanity and 
the fear of men produce a constant tendency in us to regard as 
God’s revelation, and as real doctrines of faith, things which we 
have simply taken from the confessions of other men. This was 
the mistaken practice of that Roman Catholic theology which 
is commonly called scholasticism, and it exercises a wide influence 


over the heart of Christendom. even where men have not so much 
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as heard the names of the schoolmen. The practice is not altered 
by altering particular doctrines, nor by choosing apostles instead 
of popes as the men whose confessions we appropriate. We} 
remain amid scholasticism so long as we appropriate any other) - 
men’s expressions of their redeemed life and fancy that by so 
doing we become exactly like those other men. Wherever men deal 
thus with other men’s professions of faith, even if those other men ~ 
be the apostles themselves, they stand on the same plane as Roman 
Catholics. Our aim should rather be to become such freemen as 
they were with whose professions we vainly deck ourselves. God 
alone can set the captives free. Theology should show us the way 
to Him. All the more, then, must she refuse to forge the fetters 
which human vanity so willingly binds about itself. ‘On the 
contrary, she should rather teach us to throw away these sham 
jewels and riches, and to flee to the revelation which gives light . 
even to our poverty and makes us rich and free’ Whe most 
important task of theology is to open men’s eyes, and lead them to ~ 
see that nothing can be revelation to them which does not really 
lift them into communion with God. 


§8. One great hindrance on this true way of salva- 


ene tion is that system of the thoughts of various men which 


eonniee theology has constructed after the fashion of the 
schoolmen. Such a system is dangerous to begin with, because 
it claims to represent complete knowledge where in reality ,w 
Hopeweere us can, possibly know more than part. -But it 
becomes a tempter to evil when it presses on us with the claim 
that it can help us if only we will surrender ourselves to its rule. 
We must reject this counterfeit wealth of theology, for it becomes 
an intolerable burden upon the earnest seeker after salvation. And ~ 
we can do this by treating only of what is really the heart of 
religion, namely, by discussing revelation and the rise of the 
doctrines of faith in their divinely ordered and vital connection with 
the essence of religion. By this breach from scholasticism, we 
gain for theology the opposite result from that which our breaking 
loose from mysticism brings about for the inner life of the 
Christian. There is less theology ; there is a richer life within. 
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$g. Our rejection of the practice of Roman 
oe Catholicism suggests the true course for the accom- 
mistaken 


a Sie plishment of our task. Our object is to set forth the 


/, 
“elegy real communion of the Christian with God. (The 


Christian is lifted into that communion when Gan 
turns to him and enters into communion with him; and_then, 
as he becomes conscious of the new reality_into__which he 
has come, his life in fellowship with God unfolds itself in thought 
or doctrine concerning that reality. » But now arises a still 
weightier objection to our undertaking, and to understand it we 
must bear in mind that our task stands in direct opposition to 
“the aims and methods which were developed in the elder 
Protestant orthodoxy. The elder theologians believed their great 
task was to present in their logical connection those doctrines in 
which the classic witnesses to Christianity had expressed their 
faith. Wego further back. For we desire to show how_those 
doctrines of faith arise in the Christian soul that has entered 
into communion with God. The problem of theology as it was 
then conceived was manifestly insufficient, because it left quite 
untouched a question of the greatest practical importance. 

Here is the question: when that ‘‘sum” of faith which is 
supposed to be necessary has been gathered from the Holy 
Scriptures, and has been logically arranged, and so set forth 


objectively, how is a man to make this his own subjective 
property ? 


§10. No one has been able to solve this problem. 
In spite of the long discussions on the point in 
treatises on the so-called Plan of Salvation, the question remains 
unanswered. In fact, it was left _with God, as.a secret—-beyond 
our comprehension, to explain how the individual was to.make 
that salvation his own which had been objectively set forth in 
these doctrines. It seemed best that it should so remain. For 
was there not danger in going further, and seeking to show, by 
a study of the processes cf one’s own consciousness, how 
salvation could be appropriated? Salvation had, of course, to’ 
be presented in a formal doctrine, which claimed to have 


Its result. 
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formulated the doctrines of faith as found in Holy Scripture. But 
the attempt to discover the processes within’ the soul whereby 
this matter became the possession of the individual, always led to 
an undesirable exaltation of the human activity as compared with 
the importance of the salvation objectively presented to him. 
Man was to appropriate the salvation which was set before him 
in the doctrines of faith. But how could he do so when these 
doctrines were quite strange to him and repelled him? If any 
one tried to show how salvation could thus be appropriated, it was 
evident that the unredeemed man had to be credited with the power 
to transplant himself into the new spiritual life. But what sort 
of a redemption is it when the man saves himself? 

Such was the inevitable end of the attempt, under the 
conditions of the older theology, to understand the processes 
within the soul by which the individual appropriates salvation, 
or becomes redeemed; the very idea of redemption itself was in 
danger of being lost. We are not in this position. “We do not 
admit that the doctrines of faith systematically formulated either 
do or can offer salvation to men. It is, in fact, a wrong done 
to the unredeemed man to offer him as his salvation a sum of 
doctrines or thoughts of which he is obliged to say that they 
are not his thoughts and cannot be so. The doctrines and 
thoughts of another man who is redeemed cannot redeem me. 
If I am to be saved, everything depends on my being transplanted 
into that inner condition of mind in which such thoughts begin 
to be generated in myself, and<this happens only when God lifts 
us) into communion with Himself. “There we stand amid that 
truth which is absolutely closed to the unredeemed man. Then 
it becomes possible for us to recognise in the doctrines or 
thoughts set forth in. Holy Scripture the free movements of that 
same spiritual life which has now begun in us also. 


rr. Of course. we do not recognise these in 


The value everything that stands in the Bible, but this need not ‘ 
and joy of 


the Holy 


Scriptures, TOD us of our peace. For the doctrines and thoughts 


of Scripture are not a lesson that we have to prepare 
asmiuetor senoo!. iif they are taken in that sense, then they 
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belong to that ‘“‘ world” which the redeemed has to overcome. 
For him such external laws are to pass away. He finds another 
law binding upon him far more forcibly; it is written in his 
communion with the God who alone bestows and directs life. If 
the Christian has been really lifted into communion with God, 
then he is bound to enjoy the new life thus given him. To this 
he is assisted by the witness of all the redeemed and free lite 
within the church of God, and that witness he finds in Scripture 
as nowhere else. A man learns how to see this glory of the 
sacred Scripture when there has begun in him the same_life 
whose rise and whose perfection are there so incomparably 
described. Before that, the Bible is to him a book with seven 
seals ; after that, he sees in it a means of the revelation of the 
grace and of the judgment of God. Before that, the thought 
that he is to treat the Bible otherwise than as he treats all 
other literature, is to him intolerable, or, at least, utterly strange. 
Afterwards he looks upon it as an actual miracle in history 
standing there before his eyes that, as he opens the Scriptures, 
he finds there a new world, a new home for the new personal 
life that has begun in himself, and which must begin in every man in 
the same way-—-a world whose revelations have become the 
abiding laws of his life. Thus our task is quite different from that 
of the elder theology, so far as that theology remains on 
Roman Catholic lines. 


(Cheb vem hey eBay 
OU Re DIE IGULT IRS: 


s1. Bur our task also has its own peculiar 


mone ta difficulty. We have not to show how the unredeemed 


_after all to 


Myiieieae tan is to become possessor of the ideas of the 


redeemed. But we are to show how he Ands,Godvand 4 


how he becomes thereby anew man, We are to bring into clear 


view a process which the elder theology has always suffered to remain 
veiled. But the objection may be raised at once that any such 
attempt will fall directly into the worst error of mysticism. For 
surely what Luther says about being a child of God holds good of 
tiesdumer lite ofsreligion in every case.. Luther says, “if thou 
truly feelest this in thy heart, it will be so great a thing to thee 
that thou wilt rather keep silence than say aught of it.’”1 We 
must recognise the full importance of this objection. 

The health of our religious life does indeed suffer injury if we 
attempt to tear away the last veil which hides it. Moreover, such 
an attempt never succeeds, for where religion is truly alive it is at 
bottom an ineffable mystery. But it is not our intention at all 
to express that which is not to be expressed. Mysticism has 
sought to do that; for our part we will not try. Indeed, we affirm, 
on the contrary, that one group of the doctrines of faith expresses 
this very consciousness that the Christian life contains depths 
which cannot be fathomed. Nevertheless, there is something we 
can say concerning the way in which man enters into communion 
with God. This process is certainly, on the one hand, an ineffable 


experience of the individual soul; but, on the other hand, it depends 


t 


on the working of objective forces which are within the reach of | 


all men. Our exposition concerns this latter subject. 


(1) Erlangen Edition, vol. xi., p. 194. 
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§2. In taking this course we aim at understanding 
The objective 


reality which 7) objective reality, and so does the orthodox Pro- 

studied. — testant theology; we seem thus to be at one. But the 
objective reality of which we are thinking is something quite 
different from the reflections concerning faith which are formulated 
in the common doctrine. These thoughts have no power to 
generate the communion of the Christian with God ; they are only 
the expression of that sense of new life which comes with such 


communion. It is possible to describe how the communion of the 


_ Christian with God is thus established, and how it unfolds itself 


in a continued renewal of the comprehension of what we are and 
what we shall be; this is possible without either ignoring or 
injuring the mystery of the inner life. 


§3. When we reject the theology whose dogmas 


Is our 


methodlikely are regarded by the Roman Catholic Church as the 
Eubecuee? necessary counterpoise to mysticism, those who cling 
to such theology are apt to suppose that we are sure to fall into 
the same mistake as. the mysticism which breaks away from all 
church limits. But we have no notion at all of resolving 
Christianity into mere subjective feeling. In our view the sub- 
jective vitality of Christianity ought to show itself in the energy 
with which it lays hold of and values what is objective, namely, 
in the first place, the power that can awaken and establish faith, 
and, in the second place, those thoughts and utterances in which 
faith makes itself known to believers. This is just the fault we 
have to find with mysticism, that it disregards the link between 
the inner life of the Christian and its real foundation, and also 
that it allows feelings which have no distinct character to usurp 
the place of thoughts concerning faith. That wealth of feeling 
which the Christian enjoys is not to be had without building on 
that foundation, nor without intimate relationship to those thoughts. 
If these be wanting, the most powerful emotions cannot enrich a 
man’s life. They neither give him anything new nor do they lead 
him out from himself; they deave him to experience and to enjoy 
only what he has already possessed in his previous condition. But 
the man who is a Christian always strives to rise above himself; 
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he must always be looking for things to come. Mere emotion 
cannot raise us into a new life, for mere emotion leaves us alone 
with ourselves and with what we have already attained, and 
nothing more. So we shall find that the new state of feeling into ~ 
which the Christian has entered always clings to something richer © 
than itself, and which it distinguishes from its own nature: that is, 

it needs an objective reality. Greater and higher than all religious 
emotion within the Christian there rises and towers religious 
thought, which points, away beyond all that we have already felt 
and experienced, on.to a boundless wealth that lies beyond. 


ae 


¥ 
Points of $4. Thus, while we insist on freedom from mysti- 
agreement , : : : 
with the  cism, we are in agreement with the old theological 
e€laer 
theology. | procedure on the following points :— 


I. Ihe subjective. experiences of the Christian religion 
cannot be severed from the objective forces which lead us into 
those experiences. 

2. The subjective experience of the Christian religion cannot 
be severed from the thoughts which Christian doctrine seeks to X 
formulate as the contents of faith. That experience does not end 
in mere feeling, but comes to its perfection in those thoughts. 

3. These thoughts are much more than mere expressions of 
what we have already felt and eujoyed, for they express also what 
has been promised to us of God, who has taken possession of us 
and awakened our faith within us. 


Points of §5.. But we depart also from the elder procedure 
dissent from 


theelder and lay down the following propositions :— 
theology. 

1. The objective power which is the enduring basis of the 
religious experiences of a Christian is not any sum of thoughts A 
concerning faith, however obtained, but it_is the man Jesus. 

2. <The thoughts concerning faith arise within that com- \ 
munion with God into which Jesus lifts us./ 

3. It is not the possession of any sum of such thoughts, 
recorded though they may be in Holy Scripture, that makes a man _, 
a Christian; it is the power given him. to produce such “ 
thoughts and to cherish them as the truth grasped by his own 
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consciousness. That power makes him a Christian, and that 
power is de‘ned in the first proposition above. 

<6. Should an opponent appear now after all 
Bie shine with the objection that we are resolving Christianity 
this alone is into the subjective, we can only suppose that for him 
'tantism. Jesus is not objective. Let such a man only ask him- 
self whether the person of Jesus in its unquestionable reality is 
not a firmer support for his inner life than any sum of prescribed 
doctrines—he may indeed profess such doctrines, but he 
“cannot wholly fit his life into them, for the simple reason that 
God has not made him a parasite. That which determines our 
attitude is just the soul’s craving after rest upon some undoubtedly 
objective reality, the need of knowing that we have submitted our 
religious life to some power which is altogether beyond any control 
by will or act of ours. It is a demand of God that comes home 


to us in this craving, and it must be obeyed. But the work to 


which God thus calls us does not mean that a break must be made 


with the past of the Christian community. It is precisely the 
vital instinct of Protestant Christianity that leads us to reject all 
authorities that would turn religion into a product of our own 
will ; the Protestant instinct impels us to find that God who will 
have religion to be the product of His will in our hearts./ 


CL Bs aly: 
OUR RELATION TO LUTHER. 


$1. Thus Protestantism began in Luther as 
-Luther’s Pro- : c 5 
_festantism something quite new, and yet embracing all the best 
method. traditions of the venerable Christian community, and 
-so it has remained in all its subsequent course so far as that course 
has not tended to defections and divisions. Exactly such is also our 
intention. In our description of the new life which is created in 
‘the Christian through the revelation of God, we shall let Luther 
be our guide. This of course does not imply that we shall here 
‘profess Luther’s doctrine at every point. He lived in different, 
‘conditions from ours, and therein he faithfully fulfilled his calling ; 


‘but if we slavishly copied him, we should be unlike him. 


Tndiee’s $2. To give only one illustration: Luther lived 
Seripure het in an age when the authority of Holy Scripture as 
pe the Infallible Word of God and the authority of the 
‘dogma of the ancient church were unquestioned. And Luther 
shared in these views, these mental possessions of his time, more 
firmly than any other man. Hence he showed his religious energy 
in the very way in which he made use of these positions, then 
supposed to be impregnable, in order to clear the way to God for 
himself and others.1 Had he not done so, he would not have been 
loyal to the faith which aims at the one thing only, namely, to find 
‘God. Now Luther’s theology was built up of efforts to combine 
his new comprehension of Christianity with those Roman Catholic 
assumptions ; while in reality they had nothing to do with each other. 
His new comprehension of Christianity was not brought about by 
regarding the sacred Scriptures as an inspired law book, whose 
words we must follow without question even where we do not 
understand them. Luther would never. have gained that new 


comprehension simply from his reading of the sacred Scriptures. 
(1) Compare Harnack, Text-book of the History of Dogma, iii., 695. 
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He found it, rather, amid the inner battles of a soul that could find 
no rest in any means of grace, because it sought the God of grace 
Himself, and amid such struggle he discovered records in the: 
sacred Scriptures of what that is that can redeem aman. But he 
went on from the comfort that he found in his agreement with the 


Christianity of the New Testament, and came to place reliance. 


on an obedience to the Scripture as a sort of law. In this, of 
course, he and his Roman Catholic opponents were at one. In 
consequence of this he imported into his doctrine much: that he 
had neither understood as God’s revelation nor had come to possess. 
as the result of thoughts concerning his own faith. 


ere §3. Similarly, Luther shared the Roman Catholic 
ae entie position with regard to the dogma of the elder church. 


d t ey 
necessarily  /4€ knew no more than any other man of his time what 


ea had been the original meaning of that dogma, and he: 
believed firmly, like everybody else, that reverence was due to 
the sacred relic of the past. But while it remained for others at 
best a mysterious relic, Luther made of it a vessel for carrying 


that conception of Christianity in which his faith lived. So he had. 


at once a far deeper relationship to the old dogma, and a stronger 


sense of the paramount importance of his great cause. Dogma 
was simply a dead weight to his opponents, but to him it was alive 
again with religious significance, and became an important 
element in the life of faith. He could not doubt that he had thus. 
entered again into the piety of the fathers, and so it 1s correct to 
say that the dogma of the elder church was among the sources. 
which contributed to Luther’s power. But that comprehension 
of the Gospel which made hima Protestant and a Reformer sprang 
in reality as little from the dogma of the old church as it did from 
his reverence for the inspired word of Scripture as a sort of law. 
$4. If, then, Luther is to be our guide we must 
christianity distinguish between Luther’s Christianity and Luther’s 
theology. theology; for the latter is built upon the assumptions 
of Roman Catholicism. This distinction is imperative. That 
teaching of Luther to which we will and can hold is his prophetic 
word, in which he expresses what he has experienced of the 
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revelation of God as his redemption. That part of his teaching 
to which we could not hold even if we would, is no expression of his 
religious experience, but it is his earnest endeavour, in a way which 
cannot be too highly praised, to find a right place and a real 
usefulness for certain traditional and other unquestioned opinions 
amid the new conceptions of Christianity which he had gained. 
No one can now maintain that part of Luther’s teaching in the 
Same way as he maintained it. For what at that time held good 
without even being questioned, and could therefore be used as a 
reliable means of assistance, stands no longer unquestioned. The 
chariot on which Luther’s Christianity made its entrance into the 
Church has become feeble and broken. If it is nevertheless to be 
preserved, it certainly cannot serve any longer as a safe means of 
conveyance, but is at best a highly honoured burden. 


The danger | S5: tins theologians who should refuse to make 
ey ated this distinction, and who should demand that we teach 
Scripture. | Luther’s doctrine in its entirety, could not bring about 

in any complete sense now a reverence for Holy Scripture as a law 
book. They certainly could not assume that such reverence is an 
element in the spiritual life of those who claim to be Christians. 

Luther could freely assume and build upon many things which it 
must cost those theologians great trouble even to try to hold 

together, and no one is confident that he could accomplish the 

task. No one can still hold to the idea that all words of Scripture 
being the word of God are infallible expressions of the truth.+ But 
without this idea, any intention to reverence the word of Scripture 
as if it were a law, even where one does not view it as an 
expression of the truth, collapses and fails to abide in the soul. 

Of this every one is sensible whose religion has cost him any 
mental labour at all. Wherever such an one attempts to copy the © 
theology of Luther he suffers a most painful discomfort, which 
is the very opposite of what Luther felt in view of his system. 


$6. The same is to be said of the other Roman 
The similar 


danger Catholic element in Luther’s theology, namely, his 
touching : 
dogma. reverence for dogma. It is true that the same reverence 


(1) Compare Dieckhoff, Die Inspiration und Irrtumslosigkeit der heiligen Schrift, 1891, 
PP. 59-97. 
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is still widely spread among Protestants along with the mistaken 
‘conception of the Scriptures as an infallible law; but it is no 
longer a sure, unassailable assumption, as it was to Luther. We 
can no longer start from this assumption, as Luther did, when we 
talk with a man whom we seek to lead to Christianity. » Nor; 
again, can we still declare with Luther that we will not argue with 
a man who does not admit the infallibility of the Scriptures or 
does not accept the Nicene Creed. If we were to do so, we should 
be not merely uncharitable, but untruthful. We theologians are 
shut out from the position of simple reverence for dogma because 
we have set about investigating the sources of it, and this is only 
the very least that can be said. Historical study of the growth of 
any human ideas always tends to liberate men from subjection to 
those ideas. “And so, by the effect of such study, that which held 
good without question for Luther and the men of his time, in 
respect both of dogma and of the infallibility of Scripture, has 
become problematical for us and our contemporaries. » Thereforeyste 
weave these two elements into Christian preaching now would 
have quite the contrary effect to that which they exerted at the 
time of Luther; what then produced certainty can now only 
produce uneasiness if the same claim be made for it. 


§7. This must be admitted even “by "those 

‘Conservative theologians who are confident that with special skill 
theologians 5 

willadmit they can still show valid grounds for reasserting the 


this. 

elder church dogma, and for reverencing the Scriptures 
as a law. For evidently our contemporaries are conscious that 
these things no longer form a firm background whereon one can 
reckon in Christian preaching. Conservative theologians may 
regard this state of affairs as a terrible declension, in which they 
themselves more or less have a share; but, in any case, they 
are called upon to help their strayed and homeless fellow-men to 
the right way. This they can no longer do by means of those 
assumptions which Luther made, because _the men-whomthey are 
to help, as a matter of fact, no longer accept those assumptions. 
Of course they can turn their endeavours towards bringing men 
back again to the acceptance of those- assumptions, and that is 


f 
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probably the intention of many. But they will make no serious. 
attempt to do this, and simply for this reason: that they have 
quite enough trouble to stay themselves where they would fain 
see others. Now, is the preaching of the Gospel to cease until 
such an attempt succeeds, or shall it go forward in the form of 
instruction based upon assumptions, which, as a matter of fact, 
are no longer accepted? The first course is impossible, and the. 
second, while it is indeed pursued, is of little use. 

There may always be men among us who think they can 
maintain the Roman Catholic position towards the sacred. 
Scriptures as an infallible law, and towards the elder ecclesiastical 
dogma, and it is bootless to argue whether it is possible to hold 
that position in earnest; but even such men must, in any case, 
admit that no one can bring the Gospel home to the men of our 
time as good tidings, or as a convincing word of God, if he. 
speaks to them from that standpoint. When such, then, is the. 
case, we must all be equally interested in the effort to free the. 
Gospel from the obstacles which Luther’s theology laid in its way. 


$8. I believe that this is possible if we put Luther’s. 


The real 
relation to system of theology aside as a work accomplished for 


aa as his own age, and proceed to enquire. what—was that 
communion into which he knew himself delivered through Christ. 
Luther often spoke of this without using any of the language of 
Roman Catholic theology. It may, perhaps, help those who can 
no longer accept his theology because they do not share its 
presuppositions, if we describe those experiences which Luther 
had of the Redeemer. And this is the more to be expected 
because, in his testimony concerning the one thing needful, 
Luther repudiates entirely the demand that, in order to become 
a Christian, one must begin by clear submission to some kind of 
prescribed doctrine. Luther certainly regarded as self-evident 
certain opinions which we cannot make our own, or could accept 
only with great difficulty. But he never demanded submission 
to prescribed doctrines as an essential part of what is strictly 
religious experience. Instead of holding such a submission to be. 
a means of salvation, he pronounced it to be a sin. Since he. 


} 
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thought that the way to salvation in Christ did not le through any 
such performance, it is to be hoped that his weighty testinony 
will help the upright souls. to-day who, even for the hope of 
bliss, would not stain themselves by professing to have certain 
ideas to which in reality they are strangers. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to those of Luther’s writings in which he is 
occupied far more with the positive description of the Christian 
life than with polemical consideration of limitations laid upon 
that life by the Church. In these we shall find a Luther who 
is at one with himself. Of Luther the theologian we cannot say 
as much. How often, for example, did his views change on the 
doctrine of the Lord’s supper! But whether we turn to his 
discourse of the year 1518 on Repentance, or to the sermons of 
the last years of his life, we find everywhere the same pourtrayal 
of the new life awakened in him by God, in the strength of 
which he could say of himself, ‘“‘ My spirit is too glad and 
too great fori me to be at heart an enemy to-anymmane = 
<Luther’s witness to that which makes a Christian to be a 
Christian is a treasure not yet sufficiently valued; ‘andyateee 
incomparably more precious than his theology.» The latter has 
had its day. Only those who are as simple-hearted and 
as unconscious heirs of Roman Catholic theology as Luther was 
could thoroughly enter into it; of such persons there cannot be 
many now. But, on the other hand, it will quicken and help 
forward, and perhaps bring deliverance to any man in whom the 
yearning for God is not dead, to see how Luther came to that 
communion with God which gave him a joyful heart and a 
courage which was unconquerable. 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xxiv., 16. 


he 
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GOD COMMUNES WITH US THROUGH JESUS CHRIST. 


§1. We may speak of having communion with | 
God does not are ‘ 
commune God only when we are certain that God speaks clearly 
with us : "| 
through to us, and also hears_and considers our speech in 


mere grasp : : : 
poe ee His operations. Far be it from us to deprecate that 
sense of possession by the idea of the eternal which 
ennobles scientific enquiry even in the! case of men > who are 
not conscious of the connection of their life with Christ. That is 
a kind of religion, and it affords us a proof that God knows how 
to find His way even into the inner life of a man who will not take 
to heart his position in the history of mankind, and who therefore 
does not appreciate to the full the reality in which he has been 
placed for God’s great ends. But we deny that this is Christian 
religion, and we refuse also to make the admission which some 
make only too readily, that it is the essential thing in all religion, 
and therefore the universal starting point fron: which we may gain 
an insight into any particular religion. We do not recognise in 
that experience the first awakening quiver of religion in general, 
but only a kind of religion, and one which must be estimated as of 
inferior worth if we view it from the standpoint of Christian faith. 
We must regard it thus because it brings no.real communion with 
God. Fora Deity such as we might conceive by thinking solely 
of the idea of the eternal would indeed impress men with a sense 
of His power and dignity ; but He would also hold us at a distance, 
and abandon us to the feeling of our utter insignificance, by 
showing us the vanity of all the affairs of human life. In com- 
parison with what Christianity gives, the life would be but a 
stunted thing which should remain under the ban of such a feeling 
Ofemeteniicance. But if, on the other hand, we aré certain 
of God’s sympathy with us, and believe we have a real communion 
with Him, then we must make quite sure what are the visible 
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tokens of such sympathy, and must ask what must happen 
on our part so that we may enjoy this communion with God which 
He offers us. 


§2. In order to commune with us, God makes 


Nor through 
a set of 
doctrines with men the Sacred Scripture tells, does_not, for His 

first to b 
believed, | OWn_holiness’ sake, suffer_men_to reach_Him_through 


any efforts of their own. He will vouchsafe this in 


Himself known to us. The God of whose communion 


Ay - jone way alone, and that way he opens to us Himself. Now, 


et 


further, if it is impossible for a man to rise unaided above all 
fightings and doubts into the realm of real communion with God, 
it is equally certain that no mere information of any kind concern- 
ing God could thus raise a man, even although that information 
should claim to be a divine revelation. We might indeed form 
a conception of God on the ground of such information. We 
might even consent to acknowledge the reality of that revelation, 
and we might therefore believe our conception of God to be correct. 
But in that case we should still have to win for ourselves the 
impression that the God thus revealed did actually commune with 


' us. \If we had received only information concerning God, it 
| wouid still be left to us to obtain the certainty of a real communion: 
| of God with ourselves.» And no such endeavour of ours could 


ever conquer doubt, for it is just amid such endeavours that 
doubt does always rise. Information, therefore, concerning God, 
although it may claim to be of divine revelation, can only bring that 
troubled piety which lives by no delivering act of God, but by 
men’s own exertions. God has left us in no such miserable 
condition, and Protestants, at least, may know this, if they will 
only refuse to be led aside from the one thing needful by the 
common cries like these following :—‘*‘ You must believe that God 
made the world; that men sprang from a single pair; that God’s 
Son became a man; that God’s demand for the punishment of the 
guilty has been satisfied by the death of His Son; and finally that 
all this happened for your sake.” He who determines so to 
believe, can only cause trouble within himself. The man who 
sets about it seriously, will soon discover that nothing comes of 
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all his exertions, and the man who lacks earnest devotion to truth, 
and yet persuades himself that his determination to believe thus 
will create such a belief in his mind, is sure to tallin to the delusion 
that his easy-going carelessness is a good work whereby he becomes 
well pleasing to God. This will be his punishment. It is therefore 
a matter of urgent necessity that we should defend ourselves 
against these demands. To keep their importunity in check, 
however, is not a difficult task when we remember another demand 
which is certainly no less imperative, namely, that we ought to be 
certain of what we believe. This certainty cannot be established 
by any resolve of our own, nor will it be infused into us by some 
helpful power if we will only first make this resolve and then 
wait for the help to come. It_arises in us when we come into 
/ contact with that reality which overpowers our inmost soul. Then, 
when we are thoroughly convinced that only a faith that has 
arisen thus is a living faith, the demand that we shall believe those 
doctrines need not trouble us any more; we can quietly disregard 
joel sUCo docitines, bowever truc they may be in themselves, 


we are not prought face to face with that reality which gives faith 


its ‘certaint webu they simply felisnn us_something, and we are then 
expected by our own efforts. to-hold that.information.to.be.true. A 
‘faith gained thus would not have grown, but would have been manu- 
factured. But we leave all these fruitless endeavours at religious 
self-help behind, when we reject the idea that we are to believe 
certain doctrines, and simply ask instead: ‘‘ Whereby shall we know 
that a living God is communing with us?”’ Then, when we come 
to see and understand the reality which makes us certain of this 
fact, we see also that the painful effort which had been demanded 
of us is taken away by God’s own act, and when the Christian 
has once experienced the fact that God is striving to make Himself 
known to him, and when He sees how God so strives, then he 
begins to see also what is true in those aforesaid doctrines. 


$3. God makes Himself known to us, so that we 
God 


communes may recognise Him, through a fact, on the strength of 
with us oe A 


ae ‘which we can befeve on Him. No doctrine of any 
act, 


kind can do more than tell us how we ought to conceive 


(rz, 
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of God. No doctrine can bring it about that there shall arise in 
our hearts the full certainty that God actually exists for us; only 
a fact can uspHe such confidence. earns us. Now we Che ee 
give us that confidence, eae He appearance of Jesus in. a hea 
the story of which appearance has been preserved for_us_in the 
New Testament. Our certainty of God has its root in the fact 
that within the realm of history to which we ourselves belong, 
we encounter the man Jesus as an undoubted reality. Inasmuch 
as Jesus raises us into fellowship with God, He is to_us the Christ. 
The true Christian confession is that Jesus is the Christ, Rightly 
understood, however, it means nothing else than this:that through 
the man Jesus we are first lifted into fellowship with God. If it 
be asked what we are to understand by that, the reply i is: that for 
those who truly seek God it should be a very simple matter. Jesus. 
Himself must have intended it to be so, for He claimed that He 
brought glad tidings even to the poor. > 


ae | $4. But this simple matter is often made difficult 
Mpawer is by those thieves amid Christendom (John x., i), who 
obscured. pretend to come into fellowship with God. by some 
other way than through the man Jesus. The by-path 

most frequented is that of doctrines concerning Jesus which give 
Him the highest praise, and so form the most convenient means of 
avoiding His Person. By this means the only way of salvation 
is closed to persons without number. ‘The divinely simple fact that 
the man Jesus is the Christ is made distasteful to them by the idea 
infused into them that they may come into possession of much 
higher things, namely, a number of wonderful doctrines, the fides © 
quae creditury,t by simply believing these. The result is that even 
among us Protestants it has become very difficult for the majority 
to regard the finding of God as the highest good, or even to look 
upon it as a wonderful gift from Him at all. <Most men think it 
of small importance that Jesus alone makes us certain of a living 
God, for they imagine that of all the doctrines in which they 
‘‘ believe”. the doctrine of the existence of (God is themiaocn 


elementary,) 
A (x) ‘The faith which is commonly held.” Tr. 
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Tosa §5. From this there has arisen a bad practice now 
ur idea o x e ; . 
Godand of - widely spread among us. When the question is asked, 
communion 


with Him —** On what does our certainty of-God depend ? ’—that 
does not 


depend upon is to say, our certainty of the Living God who works 
a general 


induction 4 ae ‘ 3 
heavthie in us—it 1s quite a common practice to look away from 


ideas of all 


sortsof men, OUrselves and our own particular position, and to think 


of as many men as possible, who stand at the greatest 
possible distance from us, such as the savages of New Holland or 
the ancient Egyptians. None of these, it is urged, have been 
utterly without the capacity for recognising God, as indeed the 
apostle Paul testifies. We are also further reminded that Israel 
had the knowledge of God and enjoyed communion with Him 
before Christ came, and therefore it is finally concluded that what 
was possible to the Jews must also be possible to us. “Such , 
argumentation is frequently set up in contradiction of our proposi- K 
tion that for us Jesus is the revelation of God. And then that 
proposition of ours looks like an exaggeration. It seems as though, 
in order to reduce it to its right proportions, we ought rather to 
/ say that we may have the revelation of the being of God quite ~ 
apart from Jesus, but that Jesus makes some addition to that 
revelation, to wit, He lets us know that God has a Son who is of 
one nature with Himself. . 


Now to all this we may reply that we by no means wish to 
assert, even for a moment, that the savages of New Holland have 
no knowledge of God, no pulsations of true religion, and there- 
fore no communion with God. But we do not know through what 
medium such knowledge and such communion reach them. We 
cannot enter fully into the religious life even of a pious Israelite. 
Israel stood in communion with God as His people ; hence national 
feeling was an indispensable element in Jewish piety, and just 
because the Israelite knew what it meant to belong to Israel 
instead of to any other nation, he was able to grasp as 
revelations of God those flies in the course of Hebrew history 
which he did so apprehend. (Since we cannot enter thus into the 
feelings of the Jews, the revelation which was given to Israel can 
no longer satisfy our need. , 
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Our position is different ; we stand in such historical relation- 
ships that Jesus Christ alone can be grasped by us as the fact in 
which God reveals Himself to us and comes into communion-with 
us. The knowledge of God and the religion which have been and 
which are possible to men placed in other historical conditions are 
impossible to us. Indeed, there exists in our case a hindrance to 
the religious life of which men were quite ignorant in olden times, 
namely, that deepening of the moral consciousness which has 
come about, and the consequent moral need. We feel ourselves . 
to be separated from God, and consequently that our faith is 
paralysed by matters which troubled the ancients very little. 
We cannot go back to simple indifference to a moral demand 
after our conscience has once been awakened to it. Hence we 
need a different revelation of God from that which was given 
to the ancients. “We can only become certain of a God who 
forgives our sins and turns our moral impotence into moral 
strength. This is what is vouchsafed to us in the revelation. of 
God in Jesus Christ. “He gives a fulness—to our personaleie 
which makes all other forms of religion useless, and which allows 
us to find rest alone in that communion with God into which He 
brings us. ) 

§6. If we wish to come to God, we must not, 


Our own 


position in above all things, turn our back upon the actual 
history must 


HSA Soe relationships in which we stand. The €oncrete reality, 

amid which we actually live must be the nourishment 
of our inner life. When we take this reality to heart, then God 
enters our life, for the earth is the Lord’s. Dreams which soar away 
from reality lead not to God but to nothing. They are a form of 
original sin, a form’ of untruth in which we spin a web of 
emptiness about ourselves, and so cut ourselves off from true 
life. That is the truth after which honest thinkers have striven 
with the sweat of their brows, as they have tried to discover for 
human reason the work and rule of the Creator as actually 
manifest in the reality of nature. Those attempts belong, however, 


toa period of Christian life that has now been outlived. We do 
not apprehend ourselves as what we really are when we conceive 
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oursely es as part of nature, for we have become conscious that of 
realm, of life is human society and its history. Nature alone canne 
show us all the reality in which we stand, although she belonag 
to that reality, being herself a means to the existence of societyn 
vut it is in this society itself, this historical life, of which natur 
is thus a subordinate part and means, thatwe first reach the trus h. 
reality, of which we must become conscious if our inner life is 
to have any fulness at all. For this reason we can no longer hope 
to find God by seeking Him in nature. God is hidden from us in» 
nature because we do not find our whole selves there, we do not 
find there the full riches of that reality, which crowds in upon our 
consciousness. <lt i is only out of life in history that God can come 
to meet_us. >) in proportion as what is essential in our historical 
environmefit becomes an element of our consciousness are we led 
into the presence of those facts which can reveal God to us. If 
our souls do not awake to a clear consciousness of these facts, if 
we simply endure our relationship to other men, instead of entering 
into it and enjoying it, then the personality within us to which 
God desires to reveal Himself remains dormant, and we do not 
see the facts through which alone God can reveal Himself to us. 
Hence the Christian religion is inseparable from those moral 
activities in which we become conscious of personal fellowship and 
its laws, and take our part in the same. It is only when we share 


these moral activities that we first begin to live in that world in 
which we can become aware of our God. 


Sons In that historical environment which ought 

ect ae to give our personal life its fulness, there is no fact 
more important for each individual than Jesus Christ? 

To overlook Him is to deceive ourselves as to the best treasure 
which our own life possesses. For He is precisely that fact which | 
can make us certain, or which can make us see it to be a reality) 
that God communes with us. This assertion will no doubt givel) 

to many the impression of a manifest exaggeration. All who are 

accustomed to follow the orthodox method of teaching will esteem 

it such, and so will those who think along rationalistic lines. The 
former think they find the support of their religious life in doctrines 


ss 
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jdncerning God and Christ which are vouched for by others; the 
" atter are unwilling to stake their peace of mind either, upon 
‘athorities or upon past events in history, but they desire to. base 
“t upon that eternal truth which they grasp in their own thinking 
“here and now. Both classes must find a stumbling block in cur 
‘proposition that the person of Jesus is the fact by which God 
communes with us. “Both are inclined to imagine that the com- 
munion with God of which we speak is an inward experience into 
which external facts do not intrude,» The objections they raise : 
against our proposition are, first, that the person of Jesus is a fact 
vouched for by authorities, and, secondly, that it is a thing of the 
past. They hold that the first objection forbids us to say with 
truth that Jesus Himself is actually an element in our environment, 
they hold that such can only be said of the tradition concerning 
His life. They contend that the second, objection above forbids 
us to say that God communes with us by this fact, z.c., the person 
of Jesus, because that fact is a thing of the past, whereas God’s 
communion with us must take place in the present. This latter 
contention has been specially emphasised by<Luthardt 7+ but it 
is evident that it will also be raised by every devout rationalist and 
by every earnest mystic. 


$8. Let us consider the former contention which 

bjection has the greater weight. Men mustindeed be powerfully 

moved by the supposition that~Jesus Himself cannot 

be held to be an undeniable element in our actual environment, 

and that it is only the story of Jesus, as vouched for by others, that 

can be called such an element.» Many within the Christian fellow- 

ship find this supposition to be a very slave-chain, and for many 

outside that fellowship it is a drag holding them back from 

entering. But are the chains so adamantine as they seem? If 

not, then we, too, can overcome a serious hindrance which the faith 
of the Retormers overcame. 

It is true that we should have no certain knowledge of Jesus 

if the New Testament did not tell us about him. Narratives by 


others contribute in all cases not a little to the picture we form 


(1) See my treatise on “ The Certainty of Faith and the Freedom of Theology,” 2nd edition, 1889, 
p. 75. Luthardt says, agamst the inciusion of the past in the present religious experience, . 
How can what is preterite be what is present?” ; 
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for ourselves of historical reality. If tradition of some sort did 
not show-us what others have experienced | of human life we 
should lack the most valuable of those interchanges of experiences 
made possible by such tradition. But given this exchange, then 
the narrative which comes to us, either by word of mouth or in — 
writing, is not the only fact which we incorporate into our picture hss 


of historical reality; the contents of those narratives may also 
become a fact for us. But now, how so? 


§g. This happens only when we can ourselves estab- 
the relation lish its reality, and we may do this in various ways. The, 
fact (i) The most elementary form of doing so consists..in extending | 
Bee oer the the confidence we place in the trustworthiness of the 

wnarrator_to..that..which he narrates. This constantly 
happens in our daily hfe, whenever we base our plans of action 
upon information given by others. In this case our mental activity 
is extremely small, and hence we can remain in this attitude only 
so long as we are concerned with matters of minor importance. 
But as soon as the contents of the information affect seriously the / 
most important interests of life, our trust.in the mental power and 
moral goodness of the narrator no longer suffices to. assure us that 
what he reports is a fact beyond all doubt. If evenin such a case 
we are compelled to take action in reliance on the report, our 
- action takes the character of a venture. We are often obliged to 
act thus when the pressure of necessity does not permit of inaction ; 
under such compulsion we may find ourselves obliged to treat the 
contents of the narrative as fact. But it is obvious that no such 
compulsion exists when the information received in any way 
concerns our religious faith. If we do put confidence in Ren 
trustworthiness of a narrator, and are thus led to receive his ;), .{ 
narration as a fact among the subjects of our religious thought, | " 
then, whether the confidence be really felt or be only bibiceeered 
assumed, it is always very certain that the matter reported is nothing 
that affects the vital interests of religion. An illustration of this 
may be seen in Roman Catholicism. <‘Vhe historical appearance y 
of Jesus is there really accepted on the authority of the narrators, ‘ 


and so we find that that appearance has nothing to do with the 
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highest concern of religious life, namely, how a man is to find 
God.» It serves as a stimulus to the imagination, as an example 
and‘as a symbol, but it is not to the Roman Catholic the great fact 
in which he sees God entering into his own life and revealing Him- 
self to him. SWherever we find the proclamation of the 
appearance of Jesus thus based entirely on the authority of the 
narrators, it will also be observed that the Person of Jesus is put 
on one side so soon as the deepest religious interest comes forward 
for consideration.» oN believer cannot base his very existence 
entirely on what may be given him by other men. 


; $10. Our mental activity in the matter of receiving 
Analysis con- 

pa ee reports & certainly greater when we do not form ae 
or conception of the actual event from’ the “marrarive 
of reports. alone, but seek to obtain it by a combination of the 
narrative with something else which we know to bereal. This 
procedure is frequently exemplified in daily life, and it has been 
developed into an art in historical criticism. The contents of the 
narrative are viewed in the light of the evident character of the 
narrator as seen through his writings, the position he occupied and 


its impress on him, and the culture of his age which influenced 


his way of looking at things. From a consideration of these 


circumstances we decide how far the contents of the story may be 
incorporated into our picture of what actually happened. but the 
decision thus reached of necessity lays claim _to nothing more than 


‘probability. We are always prepared to modify our results upon 


more exact examination of the narrative or upon the discovery 
of new informaticn. It is obvious, then, that such decisions do not 
give us facts on which our religious faith could_be-based. Hence 
it is quite explicable why historical criticism of the sacred records 
is so much disliked in many quarters. If men will imagine that 
the reliability of the sacred records is the proper ground of 
religious faith, then they must necessarily be rendered in the 
highest degree uneasy by faithful attempts to estimate the historical 
probability of what is narrated in those records. We have no 
such anxiety; on the contrary, we*declare that if there be any 
statement as to the historical appearance of Jesus which—must~—be 
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submitted to this procedure, and concerning one we can establish 
only what is probably the actual fact, then<that statement cannot 
be a basis of faith> It is only a part of that world with which 
faith is to wrestle, and which faith must overcome. 


con §r1. At this point, of course, the question arises 
wateuve / whether it is at all possible to bring a historical phe- 
Historical = 
Reality. (il) nomenon, of which we learn in the first instance from 
Een ‘, the story of the past, out of this mist of probability. 

j ffi- 5 ; : 5 
Gieut basis It may be said that we learn with certainty that 
for religious : ; : 

oa Jesus lived from the fact of the existence of His church 


and its historical significance. These leave no room to deny that 
fact, or, furthermore, to deny the correctness of certain features in 
that portrait of Jesus which his followers have preserved in the 
records of the New Testament. This is quite true even from the 
simply historical point of view. A historian may indeed doubt 
much that the New Testament tells us concerning the glory of 
Jesus, because it is possible to attribute it to the transfiguring 
enthusiasm of Fis disciples ;(but the correctness of His portrait 
in the features alluded to must be admitted by everyone who is 
not prepared to adopt the absurd supposition that in the case of 
a man who has exerted the greatest influence on history all traces 
of His earthly life have disappeared.” On the strength of those 
elements in Jesus which beyond all doubt are with us to-day, 
every reasonable man will hold the more general features of the 
common story of His life to be correct. Those features, of course, 
cannot be decisive as to the right or wrong of placing faith in Him ; 

perhaps they might belong to a visionary as well as to the 
Beceomer, 

Now, so far as we have already gone, some one might hold 
in theory indeed that we have only succeeded in establishing the 
probability of those facts concerning Jesus; none the less in 
practice, even if our interest in Jesus be only historical, we 
do all include His picture ’with its well known features as a part 
of the historical reality amid which we live, and here we are 
evidently in no way dependent upon the authority of the 
chroniclers who give us those features of the life of jesus. On 


Xx 
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the contrary, the decision which we reach that these things are 
facts, euenea) from our own independent activity, and is based 
any decisions of historical criticism. We have then so far an 
illustration of our ability to detach the contents of a narrative 
both from the narrative itself and from its author, and to 
regard this as an element of the reality to which we have 
to adjust our lives. Yet this helps us little. The* Bistorian 
may succeed thus in removing doubts as to the historical 
reality of some person long since dead ; but if he seeks to base 
his faith upon this, all the result of his argumentationcollapses 
immediately. And then grows doubt, which perhaps the mere 
historian can afford to disregard. Even to him it appears once 
more to be a disadvantage that no historical judgment, however 
certain it may appear, ever attains anything more than probability. 
But what sort of a religion would that be which accepted a basis 
for its convictions with the consciousness that it was only probably 
safe? For this reason it is impossible to see religious con- 
viction to a mere historical.decision, (Leama S ) Sr iC. 


§12. If, notwithstanding all this, the person of 

Analysis con- : ; ke ae s 
aanied: Jesus is so certainly a fact to us Christians that we 

INALEATIVG sen lie nnn A : 5 : 

Reality (iv.) do see in Him the basis of our faith, and the present 
All these Z ¢ eae 

results insuf- revelation of God to us, then our conviction has 


ficient as a pine 
eee nothing to do with the judgment of the historian. 

The calmness with which Christendom holds by the 
historical reality of Jesus has certainly not been won by the 
forcible suppression of historical doubt. Any such effort would 
be ‘made contrary to the dictates of conscience, and it could 


give no man peace.  It_is._-something.quite_different__which 


| removes all doubt from the: picture of [éSus); if we mne vee. 1 


picture at all, Wwe have it as the result, not of our own efforts, 


_ but of the power of Jesus Himself. / 


mu aieetial $13. In the Christian fellowship we are made 


Dneees acquainted, not merely with the external framework 
Tesus' inner of Jesus’ course amid the fates of-life-and of—His 


pope work and history, but we are also led into His 
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presence and receive a picture of His ‘inner life) For this 
we are certainly dependent in the first instance, upon other 
men. For the picture of Jesus’ inner life could be preserved 
only by those who had expetienced the emancipating influence 
of that fact upon themselves. ‘The personality of Jesus remained 
hidden from all others; it could only reveal itself to such as were 
lifted by it. Hence the picture of his inner life could be preserved 
in His church or “ fellowship ” alone. But, further, this picture 
so preserved can be understood only when we meet with men on 
whom it has wrought its effect. We need communion with 
Christians in order that, from the picture of Jesus which His 
Brotherhood has preserved, there may shine forth that inner life 
which is the real heart of it. It is only when we see its effects that 


our eyes are opened to its reality so that we may thereby experience , , 


the same effect. Thus we never apprehend the most important ae 


element in the historical appearance of Jesus until His people 
make us feel it. The testimony of the N ‘y7 Testament concerning 
Jesus. is the work of. His. church, and ith position is the work 
of the church, through the life which tha\ uch. develops and 
gains for itself out_of this. treasure which it\, 9%ses. Something 
similar is the case with every personality ; you must stand within 
the sphere of life which it created or influenced in order to be able 


to understand its innermost reality. So if we would understand 
what is most important in history, we must look not only to the. 
records but also to the men whose actual present life expounds. 


those records to us. 


§14. What we are thus seeking is certainly the _ 


taingotimis 4rdest part to grasp in the whole sum of the historical 


Deepa. ob. reality of Jesus ; nevertheless it is just this which sets 
solutely ours. 

us free from the mere record, because it presses in upon 
us as a power that is present through its work upon us, He who 
has found the inner life of Jesus through the mediation of others, in 


so far as he has really found it, has become free even of that 


mediation. \He is so set free by the significance which the inner | 


life of the man Jesus has for him who has beheld it. If we have 


experienced His power over us, we need no longer look for the 
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testimony of others to enable us to hold fast to His life as a real 
thing. We start indeed from the records, but we do not grasp the 
fact they bring us until the enrichment of our inner life makes us 
aware that we have touched the Living One. This holds true of 
every historical personality; the inner contents of any such 
personality are laid open only to those who become personally alive 
to it, and feel themselves aroused and helped onward by its contact. 
The picture of a personality becomes visible to us in this way, and 
cannot be handed over to us by any communication from others; 
it must arise within ourselves as the revelation of the living to the 
living. “It is thus, therefore, that the inner life of Jesus_may 
become a reality to ourselves, and, the man who has experienced that 
will certainly no longer say that, strictly speaking, he can know only 
the story of Jesus as a real thing. Jesus becomes a real power to us 
when He reveals His inner life to us; a power which we recognise 
as the best thing our life contains. Any conscientious reader of 
the gospels will: be constantly questioning whether the events 
actually happened as they stand in the narrative. Of course we 
can forcibly suppress this doubt, and many a Christian will think 
it an inevitable necessity to do so. But such suppression will not 
help him.“ Help lies for each of us, not in what we make of the 


; story, but in what the contents of the story make of us) AT Css 


one thing which the gospels will give us as an overpowering reality 
which allows no doubt is just the most tender part of all x it isthe 


inner life of Jesus itself..Z/Only he who yearns after an honest 


fulness for his own inner life can perceive the strength and fulness 
of that soul of Jesus, and whenever we come to_see the Person of 
Jesus, then, under the impress of that inner life breaking through 
all the veils of the story, we ask no :nore questions as to the trust- 
worthiness of the Evangelists. The question whether the portrait 
of Jesus belongs to history or fiction is silenced in every one who 
learns to see it at all, for by its help he first learns to see what 
is the true reality ‘of personal life. We may perhaps take the view 
that the historical portrait of Jesus was constructed in good part 
by men who were abie, like ourselves, to fashion visible symbols of 
religious and moral ideas, and if we look at it thus we shall feel 
we are superior to those narrators, for what we can thus explain 


' The value of 
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does not enrich us, but shows us what we already possess. But 
we cannot think thus of the ereat picture of jesus inner life; for it 
not merely compels our reverence, but also makes good the wonder- 
ful claim He made as the Messiah. The impression comes over us 
and returns upon us again and again that He was able to remain 
always in that state of soul which we count blessed, and so that 
He stood alone over against humanity amid all its need. 


§15. The man who has had this experience can 
he value of with heartfelt confidence allow the historical criticism 
study of ~~ of the New Testament writings to have full play. If 
recoras. 

such investigation discovers contradictions and imper- 
fections in the story, it also discloses by that very fact the power 
of the personality of Jesus, for that personality never lets the 


contradictions and imperfections of the story disfigure the clear« 


features of that which it gave to men, namely, Jesus’ own inner 
life. <It is a fatal error to attempt to establish the basis of faith by 
mean’ of historical investigation. The basis of faith must be 
something fixed; the results of historical study are continually 


changing. The basis of our faith must be grasped in like | 


independent fashion by learned and unlearned, by each for himself. 
Howsoever the story may come to us, whether as sifted and 
estimated by historical criticism or not, the same results ought to 
follow and may follow in both cases, namely, that we learn to see 
inmiethe inner life ot Jesus. Whether faith then arises_in wus or 
not depends on whether this_personal-spirit-wins-power~over~us, 
or we hold ourselves back from Him. So far as establishing our 
faith is ‘concerned, historical work on the New Testament can 
bring us no nearer. The inner life of Jesus is stamped onthe 
‘testimony of men who have been set free by Him. In this way 
has it “become a force in history, and in no other way was that 
possible. ‘Hence we can lay hold on it and make it ours only when 
we let the witness of His disciples lay hold on us. The man who 
desires to possess it by any other means only shows thereby his 
desire to possess Christianity without himself being made personally 
alive. 


But historical work on the New Testament is not without 


—— 
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value for faith, and for the following reasons. In the frst place 
it shows us how small a foundation those writings afford for a 
historical account in the modern sense of the term, hence it 
shatters certain false props of faith, and that is a great.gain. The 
X Christian who imagines that the reliability of the records as 
historical documents gives certainty to his faith, is duly startled from 
his false repose by the work of the bistorian, which ought to make it 
clear to such a man that the possession of Christianity cannot be 
obtained so cheaply as he thinks. (Secondly, historical work is 
constantly constructing afresh, with every possible new modification, 
whatsoever results can be obtained from the records. By this 
means the Christian believer is constantly called upon to compare 
| afresh that portrait of Jesus which he carries within him as 
absolute truth, with the relative truth obtained by historical 
research. And this helps us directly to increasing knowledge of 
the inexhaustible treasures of the inner life of Christ, and to. 
growing acquaintance with the ways of His sovereignty over the 
y real world. “Of course, we lose this advantage entirely if historical 
research is made to serve the ends of apologetics instead of 
remaining true to its own laws.» /When we speak of the historical 
Christ we mean that personal life of Jesus which speaks to us 
from the New Testament, viewed as the disciples’ testimony to 
their faith. Historical research can neither give this nor_take it 
away, and when we have it we know that we are at one with the 
living Church in possessing that gift of God which brings about 
our redemption. 


§16. Itis therefore possible for us to apprehend 


The Person : $ 2 

of Jesusis the historical Person of Jesus as an element in that 

and must be ; é : ‘ : 

an element reality which gives its fulness to our life. If we are to 

in the reality ane ; Ls 

oi oa become Christians and attain to a real communion 
lie. 


with God, it is necessary that we should so apprehend 

y it. To have gained such an apprehension of Jesus by no means 
implies that we have attained a peculiarly sublime altitude in the 
Christian life, it is rather the most elementary thing in Christianity. 
We must first experience the personal life of Jesus to be a living 

7 power, and then, out of the joy and amazement that such a thing 
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really exists in the world, it becomes possible for the Christian 
religion to develop. No matter how carefully we may have been 
trained from our youth up in a well-ordered system of Christian 
doctrines, that is not Christian religion, for in that case communion 
with God is not vouchsafed to us, but is a task set for us. This 
communion, on which everything depends, is ours only when we 


can say to our souls that we mark God’s working upon us in 


undeniable facts, and that we feel His Presence. Clearly this can, 


become ours only through realities which we ourselves perceive to 
be such; not through that which others have experienced and 
describe to us, but through that alone which we ourselves 
experience. ‘No one is ever awakened.to.true-religion-by..allowing 
himself to be persuaded that religion in the heart must begin with 
an_ absolutely unhesitating. confidence.in.narrators,... Those men 
who have entangled others in such a dream will réject it for them- 
selves if they are afterwards awakened. If religion consisted in 
accepting universal thoughts concerning God and the world which 
we could never have arrived at for ourselves, then indeed it might 
begin with unconditional confidence in the doctrines and narratives 
of other men; but if no man can be religious without the 
consciousness that God communes with him personally, then 
religion can only be kindled in such an experience in a man’s own 
lite as makes upon him the impression that God is thereby 
communing with him. The nature of the experiences amid which 
a man becomes conscious of God’s working upon himself just 
where he stands, decides what will be the nature of that man’s 
religion. « We, for our part, become conscious of God’s communion 
with us by the fact that the Person of Jesus reveals itself to us 
through the power of His inner life. On this fact alone is based 
the peculiarity of the Christian religion. 


s17. For this reason, always, there is nothing so 


Ba ogee, necessary in Christendom as the preaching of Christ, 
ee for to learn to see: Him is the way of salvation for a 
aie Christian. But we do not help men into that way of 
Pe ienization if we tell them, on the strength of New 


Testament narratives and doctrines, that Jesus was born of a virgin 
F 
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, as the Son of God; that He taught this and that; that He 
wrought many miracles and even raised the dead, and that He 
Himself rose again, and now, having ascended to the Father, rules 
with almighty power. Such a story is no gospel,..be it.nexer so 
impressively delivered. These things, received with childlike 
simplicity, may certainly draw men’s attention to Jesus and give 
them an impulse to seek Him for themselves; but we certainly 
have not in these statements that Person of Jesus Himself which 
/ is able to redeem us. If, therefore, those doctrines and narratives 
, are presented to men as the main thing in which they must 
| believe in order to find the Redeemer, then we certainly délude 
them. Such statements are a great hindrance to men to-day, for 
the majority can no longer accept these things -with childlike 
simplicity. The most that can happen is that assent may be 
‘wrung from them in anxiety for their soul’s welfare, and in 
terror excited by a violent sermon. Then they strain themselves 
to believe,-and yet they remain uncertain.’ Such strain 
uncertainty hinder them from coming to Christ, for only they 
that are of the truth hear His voice. 
$18. It is therefore a matter well worth con- 
Asean sideration whether those doctrines and narratives 
meee ought not to be used in a different way from what has 
been customary. They are to be taught as forming 
- part of the witness of the New Testament to Jesus, but not to be 
set before men with the demand that above all things there must 
be assent to them. If we do so demand, then we are not preaching 
the gospel; we are simply proclaiming alaw?} nor is it even a good 
law, for to the Pharisee it will be easy and to the upright man. 
.y intolerable. (We ought rather to preach that those men who 
} found the way to God through Jesus did actually believe such 
| marvellous things concerning Him. >Let us by all means have 
this testimony of the disciples earnestly made known; but for 
this very reason, if we are seeking the same redemption which 
they found, we are not to take it for granted that everything 
which influenced the disciples, and was beyond all doubt real to 
‘them, must influence us in exactly the same way. If we do 
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expect this, then the very testimony of the disciples will prevent 
us_ from seeing ¢ that which is to us, in our present position, the 
accessible and sure basis of salvation. Moreover, we who are 
seeking redemption in Jesus are by no means to undertake, as if 
it were quite an easy task for us, to hold the same exalted 
beliefs about Him which they held. That they, as redeemed 
men, held them is not a reason why we must hold them in order 
to be redeemed. That would be to begin at the top, and to 
find the basis and ground of redemption in what is really its 
jit. = VVe have not to try to clamber up on high all by our 
own strength, but, like the disciples of old, we are to let 
ourselves be overpowered and uplifted by something which is a 


reality it MerouL sown Cxperience and real’ beyond all doubt to 
ourselves Hse we. are to-day. And what_is—thus real? We 
answer, first, the testimony of the disciples concerning the power 
and glory of Jesus. It isa fact that they did testify thus, and this 
ought to. point us to Jesus Himself, and warn us why we are 
powerless to give such a testimony. But then, secondly, another 
reality is the inner life*of Jesus, which rises up before us as a 
real power that is active in the world whenever we read the 
testimony of the disciples. In this we have Jesus Himself as 
the ground of our salvation. 


S19. If Jesus Himself is to redeem us we must 


Wh . c cj é 
A ark be placed within His power, and only that has power 


eteteeetneemmamnmall 


over our inmost life which overwhelms us with the 
force of undoubted reality. But the power to raise us out, of 


our previous nature can be found only in something that opposes 


and makes war on the experiences to which we have hitherto |! 


devoted ourselves. For this we must_go to Jesus, and we_ shall 
feel that He sets a decision before us which demands our inmost 
concern. ‘He claims to be the Saviour of the world, and the 
nearer we approach Him the clearer does it become that He is 
different from ourselves and from all other.men. When we thus 
‘feel His spiritual power upon us, the question arises, ‘‘ Are we 
willing to yield to this power, or shall we resist it?” No one 
can be spared this decision. Here is the single concrete form 


wy 
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wherein we choose our side for good or evil in the great history 
of humanity. 


But now the Christian church has to make it clear-to_men 
which we live. This _is the real (summons_to faith) It is 
certainly a difficult task, but there is meaning and reason in 
such a summons, and in no other. 


We do not mean to say that a_preacher who finds no 
difficulties in the story of Jesus such as prove hindrances to 
other men should conceal his position. He ought rather to give 
expression to his faith with all the fulness of his sense of 
possession. But his chief aim should be to make visible and 
active that which alone can be the basis of faith in himself as 
well as in others, and this is, not those beliefs, but Jesus only, 
the inner life of this man. Where this is made to work on 
souls, there the gospel is preached.) Every believing sermon 
tends so to influence them, whether the preacher wills it or not, 
but the rule thus followed even unconsciously must be made clear 
to the consciousness of every preacher, so that even the indolent 
and incapable shall know what a duty they neglect if they 
obstruct the way to Him who is Himself in His appearance in 
history the glad tidings of God to man. (Whenever the Person 
of Jesus touches us as a fact that is real to ourselves, then we 

“hear the gospel preached. Not every one, indeed, can see the 
personal life of Jesus. “We see it only when it pleases God to 
reveal His Son in us.« But when this revelation does take 

~ place, then, under the impression which Jesus makes upon us, 
there arises in our hearts the certainty that God Himself is 
turning towards us in this experience,” If we now ask, “ How is 
it possible that so mighty an utterance should be spoken to us 
in the fact that Jesus stands before us as an undeniable part 
of what is real to ourselves?” or, ‘“‘ How can this fact become 
for us the intimation wherein God discloses Himself to us in 
His reality and power?” these questions can be answered only by 
the fact itself, and by what it undeniably contains. (We must 
bid the man who would be saved not dream of believing every- 
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thing, but rather believe nothing but what the fact which he : 
sees compels him to believe.» 


J 


CipbaG ethene dit: 
HOW WE SEE GOD IN JESUS. 


§1. We begin by considering what will be 
The limits : : : : : 
which the admitted to be the historical reality concerning Jesus 


story of : 3 , : : 
Jesus by a man of our time whose ‘interest in Him is 


upon the purely historical. It may be that here and there an 

earnest student of history, through no merely dull 
misconception, may question some of the records concerning 
Jesus, and declare them to be legendary, and to be the pro- 
duction of an actual spiritual movement which led men to 
imagine a historical background for that movement. Yet even 
then the chief point will still remain the same for him as it 
is for us. A historian has the right, and it may even be his 
duty, to declare the results of the investigation for which he 
is responsible. But he cannot remove the fact that in the story 
on which he thus. passes judgment there is portrayed the 
consistent and clear portrait of a Personal Life that has no 
equal. Indeed, he may become so possesséd by that portrait 
that it shall become impossible for him to regard it as a product 
of the poetical imagination. For, in truth, such a product would 
only present to him what he himself could produce. In that 
case his judgment as a historian concerning the story becomes 
limited by his present experience of the story’s effect. Nothing 
else could so influence his historical judgment without doing 
violence to his conscience. Nothing but that definite picture 
given by the records when read as they stand, and so making 
a powerful impression upon him, could possibly limit his freedom 
of historical judgment. This always happens when the enquirer 
becomes a Christian. But even if he does not get so far, the 
fact remains unquestioned that the Christ of the New Testament 
shows a firmness of religious conviction, a clearness of moral! 
judgment, and a purity and strength of will such as are combined 
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in no other figure in history. If we wish, then, to make these 
features of His character more distinct, we have a_right to 
begin from those parts of His story which are not, as a rule, 
called in question even by those who do not know Jesus 
Himself. 


$2. All men are willing to allow that Jesus did 
jaamitied actually appear in the history of the world in which 
the storyof welive. It1is admitted that many hundred years ago 

MMM clnedito be /the Messiah of Isracl> that through 
His peculiar conception of His work as Messiah He drew upon 
Himself the hatred of His people, thereby incurring His own 
overthrow, and, finally, that notwithstanding all this, He died 
in the confidence of victory. If we saw nothing more in Jesus 
than this we should admit the facts, though we should pay no 
further heed to them. But we become more attentive when we 
perceive what it meant for .a man to claim to be the Messiah of 


Israel. Such a man necessarily conceived that his existence and 


his work made theworld.complete, and that in his person the x78 


purposes of God’s creation were accomplished. The mere vital 
energy of such a man compels our admiration. If along with this 
he had shown a mind overpowered by a fevered imagination, 
if he had been very sensitive and had sought for honour among 
men, we should have counted him made of common clay, a mere 
visionary, like many whom we know. But the story of Jesus 
describes to us just the opposite case. His speech is notably 
temperate and His reasoning remarkably ‘clear. He is neither 
conceited nor overbearing, but constantly impresses us, to our 
surprise, with His humility of heart. If Jesus had simply taken 
up the Messianic ideal of Israel, and had His purpose not ranged 
beyond the spiritual horizon of the Jewish people, then His 
character as Messiah would have displayed no feature worthy of 
special note. For it is quite possible to imagine that among a 
people whose religion formed so large a part of their life, a highly 
gifted man might fancy himself called upon to realise the certain goal 
for which all were ardently longing. But on close inspection the 
will of Jesus is seen to be by no means the mere blossom of the 
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Jewish hope for a Messiah. In the work that He undertook, He v 
rose above all that Israel had looked upon and hoped for as the 
highest good, and He was quite conscious that He was disappoint- 
ing the hopes He aroused. Jesus claimed certainly, as was 
expected of the Messiah, that He should establish the Kingdom 
of God among men, and that He would thereby make the world 
complete. But the Kingdom of God was to Him the sovereignty Y 
of God in the inner life of personal beings and in their communion 
one with another. The members of the Kingdom of God, as Jesus 
understood it, are those men who are fully subject to God through 
boundless confidence in Him and unbounded love for their | 
neighbours. In the fact that these spiritual considerations did rule > 
His own being and that they were germinating in those few 
individuals who grouped themselves around Him, Jesus saw the 
dawn of the end of all things. 


§3. Let us review those features of the portrait of 


Jesus’ F é c 

perfect Jesus which we have thus obtained. «First of all we have 
con ence F3 ‘ . 

in His the outward course of His work as Messiah, which tells 


success. 
us little of His inner hfe that can claim special considera- 


tion. It has two striking features ;cone} the conflict_into which 
Jesus comes with pious Judaism and its hopes of a Messiah; and 
the-other,*the remarkable assurance which He maintained over® 
against the opposition of the world, and in the face of death. 

These points need to be made more clear, and we shall make 
them so if we realise the peculiar nature of Jesus’ life-work and His 
attitude towards it. It is clear without further argument that He 
niust have regarded His work as bound to succeed, seeing that He 
staked His lifeupon it. As soonas a man makes it consciously the 
goal of his life to secure the realisation of all that Jesus understood 
as the Kingdom of God, so soon also must that man advance to the 
further conviction that this realisation will actually come to pass. 
No one can be forced to advance in moral development up.to a 
grasp of the idea that the personal life of man reaches its perfection 
in perfect love, and in a trust in a God who is the very power of 
that love: but the man who does grasp that thought is sensible 
also that nothing can interfere with his right to attain the 
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realisation of that idea. Convinced of this right, many men have 
become hard as steel against those forces of destiny which shattered 


their outward existence. Jesus had such a consciousness, the 


consciousness of the soul that has come to know its own eternal 
life, and in such_possession..He-was.like the martyrs who have 
answered the summons of the moral ideal He brought into the 
world. That feature of His personal life stands out grandly in the 
recorded story. And in truth it is no small matter if we let this 
personal power of ‘‘the good” in the figure of Jesus work upon 
us and move us to reverence;~for no man can be redeemed by 


~ Him who does not bow in true reverence before that personal, 
living goodness which exists in its original purity in Him alone. » 


Foie variset §4. Jesus is thus placed at the head of all those 
met and men who have joyfully suffered for the sake of the good. 


strength and 
His con- A. 


sciousness of \But to see this is by no means to reach that peculiar \“ 


it. : . : ; 
feature of His inner life which must work upon: us as 


a fact if He is to redeem us.» Jesus is separate from all men who 
seek to follow Him in self-surrender to the good, not simply as 


their never-equalled protoype, but_also by the attitude which He 


assumes towards that ideal of perfect life which He reveals to inen 


as their highest good. 


In the first place, Jesus shows us the portrait of a man who is 


conscious of no inferiority in Himself to the ideal for which He 
sacrifices Himself. We do not gain this impression, of course, 
simply from isolated expressions which have been handed down to 


themselves have little force. But certainly the fact that Jesus 
thought of Himself as sinless stands out powerfully before us when 
we remember what He said and did at the Last Supper with His 
disciples. In face of a death whose horror He keenly felt, He was 
able to say that this death He was about to die would take away 
the burden of guilt from the hearts of those who should remember 
Him. He was able to look away fom the death whose approach 
troubled Him to the moral need of men held captive by the 
consciousness of guilt, so deeply did He feel the horror of that 
need. And so mighty within Him was the consciousness of His 


us as a testimony to His_sinlessness. Such expressions taken by —~ 
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own purity, that He clearly saw that the impression which His 
death would cause would loose the spiritual bonds of those who 
had found Him and could remember Him. Jesus could not have 


spoken as He then did if He had been conscious of guilt within 


Himself. In that hour when the conscience of every man who is 
morally alive inexorably sums up his life, this man could conceive 
of His own moral strength and purity as that power which_alone 
could conquer the sinner’s inmost heart and free him from the 
deepest need. And this He did, not after the manner of an 
enthusiastic visionary, but as a man to whom the deepest moral 
knowledge gave a most tender conscience. He was the first to 
declare distinctly that the command to love is not simply one of 
the commandments but that it is the whole moral law, because it 
determines the disposition which is the condition of righteousness, 
and which therefore alone gives moral worth to human action. He 
led His disciples above all to recognise that such a life of love is 
the highest good for man, or, in other words, that without it nothing 
can give the heart true joy. Through this new conception of the 
highest good, or the Kingdom of God, a conception which no 
prophet of Israel had before Him, Jesus brought moral knowledge 
among men to its highest possible level. He has brought it about 
that, as far as His influence extends, every man. feels guilty.whose 
heart is not wholly given up to love. 


But now it is plain that at the same time He saw set up thus 
before Him the highest conceivable standard for judgment of 
Himself. He counted it self-evident that He must find all His 
own joy, His unfailing joy in the life and freedom and strength of 
His own love. He could count Himself inwardly pure only if 
He persevered in incessant effort to be pure. Nevertheless, even 
standing where He did at that Last Supper, He said confidently 
that His Personality would lft away the burden of guilt from the 
heart of every man who should see that Personality enter death. 
In view of this, any one who feels the appeal of Jesus to his own 
conscience, must receive the impression that Jesus actually—was 
what He claimed to be. 


Jesus has indeed-been, by His suffering for the sake of what 


— 
\ 
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_is good, an example which many have followed; in this further 
respect, however, He is incomparable, that He first saw what is. 
good in all its glory, its fulness and its power, and that He never- 
theless felt Himself not inferior to what He conceived and what He 
said.. In all other cases, the very men whose goodness uplifts us 
give us such a conception of what is good that we see thereby 
how great is their own moral need. Jesus alone has had_the 
conviction that He had no such need, and the man who learns to. 
know Him admits that conviction.to.be correct. He awakens in 
us the deepest understanding of duty, and He remains at the same 
time Himself the highest standard for our conscience. This 
‘incomparable moral strength of Jesus must become clear to us if 
we see the simplest features of His appearance in history, and if we 
note in what He claimed to be the Messiah and the way in which 
He ewent to His death. When we see this, then our eyes are 
opened to the glory of all the rest of the record concerning Him; we 
see in it all the wonderful fact that it constantly gives.us fresh 
views of other and yet other sides of the infinite life of a human 
soul. Such records are incomparable, and that not because of 
their contents alone; but their very existence is a wonderful fact, 
for it comes to us through the minds of men who did not experience 
in their own lives such untrammelled freedomin being good as He 
had. In spite of this, the tenderest features of such a life have 
been preserved in their narratives, and have become the true 
spiritual food for mankind. Jesus is for us a fact in His moral 
glory, in those inner movements of His soul which include the 
deepest moral knowledge, the never failing strength of His moral 
purpose and the bliss of knowing it ;\He is a fact for us which 
we do not accept for others’ sake, but which we see for ourselves. 

| (He has thus become an integral part of all that is real to ourselves; , 
and He fills with light all the world in which we stand. Jesus\ 
differs, then, from all men who follow Him by His conscious) 
rising always to His own ideal and because He compels us to admit 
that He does rise to it. 


But this is not the only difference between Him and all 
others. 
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$5. Jesus would claim to have done more than 
Soe to make the best ideal clear for men, and more than live it 
give ana..° out before them. (As the Messiah of God, He claimed 
greatest gift +> set men no mere task to do, but to give to them-God’s 
perfect gift to enjoy. ~He was confident that He could 
so uplift men that they would be able actually to enjoy the highest 
good in a life of utter submission to God, and therefore in a life 
of love. The Jesus who thinks thus of Himself and who looks on 
men with such a confidence in His power to redeem them from 
a fact before. us, and it is.afact.that-has-no-equal. The dying 
Buddha puts his confidence in the truth of his teaching; he leaves 
to his disciples the admonition that they may forget him, but they 
are to keep his teaching and the way that he has shown them. 
Plato says the like of Socrates. Now in the whole wide range of 
history there is no other figure, apart from Jesus, which so 
surprises us with originality of moral strength as do these two just 
named. But these two hid themselves) modestly behind the 
teaching for which they lived and died, whereas Jesus..knows.no 
more sacred _ task .than to._point men to His own Person. His life 
and death proclaim the conviction that. no man who desires true 
life cen do without Him; every one must concern himself-—with 
Jesus, and must take to heart the fact of His personal life. 


§6. Jesus did not “teach thagmite had brought 


Jesus nota other miraculous forces into the world, which were to be 


cerning re- 
demptive 


_ powers other Person would make on human hearts. He did not 


distinguished from Himself, and from the impression His 


teach that souls should be set free by the mysterious 
operation of any such other forces. If we are told that this is the 
case, we must reply that such forces can in no case become to us 
a fact which shall master our inmost souls. Men may talk of such 
force, but the talking helps no one whose conscience Jesus has 
quickened. Of course a million voices out of the Christian church 
loudly proclaim this very theory a way of salvation; we are to be 
saved by certain mysterious forces which are organically connected 
with the worship and sacraments of the church. If, however, we 
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keep our eyes fixed on Jesus, these cries will not trouble us. Even 
if such a thought had crept into the records concerning Jesus, and 
claimed to be part of His own teaching—thank God, it is not the 
case—but if it were, then we should certainly regret the fact, but 
we should not let it influence us. We should quietly declare such: 
a doctrine to be an error of the narrator. For it would contradict 
that which is our sole concern, that which has become for us as an 
undeniable fact concerning Jesus. <The - fact 1S this.” that Jesus 
stands before us in history claiming to be Himself alone salvation 
for all men. > We have no right whatever to imagine in addition 
any mysterious powers by means of which Jesus is to bring about 
our redemption. He Himself ‘‘is made unto us _ redemption.” 


We can only understand His assertion in that sense. ( Any teaching 


must be a matter of utter indifference to us which tells of 


mysterious redemptive forces which are to proceed from Christ, 
and which for that very reason are not Christ Himselfy Such 
teaching can produce no proof of its truth; it remains one of those 
mere assertions which ramble in plenty through empty heads. 


That great declaration, on the other hand, which is the whole of 


the gospel of Jesus, may easily be tested and tried as to whether 
it be true. 


S7-) jesus asserts, that He brings to meén the 

Jesus brings highest good in the form of a Kingdom of God. 
Kingdom of <Without doubt, by the Kingdom of God Jesus meant 
that God should rule in the inner life of men and in 

their intercourse with one another. God does so rule when the 
men on whom He works awake to unhesitating trust in Him, and 
hence to true-hearted love. Such men are in full submission to. 
God. The fellowship which arises among them when their mutual 
love springs from a common source is the realm of God’s full 
sovereignty. If, then, Jesus asserts that He brings such a Kingdom 
to men, He means simply this, that through the impression caused 
by His Person men are brought into submission to God. Of 
course, then, every one may test the truth of this assertion who. 
who has at all learned to see the Person, the human soul of Jesus.. 
The most important thing for the man who is to submit himself to. 
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God is surely that he should be.absolutely certain. of.the. reality 


-of God, and Jesus does establish in us, through the fact of His 


personal life, a certainty of God which covers every doubt. When 
once He has attracted us by the beauty of His Person, and made 
us bow before Him by its exalted character, then even amid our 
deepest doubts that Person of Jesus will remain present with us 
as a thing incomparable, the most precious fact in history, the most 
precious fact our life contains. If we then yield to His attraction 
and come to feel with deep reverence the strength and purity of 
His soul, disclosing to us the impurity and weakness of our own, 
then His mighty claim comes home to us. We learn to share His 
invincible confidence that He can uplift and bless perfectly those 
who do not turn away from Him. 
vi ee $8. Such confidence in the Person and cause of 
Almighty Jesus implies-something—-else : it implies that we think 
and must think of a Power greater than all things; 
which will see to it that Jesus, who lost..His_life_in this world, 
shall be none the less victorious over the same world. This 
thought of such a Power lays hold of us as firmly as did that 
view of Jesus by which we were overwhelmed. This is the. 
beginning of the consciousness within us, that there is a living 
God; this is the only real beginning of an inward submission 
to Him. As soon as trust in Jesus awakens this thought within 
us, we connect the thought at once with our experience of 
the inner life of Jesus asa present fact 1m our Owaiieme poe 
startled sense we felt at the disclosure of actual, living good- 
ness in His Person, and the sense.of..condemnation.that we felt: 
are at once attributed by our...souls..to.the power—of God, of 
which we have now. become~consctous.”” The man who has felt 
these simple experiences. cannot. possibly attribute them to any 
other source. The God in whom he now believes for Jesus’ 
sake, is as real and living to him as the man Jesus is in His 
marvellous sublimity of character. If we ask: How does our 
thought of God come to include for us the thought of Omnipo- 
tence? the answer is, Clearly from the Person of Jesus alone. 
We arrive at the thought of Ommnipotence because we are 
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obliged to pay to Jesus the homage of believing that He must 
certainly succeed, even if all the world besides be against Him, 
The Omnipotence of which we become conscious in this way 
must be wielded by that same purpose which produced the life- 
work of Jesus. Nothing else could rule it. 


God in Jesus §g. Thus God. makes...Himselfknown’to” us as 

ist Nene 

us from, sin, the Power. that..is..with Jesus. We are obliged, then, 
rom its . : : 

condemna- to confess that the existence of Jesus in this world 
on an 


ees of ours is the fact in which God so touches us’ as to 
come into communion with us. Of course, we 

learn at the same time how great the contrast is between Jesus 
and ourselves; and we feel it the more keenly, the more we 
become alive to that strength of His character which so over- 
whelms us that it makes the reality of God undeniable. But 


for this very reason the God we recognise is not only the God 


of Jesus Christ. He is our own God. This follows fromthe = 


fact that the Man in whom we grasp with certainty the reality © 


of God stands _in the. attitude of friendship towards men who’ | 


feel themselves far. removed from..God. Luther says, ‘If we 
observe His loving and friendly companionship with His disciples, 
if we note how He rebukes without rejecting them, this will 
support and comfort us in every kind of trial. And this is 
the best and most excellent thing we have in Christ.”1 This 
personal attitude of Jesus assures us that His God is our God; 
and it hereby uplifts us into the Kingdom of God. Hence this 
fact, through which God touches us, not only relieves the 
impotence of the creature, which of itself can arrive at no 
certain knowledge of God, but at the same time it helps the 
sinner, who, when left to himself, tries to shut his eyes to the 


sean of God, because God’s nature is so strange to him: 


God enters into such sort of communion with us that He Be 


thereby forgives us our sins. Without forgiveness we should , 
still be uncertain of the reality of God. God will become 


certain to us only if His revelation of Himself confirms the “| 


moral claims we feel within us. He does this as He comes to 


(x1) Luther, Second Enlarged Edition, xv., 470; 1., 130. 
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us in Jesus, for He frees us from that moral want which the 
freedom and fulness of Jesus’ love have compelled us to feel 
within ourselves. Unless we are in the grasp of the God who 
turns to us in Jesus, those thoughts concerning what is good 
which Jesus: makes clear to us, only render us profoundly un- 
happy: for we cannot rid ourselves of these thoughts; we 
recognise their eternal truth; in them we first learn to _-under- 
stand the spiritual as distinct from the natural life. QWe see 
that we have no inner life at all until we recognise the good 
and let it rule in our hearts; and the clearer this becomes the 
more painfully are we sensible that all the force within us is in 
conflict with the good.» The world which supports and feeds us 
does not seem to us to be ruled by that law which we know 
to be the law of life. Arrangements and movements, which 
seemed to open a free course to the good we desire, are upset 
or arrested by the stronger force of blind chance. Even human 
society, instead of a proving to be an organism for the realisa- 
tion of freedom, surrounds us with so many obstacles that a 
communion with others in which we could find freedom and 
joy appears to be a far-distant and unattainable goal. At the 
same time the results of our own moral efforts are never of 
such a kind that we could trust our very life upon them; and 
least of all could any man do so whose conscience Jesus had 
quickened, for such men know well that by no strain of will 
can they bring forth from their own hearts that love which the 
law of Jesus demands. Now, if our life in the world has such 
an outlook, how can truth lie ultimately in the demand of the 
moral law that it is our duty to be good? No one can devote 
his life to ends which he does not fully admit to be capable 
of realisation. So the very thoughts which we know are able 
to set free our inner life only throw us “back again into 
discouragement and despondency. We are divided against 
ourselves: we are unable to realise that good thing which is 
evidently the way of true life for us. 

We are saved from this self-contradiction when once we 
have come to understand the fact that Jesus belongs to this 
world of ours. If he has only won from us the trust that His 
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cause is the cause of God, then we become sure that the good 
has a reality and a power in our own lives, because of the 
interest He showed in men, an interest which has stood the 
severest tests. Certainly, as soon as the law of duty is set 
forth and expounded to us as Jesus does it, so soon does that 
Jaw receive at once our unflinching approval, whether we are 
sure of any fulfilment or not. But unless: our existence in the 
world bore some sure sign that the good is not essentially foreign 
to human nature, we should never be certain that our know- 
ledge of moral law could lift our very selves up to a_ higher 
life, or that we ourselves could attain to the blessed liberty of 
a moral life. Jesus Christ is that sure sign. His attitude 
towards us uplifts us and makes it possible for us to trust that 
the Divine Power, which must be with Him and with His 
work, cares for us and makes us fellow-workmen with Him in 
nothing less than the actual realisation of His moral purposes 
in a Kingdom of God. Hence, by the conviction that in Christ 
God communes with us, we are placed inwardly in~a™~ position 
to overcome the opposition between our natural life and the 
law of duty. It thus becomes possible for us to believe that 
those very things in our surroundings which are hostile to the 
good, are by God’s power being made of service for what is 
good. Whenever our moral striving seems to exhaust. itself in 
vain attempts, we have still the consolation that we stand in 
and belong to a historical movement in which the good wields 
ever greater sway, for Christ’s work must reach its goal, and we 
know through God’s communion with us that we are assisting 


in that work. Our impression that in Christ we have to do 
with God gives thus such satisfaction to our moral need that : 


that impression deepens into the very clearest of certainties. 
For that is the true God who creates’ infinite life within us by 


causing us to rejoice in the good. 


ff : 
ap eee Re §10.< God communes with us, therefore, by the 


votnuecom appearance of Jesus Christ in such a way that we 


hese are perfectly certain we see Him.> Any doubts 


whether God does actually come near to us in Jesus are 
G 
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removed from the Cre mind by his experience that as 
soon as he understands this Man as the message of God to 
him, he finds a joy in bowing to..what.is inevitable, and in 
self-sacrifice for the sake of others. Our experience of the 
communion of God with us is, at the same time, the experience 
of moral deliverance. Without these things we should not have 
that certainty of faith which is present and active in every 
believer. °y . 


/ 
Tbs shall §11. The rise of faith @s the consciousness that 


the tise of | Od communes>with us cannot be forced. It remains 


ee the subjective experience of the man who learns to 
believe; he cannot transfer it to another. For whether anyone 
should place confidence in another person is certainly his own 
affair; it is possible to demonstrate the necessity for such a 
confidence to a man in whom it does not exist. If anyone 
would obtain this soul-emancipating trust in Jesus, he must turn 
to Jesus and place himself under Jesus’ influence. We all 
dislike to do this, for we fear that the impression He makes 
upon us will tear away the veils that conceal our forlorn 
condition. If some men do overcome this fear and are not 
dismayed by the appearance of the Holy One, although they 
know themselves condemned before Him, that must remain a 
Strange secret of their own inner life. 


ics Shied: §12. But, on the other hand, the man in whom 


wee cies «trust towards Jesus has been aroused, does not 


fan faith. jack objective ground for the attitude which he 
takes. He can justify that attitude to himself, and become free 
and joyful in the consciousness of standing in the—truth. The 
Christian’s consciousness that God communes with him rests on 
two oljective facts, the jivst of which ws the historical fact of the 
Person of Jesus. This fact is an element in our own personal 
reality. It must be admitted that unless we are to live half 
asleep, as it were, and to have an existence on the level of 
the brutes, we must face this fact as something in our lives, 
and must say what we will do with it. The Christian knows 
that every man who is morally alive must be able to see this 
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fact, which L., Ranke thus describes : more guiltless and more 
powerful, more exalted and more holy, has nought ever been on 
earth than His conduct, His life and His death; the human 
race knows nothing that could be brought, even afar off, into 
comparison with it.1 Hence all who close their eyes to this, 
the most precious fact that history contains, seem to the 
Christian to be shut up in a fatal subjectivity, and to be shut out 
from reality, from that nourishment without which thé inner life 
must starve. . 

The_ second olyective ground of the Christian’s consciousness 
that God communes with him 7s that we heay within ourselves 
the constant demand that we do nght. And this is not merely 
some high ideal which perhaps might not concern us; it is 
something: that we feel bound to obey. Here we grasp an 
objective fact which must be held to be valid in any historical 
study of life. For life as studied in history, or, in other words, 
actual human life, cannot be conceived of without the assump- 
tion that men know they are unconditionally bound to obey the 
law of duty. Now we find that the God of whose reality Jesus 
makes us conscious actually makes us morally free; that is, He 
actually brings it about that to do right ceases to be a painful 
problem for us, and begins instead to be the very atmosphere 
in which we live. Here then we find a thought which we have 
a right to hold to be an objective reality for every man, and 
we find this very thought working in us to make us certain of 


God. There are no other objective grounds for the truth of the_ 


Christian religion. ? 


(1) ‘‘The Popes 0 Rome,” 6th Edition, Olle. Tos 05 A 


(2) Compare my-~ book, ‘‘Die Religion im Verhaeltnis zum Welterkennen und zur 
Sittlichkeit’”’ (Religion in Relation to Knowledge and to Morality), Halle, 1879. It is obvious 
that for every man who shares this life of ours in history, the thought of duty has the 
significance above described. If we should cease to live this life of personal fellowship, this life 
of ours in the midst of history, then, of course, thoughts concerning duty would disappear from 
our mental horizon. On the other hand, as long as we retain even a glimmering of the 
idea that soul finds its true life only in personal fellowship, so long we must necessarily 
count it an eternal truth that we are bound by certain unconditional obligations. We could 
not live side by side, and know we were doing so, without assuming that we are so bound. 
Life in personal fellowship is always conceived as implying moral obligations as the eternal 
conditions of our life on earth. It is not simply true that we devise a shrewd rule by 
which we may preserve our worldly possession for ourselves, and that we then call that 
rule duty. On the contrary, we know that we obtain the true good of life for the first 
time when we obey duty’s unconditional demand. And yet when we speak of the eternal 
truth of morality in this sense, we certainly do not mean to .assert that the human indi- 
vidual carries that thought about with him, which we affirm to contain the eternal condition 
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The Chris- $13. Anyone who has let the fact of the personal 
essoinae walter Jesus work upon him, and who has been led 
Impregnable . : : : 

Rock forany thereby to trust in Him, cannot help thinking that 


customary 

beliefs. there is a Power over all things, and. that. that-Power 
is with Jesus. In what he experiences at the hands.of Jesus, he 
feels himself in the grip of this Power. Here his—religious—lfe 
begins, but this beginning is kept.from being a purely subjective 
experience by these two objective things, viz.: by that historical 
fact which, when once seen, never disappears, and by his 
conscience. “Through Jesus he has not merely a thought of God 
supported by proofs or authorities, but he has the Living God 
Himself, who is working upon him. The man who has attained 
that is a Christian. He is a Christian, although he isnot 
position to recognise as truths all those things which other 
Christians have professed. Where he notes his inability to do 
so, he will by no means determine, as some may expect, that 
he will nevertheless profess them to be truths. For example, 
he might be obliged to insist that it by no means follows from 
the new life created in him by the grace of God through Jesus 
Christ that he could fairly affirm all the affirmations of the so- 
called Apostolic Creed. At the same time, however, he might 
observe that other Christians, for whom he entertains the greatest 
respect, declare that they can heartily join in confessing that 
Creed as their own. Now what will a Christian do in these 
circumstances who has become conscious, in the way we have 
described, that God is working upon him? He will certainly 
not accuse his fellow-Christians of professing to believe what 
they do not believe, nor will he at once declare to be false 
those portions of the Creed which he cannot see to be the truth. 
Perhaps he may be obliged to. say they are false for other 
reasons ; but the fact that these things are strange to him will 
not of itself alone lead him to deny their truth. Indeed, he has 
just had the experience that a fact, hitherto utterly strange to 
him, is now true, to his certain knowledge. But, on the other 
for his personal life, just as he carries organs of sense. The thought of duty has arisen in the 
course of history, and moral knowledge is reached by the individual only when his per- 
sonality is developed by communion with other men. But when once we have grasped the 


thought of. duty, then that thought itself will lead to the conviction that it is only when 
we reach it that we first become conscious of what we are. 
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hand, when he observes that other Christians join in the 
Apostolic Creed, he will not be induced by seeing this to resolve 
to do the same. In his case such a resolve would not be an 
act springing genuinely out of that new life which he owes to 
the grace of God. If he were to make such a resolve he would 
act, not perhaps from cowardice or vanity, but, to put it briefly, 
with conscious untruthfulness. At best he would be yielding to 
an evil habit which would tend to drive him from that standing- 
ground that made him sure and glad, yes, from the impreg- 
nable rock of historical reality and the Eternal One. Through 
a strange confusion of thought this bad habit prevails largely. 


The quick- S - 

Ben orks §14. Men say that we must have firm ground 
ee peneath us, and that for- that reason it is well to 
Horsch’ «© old immovably to what is presented to us in the 


confessions of the ,Church, and presented to us, indeed, by the 
Holy Scriptures. “It is certainly of the utmost importance that 
the Christian should be conscious of standing on objective 
reality, and that his view of God’s working upon him should 
not hang in subjective mid-air.» But: it is clear that we can 
have such an objective basis for our faith only in facts which 
force themselves upon us as undeniable elements in the reality 
in which we stand. Then alone can we rejoice in the truth 
of our faith, for in that case our religious thinking obeys the 
compulsion of a sacred necessity.~.Qn the other hand, we fall 
precisely into the error of a false subjectivity whenever we seek 
to appropriate, as the contents of our faith, any conceptions’ 
which we do not see arising out of the fact that God comes 
into communion with us. For then we do not fit ourselves to 
the objective fact which is given ‘us, but follow our own 
arbitrary and subjective will. 

The temptation to the subjectivity of such a false attach- 
‘ment to creeds. is pressing in on us all in Christendom with 
tremendous force. There is but one sure. protection. against. it, 
and that is the joy we have in objective reality of the personal 
life of Jesus, and in His power to make us feel God working 
upon us. The man who is sensible of this joy knows that he 
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is hidden in a mighty Hand; and he is able to recognise evil 
in the demand that he should yield to feeble and arbitrary 
subjectivity, an evil thing though dressed in an ecclesiastical 
garb. In view of the devastation this demand is causing, it is 
high time that the officials of the Church should be asked 
whether they ought to give it the weight of their approval. If 
they do so, they hold poor souls the tighter in their prison 
chains, and that is not the office of the Church, but the office 
of. Cerberus. /‘ The Protestant people who. are) relusingaeam 
increasing numbers, to join in an arbitrary confession of the 
faith, are simply guarding themselves against counting anything 
the basis of faith which does not possess the weight of un- 
doubted fact. They are not holding by a false subjectivity, as some 
would-be churchly people would maintain; on the contrary, they 
are athirst for the objective in religion. So we mock their 
need if we offer them as a ground for their faith doctrines of 
Scripture and propositions of the Apostolic Creed in which 
they cannot, by any means, find an. expression of what they 
themselves shall recognise as fact. «They long for facts , which 
shall stand firm at the moment of deepest doubt, and by which 
they shall feel that they are not without God in the world. 
The only such facts are the inner life of Jesus and their own 
conscience. » 

Luther once said that he would argue no more with any 
man who did not recognise Holy Scripture as the Word of God. 
If we were now to take such a course, it would certainly be 
very convenient and very pleasing to the flesh, but it would be 
utterly fruitless. For even where the admission was made, in 
most cases it would be made no longer in the unthinking 
faShion. of Luther’s day. It would be the result ase ames 
either of arbitrary resolve, or of shallowness, or of anxiety. We 
ought rather to say that we will argue with every~man,- —and 
will only lay down our arms when we see that. men have -no~ 
sense of unconditional obligation, and that in them, therefore, 
conscience is dumb. Where such a point has not yet been 
reached, we are to go on preaching to men, not of things 
they cannot grasp as undoubtedly real, for such things can have 
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no power over them; but we are to preach of the inner life of Ai: 


the man Jesus, who rules in the world of conscience with far 
greater power than our weak faith is wont to imagine. 
ree §15. If itis true that the reality of the personal 
ae life of Jesus, when.grasped as a reality, becomes 
Genoa evidently the touch upon us of that God for whose 
sake we will forsake all else, then Jesus Himself and His power 

)over the heart are actually the vital principle of our religion. 

~‘¢The Christian religion consists in the personal love and adoration 
of Jesus Christ ; not in correct morality and correct doctrines, but 
in homage to the King.”’1> And what are we to call that joy in 
the personal life of Jesus with which men’s hearts glow when 
Jesus brings them into the presence of God, and -they learn 
there how He slays and makes alive again? I have no other 
name for it but this: it is the mightiest.love a-soul can give. 

<That mightiest love is what we have towards Jesus when once 
we have tasted the experience that it is through Him that 
God communes with us.» The religious life of the Christian is 
inseparable from vision of the personal life of Jesus. That 
vision must be the Christian’s constant companion, and so it 
is as he finds more and more that in such vision he grasps 
that reality without which,.all else in the world is empty and 
desolate. 

It is a dangerous undertaking then, and one that needs 
gentle handling, to say there is such a thing as a_false love 
fp iticts And yet this must be done. The very importance 
of the matter demands that it shall have firm handling. CIE 
love for Jesus is anything else than reverent joy in that personal . 
life which makes us feel the judgment and mercy of God, then 
that love is but the flowering of an impure heart.> We are 
easily impressed with the spiritual beauty of Jesus, and it 
arouses tender emotions in the soul; but if we do not get 
beyond this, we show thereby that we are not letting Jesus 
work upon us what He would. In these tender emotions we 
make ourselves virtually His equals, and remain precisely what 


(1) F. W. Robertson, ‘Sein Lebensbild in Briefen” (His Hfe as described in his letters) 
Gotha, 1888, p. 71. 
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we were before; but such emotions would be stifled if we really 
experienced what Jesus causes to dawn upon the sinful man 
who does not give play to his own vain feelings, but really gives 
himself into Jesus’ hands. <True love for Jesus is a far more 
serious matter; its attitude is determined by the discovery that 
He at once destroys all the self-contentment we had_ before, 
which, of course, was the very source whence a~sentimental 
admiration for His spiritual beauty could flow. 

We have said already that the religious experience of the 
Christians, or the experience of God’s entrance with power into 
our own life, is inseparable from the vision of the personal life 
of Jesus. It is equally true to say that we only occupy the 
attitude of true love towards Jesus when we are-raised_by Him 
up to God and away. beyond ourselves. Jesus loses nothing 
by our desires in manly earnest for nothing else than to trace 
in our own lives the working upon us of’ the power of the Ever- 
lasting God; indeed, it is only then that Jesus receives the 
reverent love which is His due. 


$16: It is to be hoped that we have wipims 
Qbjecons really described how God comes near in such a 
inanner that we can\say He communes with us. 

(i This will be denied no doubt, to begin with, by all 
those good people who look upon a _ historical event only as a 
means of expression for a religious idea, but do not-know—how 
to use it as a.message of God to themselves. With these it is 
easy to deal. In so far as their theory may be taken as a fair 
expression of their mode of thought, they do. not really stand 
within the Christian community. For that wherein they appre- 
hend God, is in their view either a state of being possessed by 
religious ideas, or it is an emotional experience of some other kind 
in which they think they can trace the nearness of God. but 

Cfor the Christian community the way of apprehension of God 
is the historical appearance of Christ, as that is maile—compre- 
hensible among us by the preaching of the -gospel—and—by 
practical Christian life.) | 

2, A second and different case is that of those of our 
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opponents who wish to be considered thoroughly orthodox in the 
churchly sense. They have great sympathy with that inward- 
ness of feeling not seldom exhibited by the mystic sort of people 
in their superiority to all external and historical facts; yet they 
cannot but grant our chief proposition. They say, as we do, 
that by the historical appearance of Jesus God so touches us 
that we become certain of Him. But they go on to explain 
that we must not remain where this leaves us; and they demand 
our acknowledgment that upon this basis there must be an 
immediate communion of God with the individual soul which 
Jesus has made accessible to Him. We shall have an oppor- 
tunity later on of considering how far this demand is correct. 
3, There is still another objection, and with this it is not 
so easy to deal. We may be told that what we have described 
as features of Jesus’ personal life do not make such an 
impression, by any means, as to justify our assertion that he 
who comes to see their reality is himself thereby lifted over 
antoe tie midst of a new reality. We cannot rebut such an 
objection ; we have rather here to vuard against a misunder- 
standing. The writer’s power is insufficient for such speech 
concerning Jesus as should make His portrait alive and powerful 
in the soul of the reader. When aman can do that he ought i 
to cease to be an academic theologian: he should hasten as a 
preacher of the gospel to give to the community the best thing } 
tiatscanebeeciven it. Our ‘task here 1s a more modest one, 
but it is not superfluous: it is to describe the inner process of 
fee senristian «religion, and, in the first place, to describe its 
fundamental experience. It is surely worth the labour simply 
to bring the Christian Church to recognise that it is the most 
important thing for a Christian to become inwardly certain, 
through facts that are objective and cannot be taken away 
from him, that God communes with him. This is clearly the 
most important thing if our salvation is to consist in our 
having God ruling in us. If God is to rule in us, then above 
all things God must become a reality for us, and so thoroughly 
that all that holds us in captivity shall be thereby thrust aside. 
Hence the question is whether God manifests Himself as a real 
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Power working upon us, so that we are conscious of it just as of 
anything else in this world. Jesus could not give us this knowledge 
through His teaching alone; even the sacred Scriptures, regarded 
as a compendium of doctrines and information concerning -God-and 
Christ, cannot. convey.itto—us. “We can have it thromoi 
Jesus only when we apprehend His personal life to be now 
and for us a present part of the real world, and powerful. enough 
to compel us to see God as a real power. 


§17. We have sought.to show how this can be. 
Summary. The records concerning Jesus show us an inner life 
which wins our trust through its moral sublimity and 
its self-conscious Messiahship. No means which historical science 
can employ will suffice to give us full assurance that what the story 
offers us is an actual part of the history to which we belong. Doubt 
as to its actual historicity can be really overcome only by regard- 
ing the contents of what we find to be the inner life of Jesus. Of 
course, everyone endowed with ordinary human feeling can see that 
the records present to us a marvellously clear picture of personal 
| life. But that that picture is not a work of mere fancy which has 
| gradually become adopted by many as a text for religious and 
moral truths, can only be proved by the effect produced-upon us 
by the contents of the picture. 

We find the Person of Jesus only in the preaching of disciples 
who believed in Him. Is it perhaps possible that it is only 
the disciples we see, and not Jesus Himself? To this question no 
“answer can be given by that science whose business is to find out 
what can be proved to be real. The man who does answer it 
must base his answer upon his own personal conviction. <The 
Jesus, that is, the inner life of Jesus, that appears to us in those 
testimonies of the disciples concerning their faith, bring us face 
to face with a decision, to wit: are we going to exalt ourselves 
above this man, or are we going to bow before Him?/) If we 
bow before Him, we do so because His person works in us an 
experience that can be produced in no man by mere compulsion. , 
We feel that He first reveals to us what personal, spiritual life 
is, and He makes us feel how starved and perplexed is our 
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own inner life. If the portrait of Jesus tells us these things, 
then we need not insist on knowing it in the exact historical 
sense : we can accept that portrait as the historical effect of a 
Person who is all-powerful in His sway over us, but whose 
personality we cannot describe with historical exactness. If 
anyone will insist on some other mode of procedure, then he 
must hold the opposite conviction, namely, that he could produce 
the portrait of Jesus out of his own spiritual resources. For 
our part we cannot do this, for it is He who makes us both 
poor and rich. We could never make the great, full portrait 
of an inner life which should so influence Christians, how- 
ever many words we might say. It is the same in any other 
case: 1f a man wins our confidence, we find that the immediate 
impression which his personality makes upon us has far more 
in it for us than all that we might say to others in justification 
of our trust. The more powerfully the personal impression lays 
hold of us, the greater is the contrast between our powers of 
description and the impression which the memory retains. But 
when the way is pointed out to us, then we can construct for 
ourselves the picture Ol csus Pinner life tromethe*sospels. a 
Sinaie who 1s of the truth will hear the voice of God in the 
fact that such a life actually exists. No one can render help to 
him who will not see the facts; such a man gets drowned in 
his blank negation. \But the man who lets himself be mastered 
by that power of personal life that is made manifest in Jesus 
gains thereby a new fulness of life, and is placed in a new 
world. » He sees now what he could not see before, namely, 
that his own manner of life is wrong, and that what he has 
made of himself, alas! is nothing. <Through the strength of 
Jesus he is made to acknowledge the reality of an Omnipo- 
tence which gives this Man the victory, and from the friend- 
ship of Jesus for the sinners whom He humbles, he gathers 
courage to believe that all these things mean God’s_ love 
seeking out him, poor sinner as he is. 


CHEE ha tile 
GOD'S INCREASING COMMUNION WITH US. 


§1. When Jesus has given us these things, then 


Jesus’ gift is : ‘ ‘ g : y 
earuttla . We are united in our own inner life with Godaaye 


ne hee no longer need anyone to tell us that there is a 


God, for we cannot see the fact of the inner life 
of Jesus which is now present before our own souls without 
becoming aware of God in that fact. Just as little do we 
need to be told by others how God works upon us, for God 
comes into communion with us in the very event which makes 
us certain of Him. We find out how God works, for we actually 
experience God making us feel, by the spiritual power of Jesus, 
who He is, what is His will, and what are His purposes with 
us. We cannot communicate to a third person by any words 
of ours what God thus imparts to us. We cannot even find 
any complete expression of it which will satisfy ourselves. 
When we try to express it we constantly fall into the use of 
conceptions which contradict each other and cannot be combined 
in one definite and consistent picture. God takes away our 
self-confidence, and yet creates within us an invincible courage; 
He destroys our joy in life, and yet makes us blessed; He slays 
us, and yet makes alive; He lets us find rest, and eyecare 
with unrest; He takes away the burden of a wasted _ life, and 
yet makes human life much more serious than it~1s~without 
Him. God gives us a new existence that is complete and well- 
rounded; yet what we find therein is always turning into a 
longing for true life, and into desire to be renewed in spirit. 
If God would only allow us to remain what we were, then our 
conceptions of His working upon us would not be contradictory 
one of another; but as soon as we become aware that God is 
touching us in the personal life of Jesus, and so making us 
certain of Himself, then at once we feel that we have set out 
upon a new course of life. If we only keep in touch with the 
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inner life of Jesus, and are lifted up to God by Him, then we 
become constantly impressed anew by the fact that an ever-new 
fulness is being given to our life. We have not the mastery 
over it, but it is utterly inexhaustible; it is ever changing, 
changing, changing us. 


§2. The faith which was planted in us as children 
The revela’ ‘by Christian, training becomes perfected in this 
in vie? «consciousness that God communes with us by the 
Person oi: Jesus. When we were children we heard 
of God through other Christians. At that time the inner life 
of Jésus could not yet be the revelation of God to us. We 
could not at that stage so apprehend it that we should be led 
to see<in Jesus the working of God upon us? Nevertheless, 
even then God turned towards us, and so made it possible for 
us to understand what others said concerning Him: it was, all 
the time, the same revelation of Him, although in another 
form. Some of those who spoke to us of God—our parents, 
for example, if all was as it should be—convinced us that they 
saw that of which they spoke. Their earnest love, their truth- 
fulness and self-control, their stronger and more mature personal 
life, became to us a revelation of the God on whom they 
Galledsan We) were brought near to God, not by the mere | 
instruction we received, but by that personal life sanctified of | 
God which found expression in the instruction. Just so, the 
Church, the community of believers, became our mother, and 
opened to us the Kingdom of God. We were led to God, in 
the first instance, not through the inner life of Jesus itself, but 
through persons who belonged to Him, who had been set free 
by Him and placed in the presence of God. 


$3. But the food of childhood is insufficient for 


ahette Your dater life. As we arrive at riper. years our 
needs, in 


maturer 


se moral convictions must be reached independently ; 


we have to distinguish for ourselves between good and 
evil. In respect of our faith in God also we outgrow our 
dependence on our surroundings. Of course, our religious faith 
can never be as independent as our moral convictions are; for 
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our certainty of the reality of God always depends upon our 
actually seeing that God is communing with us, hence it is 
impossible for us to become entirely independent of revelation. 
But the growth of our moral freedom makes necessary for us 
a revelation quite different from that which can be imparted 
to a child. When we awake to the consciousness of our moral 
responsibility, we are compelled to think where we are, and 
thereby free ourselves and realise ourselves inwardly as so 
distinct from our surroundings that the faith of other men can no 
longer be for us a decisive proof of the presence of God. God 
must speak more _distinctly..to.a—man. who has. been..thrown 
upon himself and isolated by the power of his moral thoughts. 
Hence the Christian Church, which takes the child in her 
arms, points the adult to something away beyond herself. She 
points him to the fact which she holds in constant remembrance 
as the foundation for her own existence, namely, the Personal 
life of Jesus. When we have been trained to moral freedom, 
and are thus enabled to judge our own conduct, it soon 
becomes impossible for us to profess the same faith in God 


in which we grew up as children. We can no longer depend, 
as the child does, on the persons about us, for we now actually 


test the spiritual life of others, and that by ideals which we 
of ourselves assert to be right. Our religious faith seeks surer 
foundations, for we have learned what sort of thing a truly 
well-grounded personal conviction is. But, above all, when we 
are amid the pains of moral life, we cannot avoid the feeling 
and the question, Has God forsaken us? When we are obliged 
to admit that we have injured our spiritual strength, and that 
we have become a hindrance to what is good, then the thought 
of that Omnipotence which supports and protects us grows 
faint within us. For it comes upon us as an undeniable truth 
that our ways run contrary to that which alone can ultimately 
prevail. Then we are forsaken of God, so far as we can see. 
Of course we may try to reassert ourselves, even in such a 
position. We may, for example, take those thoughts of the love 
of God which express the confidence of Christian faith, and try 
to use them to deaden and silence our own experience, wherein 
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no trace of God’s love is written. This is the practice men are 
led to adopt when they are told that it will help them if they 
determine to accept Christian doctrines. 

Again, we may be honest, and give up faith that a God 
has anything to do with us, and may still retain our faith in » 


moral ideas, and may resolve to live for these. This is theg, 


position of men without number, who are called by their wealth 
and culture to be the intellectual guides of the people. 

Or, finally, we may join the ranks of those who fling away 
all that uplifts the soul, and abandon ourselves to the careless- 
ness of brutish life. This last course is but the natural out- 
come of the other two, for both these are equally untrue. 
For, in the one case, all thought of the love of God is mean- 
ingless to us if we feel that we are condemned by that power 
which alone we can think of as divine. \And, in the second 
case, a man who is conscious that he is wrong cannot find 
any comfort in believing in moral ideas, except at the cost of 
falsifying those ideals and deceiving himself. Such persons 
evade the truth that a man can only will the good by denying 
himself, and that he can only deny himself when he has 
inwardly risen above all need; he cannot deny himself when he 
is rendered inwardly unhappy and powerless by the consciousness 
of being wrong. pee 

It is not possible, then, for an adult to feel himself as 
thoroughly in the protection of God as a child feels unless he 
has a different revelation of God from that which a child can 
grasp. We rise out of the God-forsaken,.condition of an evil 
conscience and find our way back to God only when we are 
able to see that God has regard to this need of ours in His 
revelation of Himself. Jesus_brings the vision of this to us, 
for by His appearance in history He makes us certain of God, 
when for conscience’ sake, we cannot rest content with any 
mere record of the religious thoughts of other men. 


The rise of §4. Every man who has come to be at all 


t ‘ : 
fae sense Of conscious of what is good may be led on to under- 


Jesusmeets stand that God can be none other than the Personal 
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Vitality and Power of Goodness; and the marvellous fact of the 
Person of Jesus corresponds exactly to this hope of our hearts 
concerning God and gives it a positive answer. While from 
our _own inner life we gain no certain knowledge of the power 
of the Good over the real, Jesus makes us certain of it by 
exhibiting in His Person the living fulness and undoubted 
power of a good will, and thus He. gives.us..avision_of the 
power of the Good over _the real. We find in Him the first 
one who makes clear and gives a definite character to those 
moral ideals by which we judge ourselves and others. Hence 
we cannot judge Him, but we feel ourselves judged by Him. 
If we do not know Him, then the trouble of our evil conscience 
grows to its climax and utters itself in the thought that 
there is no God. For the contrast between what we ought to 
be and what we are, between our desire for life and our feeling 
of helplessness, prevents any strong faith in God from arising 
within us. But if, on the contrary, Jesus has become a—real 
fact to us, He makes us feel that the Good has a power over 
the real, and He makes us feel also that we are separate from 
that power. In this experience a man who is morally mature 
gains a new certainty of God which is no longer dispelled by 
his consciousness of guilt, but confirmed by it. We do not 
believe in God on the strength of what we observe in ourselves ; 
it is also true that we do not believe in. Him because—ofwhat 
others tell us. Our well-meaning friends can utter no words 
which can avail against the reality of our moral need; only 
some reality which is similarly undeniable can _help_us_there. 
But now, what we cannot do of ourselves we must do for 
Jesus’ sake. He makes us grasp the thought that God rules — 
in this real world of which we ourselves are conscious. _We 
can think of ourselves as being without God; we cannot think 
SO ObsorLIM. By the strength of His inner life He makes clear 
to us both our own moral powerlessness and the Lealtye of 
God. The power of Jesus over personal lives consists in the 
fact that when He. comes, to them He +causes them at once 
to despair over their own inability and to become_ ‘aware of 
God. But when Jesus has revealed God in such a way to 
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men, He then uses His power over them so as to uplift them. — 
§5. Jesus gathers together all His powers for the ; 

ners task of redemption, which is His great vocation. ””~ 

eae This vocation is to reveal to us thd i blesdédness oy, 


us? 

the life of a man who is in fellowship with God, 
and also His own desire to help us and His invincible 
confidence that He can do so. He shows this latter to the 
men who experience His power over them, and so_redeems 
then. For they gather: from this that the God whom they 
learned to know first as the Father of Jesus Christ and the 
Judge of their wrong-doing, desires, nevertheless, to be their 
Father also. Thus we become aware of God’s working 
upon us by placing ourselves under the influence of the inner 
Alife or Jesus’ in willing self-surrender and submission. Herein 
lies the true analogy between the faith of a Christian and that 
of a child. We must suffer ourselves to be lifted, like childven, above / ; 
all that we ave when left to ourselves. In this way we fulfil the 
commandment that we shall become as little children. On the 
other hand, we certainly do not resemble children if we try to 
copy the religious conceptions which prevail around us. For 
while such imitation follows naturally in the case of a child, we 
can only accomplish it by force, as it were. Though we might 
attain the same outward result, we should be acting in a spirit 
entirely opposed to that of a child. The child-like spirit can 
only arise within us when our experience is the same as a 
child’s; in other words, when we meet with a _ personal life 
which compels us to trust it without reserve. Only the Person 
of Jesus can arouse such trust.in.a_man who has awakened to “! 
moral self- consciousness. If such a man surrenders himself to 
anything “or anyone else, he throws away not only his trust but 


himself. 


Aan ee $6. Now, when the fact of Jesus’ personal influence 


forms the ol upon us has led us to recognise that God reveals, 


nd al « ’ | 4 i 
bringsina /1imself to us and pours out His love upon us, Qe} /,y.4 
\e 


»°* find that the whole world is transformed. for us. For! 


the world wherein this has befallen us is no longer to our eyes 
H 
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a weary stretch of numberless and meaningless events. What 
we experience at the hands of Jesus tells us the purpose of 
all that reality amidst whose relationships His Person stands. 
We find in Him that love means to save us and that it has 
power over al] that is real, and so then the particular events 
of our lives all turn out to be efforts of God in behalf of our 
souls. “The whole world appears to us now to be a well-ordered 
system whose culminating point is the Person of Jesus and His 
work upon us. » And yet this new view of the world is by no 
means the climax of all that is included in the thought of the 
Christian who has become certain of God through the reality 
of Jesus: he has more than an altered view of the work-a-day 
world: he sees also a new reality which is to take form in 
himself and others through that which God will make of 
them. 

But we are only raised to such life amid new reality when 
that fact remains present to us which alone can tell us the 
depths of our moral need, and can then raise us to the experi- 
ence of divine life. We affirm that this fact isthe inner life 
of the man Jesus, and yet we cannot prove it. How—could_.we, 
since everyone must experience for himself that the spiritual 
power of Jesus.destroys his confidence in self, and creates—in 
him a trust in God, so making him a new creature? All we 
can do is to show how a man becomes inwardly changed, 
when he does find and understand the communion of God with 
his soul in the influence of Jesus upon him. But we cannot 
substitute any product of reflection for this fact itself which we 
are to experience as the turning of God towards us. And yet, 
self-evident as this appears, it is, nevertheless, only with im- 
mense difficulty that we free ourselves from the contrary way 
of thinking. Even we who are. Christians are constantly 
tempted to regard Jesus Christ as the pre-supposition from 
which our relation to God may be inferred with logical certainty. 
The truth is that we ought to grasp Him as a fact which is 
real beyond all doubt, and which convinces us, by the power of 
its own contents, that God is turning to us in that very fact 
itself, in order to draw us to Himself. But then it is infinitely 
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more convenient to put aside this vision of a fact, and to seek 
the guarantees of our certainty of the grace of God in thoughts 
concerning Jesus, anstead of seeking them in Jesus Himself; >for 
the vision of this fact, in other words, the real, personal life of 
Jesus, constantly imposes new labour upon our souls, and makes 
us find God’s power in an experience which is most painful, 
and which utterly breaks down our self-conceit. If, instead of 
this, it were actually possible for us to find true blessing in 
such mere reflections concerning Christ, and if these could 
give us substantial guarantees of the presence of God, then it 
would be possible to avoid that painful inward process amid 
which we become lifted to the consciousness that God is acting 
upon us. 


sips ete $7. The temptation to follow this attraction always 


eo accompanies an acceptance .as a matter of custom of 

Jesus cannot 

do this: they 
may do the 
opposite. 


the doctrines of the Church concerning Christ and 
His work. These doctrines may, indeed, be expres- 
sions of well-grounded Christian thinking : but they become, in 
spite of that, a powerful temptation to us if they hinder us from 
seeing the fact in which we are to find God entering our life, _ 
and which therefore ought to becthe basis of our faith in-Him,.» 
The same thoughts concerning Christ which as thought out by 
others may be a sign of their redemption, will become deadly 
to us if we allow ourselves to be persuaded that we must 
Becepeetheny in order to be’ redeemed. For then the ‘fact 
remains concealed from us that God alone is our Helper, that 
our highest good is to be at one with Him, and that we are 
at one with Him only when we are able to trace in undeniable 
facts the evidence that His power is the power of love that is 
seeking us out and overcoming the evil within us. If our 
hearts no longer impel us to seek in Jesus Christ the fact in ~ 
which God reveals Himself to us, then, even surrounded by the 
greatest wealth of Christian ideas, we shall soon come to desire, 
not God Himself, but security from Him and protection from 
His power. 


~ 


% 
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He who §8. This danger is clearly seen, let us observe, in 
would con- 


fess the Deity the way in which the Christian Churches use the 
fo) rist 


must first confession of the Deity of Christ. They do not, of 


know Jesus, 


and Jesus’ course, abandon the proposition that Christ is the 
influence 


upon his life. Wfediator through whom Christian people have access 


to God, or through whom their communion with Him is 
wrought. But the proposition is robbed of its meaning by what 
is added to it. In other words, it is regarded as self-evident 
that if we wish to enjoy the mediation of Christ we must first 


“ol all confess. His. Deity. . This demand preventssematwaae 


honest man from coming to Christ, and disturbs the clearness 
of many an earnest Christian’s faith. Its injustice can no longer 
be concealed. ‘To confess the Deity of Jesus means, in_ plain 
words, to confess that Jesus is God. It is clearly impossible 
for a man to appropriate this thought to himself so as to find 
any meaning in the words, unless Jesus has already led him _to 
break with his past and to enter with living power upon a new 
existence.» 

If we are to understand the proposition that Jesus is God, 
it is evident in the first place that Wwe must know Jesus Himself 
If we do not learn to know Him, and if we nevertheless go 6n 
using the thought that He is God, then we only possess the 
general idea of Divine Incarnation. A man who is not utterly 
devoid of imagination may do something even with this; he 
may construct a philosophy of the world in which he himself 
plays the part of spectator of a performance. But such a play 
of imagination round the thought of Incarnation and such a 
philosophy have no | significance for a man’s own _ personal 
existence. ‘ It may be said, however, that the doctrine that in 
Jesus God became man is nevertheless of service because it draws 
men’s attention to Him. That is true, but it by no means follows 
that in order to become Christians we must adopt the confession 
of that doctrine, or even that we could do so. It can_ only 
incite us to gaze upon the Man who so influénced others. that 
in Him they were able to see a God who had. become man. 
In that case it is possible that we may learn and understand 
what moves the soul of Jesus, and feel the power ofthat 
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Personal Spirit, which in all its movements reveals the power 
of what is good, andcat the same time ventures to place itself 
in the midst of history. »Then, on the ground of such experience 
of the man Jesus, there may begin to germinate and rise within 
us the knowledge that God Himself can be none other than that 


Personal Spirit whose influence reaches us through Jesus, <It , 
is what we experience at the hands of Jesus that first gives | 
definite meaning to the confession of the Deity of Christ.» 


Redeeming power for us can only lie in something which actually 
works upon us. But the doctrine of the Deity of Christ, on 
the contrary, can of itself help no one. The man who only knows 
that doctrine and the name of Jesus, and who is also so devoid 
of character as to repeat the doctrine after others, is certainly 
not made a Christian by that. Hence it is meaningless to say 
to men, ‘“‘If you wish to be redeemed by Christ you must 
believe in His Deity.”” We ought rather to put the matter thus: 
‘“If you wish to be redeemed by Christ, you must experience 
in the fact of His Person that God communes with you. To 
experience that is redemption.” 


He who §g. Secondly, if we are truthfully to confess the 
would con- : Sy 8 
ae Deity of Jesus, it is necessary that we should have 
esus is God, : ‘ 
must also recognised God. But<we first see clearly what God 
have recog- 


nised God. really is when we experience God’s communion with 
us in the influence which Jesus has upon us. Before God 
becomes a power in our inner life and creates new life within 


us we have necessarily false notions concerning Him.» By His 


| 


own wonderful appearance Jesus can overcome both our doubts ™ 


as to the reality of God and our illusions concerning Him. Has 
a man seen that wondrous personal life of Jesus and does he 
feel in it the mighty working of God upon himself, then in 
that he has the experience of redemption. The vision otf God 
working on us in such wise is redemption. Now, how is it 
possible for anyone who has not had this experience to 
appropriate as his own the thought of the Deity of Christ? If 
that be possible, then it is also possible that, entirely of our- 
selves, we should understand something which Jesus alone, by 
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redeeming us, can make us understand, namely, the expression, 
*‘ Deity.” In that case, something which we are supposed to 
receive through Jesus as the revelation of God Himself is 
placed at the mercy of man’s caprice, and he may give to the 
expression any meaning he pleases. 

And so the Church ought by no means to say to the men 
she wishes to lead on the way of redemption, ‘‘ Believe in the 
Deity: of Jesus, that ye may be saved. She ought) tathersre 
say, ‘Do not imagine that. you..can..either believe ar_under- 
stand it, for only the redeemed can do that.” < ‘The true teaching 
‘of the Church concerning the significance of the Person and 
Work of Jesus can only be adopted by a man to whom Jesus 
Christ means everything. 7 


al 


The injury Siro. The demand that men shall confess a 
done to men é ; : : Eye 
by the definite doctrine concerning Christ as a condition of 


customary z . aes f 
doctrine of redemption is not the only customary injury that is 


the Atone- 

ment. being done. The one question of absolute importance 
is whether Jesus gains a power over us through His personal 
life. And a second hindrance to this may easily arise from the 
contents of the Church’s doctrines of the Person and—Work of 
Jesus. 

This hindrance may be clearly seen in that doctrine of the 
Atonement which the Reformers derived from the theology of 
the Middle Ages, with certain well-known alterations. According 
to that doctrine there was a divine nature in Jesus, and because 
of it the deeds which He actually did were able to remove 
those hindrances in God which restrained His love for sinful 
humanity. Since Jesus’ work wrought satisfaction for God in 
view of the injury done to Him by sin, it becomes the ground 
of our certainty that God can forgive us, and can receive us 
again into the realm of His grace. This conclusion—that_God 
can do such things for us—is, of course, the highest point we can 
reach on the assumption of that doctrine, viz.,“that Christ’s 
work is made a work of redemption by His divine nature, a 
nature not fully defined, and which He is in some way supposed 
to possess» This indefinite conception of Christ’s divine nature 
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may indeed serve us in one way, namely, by adding a sort of 
explanation as to how what is to us an incomprehensible pro- 
cedure becomes possible, namely, that God should turn towards 
the sinner and proffer him’ His love. But-the thought that in 
some mysterious way there was divine nature in Jesus cannot 
help us to think of God’s forgiveness as a veal thing that is 


actually ours. Yet this alone can satisfy our longing for 

redemption. 

The merits §i1. As opposed to Socinianism that doctrine of 
and defects 

weet the the Reformers concerning the Atonement was in the 
eformers’ 


doctrine of right, and it may claim even to-day that it exalts an 

ment. important truth as against rationalistic disfigurements 
or the’ Christian thought concerning the Atonement. For the 
Christian faith is obviously a very feeble thing if all it does is 
to infer that divine forgiveness goes without saying because we 
have learned that God is lové.t/ Anyone must have utterly 
misunderstood the history of Jesus’ life who only gathers from it 
that He proclaimed such an inference as a truth which any man 
can grasp. If the work of Jesus be seriously considered, it will 
rather make the impressior. on the student that the divine 
forgiveness of sins is not a matter of course, but is something 
utterly marvellous. It is therefore a merit of the Reformers’ doctrine 
of Atonement which cannot be too highly praised, that it 
emphasises this impression made by the story of Jesus. Their 
doctrine represents the work of Jesus as simply that satisfaction 
given to God which makes it possible for Him to perform that 
act of forgiveness, an act which would otherwise be impossible. 
But this very form of recording the important truth that divine 
forgiveness is not a matter of course is of little use for the end 
it seeks. 

G.p For in the first place this.form of the doctrine expects 
fhaveawanecan see why it has become. possible for. God to 
forgive him. But ‘the more a man supposes he has this insight, 
the more will he tend to lose sight of the idea that the forgive- 
ness 1s ‘an act of incomprehensible goodness. We can see how 


\ 


(1) This opinion has been attributed to Ritschl ; I consider this the grossest misrepresen- 


(eatin of his theology which has been madé. 


—~2 
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thoroughly that doctrine of Atonement leads into contradiction 
of the actual experiences of the forgiveness of sins, if we 
remember the assertion that since Christ has rendered complete 
satisfaction to God, divine forgiveness is an act of the strictest 
justice. That assertion, made by the orthodox theology of the 
seventeenth century, was certainly very comprehensible; but 
how far does such an opinion lie from the inner experience of 
the man whom Christ comforts! Plainly, then, the thought that 
the work of Christ is a satisfaction for our sin because of the 
divine nature that works within Him, leads ultimately to the 
denial of the very thing it ought to guard. 

(1.) Again, this orthodox doctrine of the Atonement leaves 
the individual in the end in the same position where he is left 
by rationalism, with its assertion that all Jesus did was to 
proclaim that God, as the loving Father, is willing to forgive. 
The supporters of the orthodox doctrine observe, rightly enough, 
that such a proclamation is of no use to the sinner, for the 
simple reason that he cannot believe it. Over against this 
declaration of what some one thinks, there stands the undeniable 
reality of his own feeling of guilt. The man who feels con- 
demnation by the Eternal in his own consciousness of guilt is 
not so easily persuaded that acceptance of a doctrine will take 
away this reality from him. He finds himself in a condition 
which to him is an undeniable fact; and is he quite able to step 
out of that reality in which he finds himself, out of that con- 
demnation whose justice he sees, for the sake of a doctrine 
which others preach to him? Jesus did indeed speak of that 
love of the Heavenly Father which is prepared to forgive 
without reserve those who repent, but He never made to anyone 
the degrading suggestion that it should be accepted simply on 
the strength of His mere statement. Jesus did not write the 
story of the Prodigal Son on a sheet of paper for men who 
knew nothing of Himself. He told it rather to men who saw 
Him, and who, because of His own personal life, were to be 
sure there was a Father in Heaven, of whom He.was speaking. 
It is evident that ideas belonging to Catholic piety have sprung 
up again amid rationalism, and in the wide areas of the liberal’ 
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Christianity of our ee as well as amid pietism’ the evidence 
is this fancy that the mere doctrine of the father-like love of | 
God can help the troubled sinner. For this fancy corresponds | 
exactly to the Catholic practice, which does not minister to the 


_— 


inner life of the Christian thirsting for truth and reality, but 
requires instead that, like the Jesuits, we shall forego altogether 
any inner life of our own, full of sincerity and truthfulness. A 
sinner who is not willing to tread the Jesuitical path will heartily 
scorn the suggestion that he either can or ought to approve of 
that rationalistic doctrine. Thus Protestant orthodoxy exhibited 
some of the genuine instincts of the Reformation when, during 
the Socinian controversy, it fought to the bitter end against that 
rationalistic dream. 

But what now must be said of the practical working of the 
orthodox. doctrine itself? It rejects the rationalistic doctrine 
just described, and Bavsreeiuelt (isaciinpossiples that.) (Godiiean 
forgive as a mere matter of course, without first doing something 
else.” So it goes on to say that first the work and sufferings 
of Christ provided a satisfaction for the justice of God, and then 
this made it possible for Him to forgive sinners. Thus the 
attempt is made to face the fact that no sinner who is trying 
to be honest could by any possibility expect God’s forgiveness 
simply as a matter of course. But then, suppose a sinner whose 
whole soul has been broken by the feeling of his moral 
unworthiness should accept this orthodox doctrine, he would still 
remain precisely where the teaching of rationalism would leave 
himeeeelven suppose the doctrine true, that God can spare 
sinners the torments of hell because Jesus suffered these in their 
stead, still, no sinner who has become conscious of his need can 
draw from this ability of God to forgive all men the only 
inference that would actually relieve his distress. He cannot 
say to himself, ‘‘Since God can forgive all men, he does actually 
forgive me.”’ 

Now what has orthodox theology done to bridge over the X 
chasm between the universal possibility of forgiveness and se 
actual forgiveness of God which I need? It has proposed al 
doctrine of the “Plan of Salvation”; and in this we are told 


~ 
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that various stages of help by Divine Grace are needed to bring 
the sinner to appropriate for himself that salvation which has 
been objectively provided, namely, that deliverance of God from 
the necessity of condemning us of which we are told in the 
doctrine of the work of Christ. But even this doctrine, again, 
may be true, and yet it will not deliver anyone who accepts it 
from his own moral need. For the sinner will be constantly 
driven to ask himself whether, after all, what it says, and what 
may really happen with others, will actually come to pass in 
his own case. Repeated assurances that he will get.the certainty, 
if he only faithfully adopts the doctrine and seek. to live by it, 
do not help him at all. Any Christian who has but a trace 
of earnest desire for life, will certainly not be put off with words 


(like these for food. “He demands a fact which shall outweigh 
_the fact of his inward feeling of condemnation? Nothing can- 


help him but a fact which shall speak to him from an undeniable 


event, and which shall convince him that God does forgive him, 


that is, forgives this particular man. The orthodox theology has 
not opened the way for this fact, but has lost it. 


It may well cause sheer amazement to see pious men, who 
are enthusiastic for their Protestant faith, who can be neverthe- 
less quite content with the orthodox doctrine of the work of 
Christ and the ‘‘ Plan of Salvation,” things which can by no 
means bring a sinner to what he needs for his redemption, even 
if he resolve to accept :them. This would” be “still=auitemin- 
comprehensible, even if these men had never known Jesus from 
their Bibles. (Their love for Him, to which their hymns and 
lives bear abundant witness, justifies us in thinking that, in spite 
of their doctrine, they must have received their actual proof of 
God’s forgiveness from the fact that “the inner life of Jesus has 
confronted them as a real element in history. ) 


The doctrine §12. On the .other hand, it is (quitenescyaco 
of vicarious mana 
suffering: understand why men are unwilling to let go the 


Eaaecates thought that redemption has been won by the 


and its json bd : 4 
mistakenuse. yjcarious suffering of Christ. For when once the 


believer has heard the message of God to him in Christ, and 
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sees therein that God’s forgiveness has come to himself, his faith 
naturally conceives that only through the fact of the moral 
Personality of Jesus, made perfect through suffering, could God 
enter once more into communion with men who have sinned. 
Nay, more; he says more certainly, as he looks back upon 
Jesus’ work, ‘‘ He suffers what we should have suffered.” Hence 
it always seems remarkable to find so little said in the New 
Testament of this idea that Christ bore our punishment, This 
would be very natural. But we act in an utterly unnatural and 
mischievous way if, instead of this, we adopt the ecclesiastical 
dogma of satisfaction, and make the idea of substitution the 
starting-point from which we are to understand Jesus, and the 
ground of our certainty of the forgiveness of our sin. The idea 
that Jesus has borne our punishment cannot help us to such 
comprehension or such certainty. It has another purpose to 
fulfil in the life of the Christian, as may be clearly seen from 
the following considerations. 

The man who has received forgiveness through Christ will 
constantly experience afresh that doubts arise from his sense of 
Sin, wand. seek to rob him of the spiritual treasure he has got. 
But if he has truly found in Jesus_a God who forgives him, 
‘then he will also find help against the doubts of his evil con- 
science by looking upon Jesus. He will see that while Jesus 
dispensed forgiveness, He was at the same time consciously 
working to establish the inviolable justice of God’s moral order. 
Now here is just where the doctrine of the vicarious suffering 
of Jesus takes its rise: it is thus that this thought arises in 
the man who has already received forgiveness from Jesus. It 
helps to overcome the doubts of such a man as to the reality 
of the forgiveness which he has received. But it is a strange 
misunderstanding to imagine that it can serve in quite different 
circumstances, and | can give certainty of forgiveness to one 
who is not already redeemed. In such a man the doctrine 
will only raise false conceptions of God if he propose to follow 
it. If he follows such a suggestion, he will conceive of God as 
a Being who cannot forgive at all, but who can actually traffic 


with men in matters of justice. 
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aA mi S Teele interesting to observe here how strongly 
pei sHos Luther felt that the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction 

; does not by any means serve to set forth that which 
procures the sinner divine forgiveness. The doctrine has rather 
to do with the thoughts that the evil conscience of the sinner 
prompts concerning God’s attitude towards him. The doctrine 
of the vicarious satisfaction is treated as intended to express the 
faith that these are overcome; and so it makes use of those 
ideas which an evil conscience would employ in thinking of 
God’s relation to a sinful man. It teaches that Jesus wrought 
out precisely that which, according to the verdict of an evil 
conscience, God must demand from the sinner before He can 
forgive him. And these ideas are harmless if they arise in the 
mind of a man who has already received forgiveness quite apart 
from all this, and who simply uses them to combat the doubts 
as to the reality of forgiveness which arise within him from his 
consciousness of guilt; but they do harm when they are 
supposed to express the only ground for trust_in _God’s 
forgiveness. In this latter case they increase the illusion, so very 
convenient for the sinner, that the strained relations between 
God and himself can be set right by a kind of traffic in justice | 
which the reason can see through, and then they conceal the/ 
truth that this strained relationship can only be removed by the’ 
act of forgiveness which is indeed an incomprehensible revelation 
of personal love. Luther saw all this concerning the doctrine 
of vicarious satisfaction; and so, on the one hand, he supported 
and defended it as one of the Church’s precious jewels; | 
but, on the other, he also pointed out its defect, namely, the 
application of legal conceptions to the relations between God and 
man. 

The following utterance of Luther is very instructive in this 
connection. It is taken from a sermon which did not appear 
until the last issue of his Summer-Postille, in 1543.1 He says, 
‘‘The whole Papacy has had no better idea what to teach con- 
cerning Repentance than that it consists of three parts, which 
they call Regret, Confession, and Satisfaction, and they are 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xi., 306. 
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unable to teach the people aright concerning any one of these. 
And, indeed, as to the word ‘satisfactio,’ satisfaction, we have 
been willing to please them and let it pass (in the hope that by 
gentleness we might bring them to the true doctrine); yet on 
the understanding that it means not our giving satisfaction but 
Christ’s, namely, that He pays for our sins and conciliates God 
by His own blood and death. But since we have so often 
experienced hitherto, and still plainly see that we cannot win 
them at all by any gentleness, and that the longer they live the 
more they will contradict the true doctrine, so we must strip 
ourselves clean of them, and part from them, and have nothing 
more to do with the words they have invented in their schools, 
with which they now only seek to confirm their old error and lies. 
(Therefore, for our part, shall this word satisfaction continue no 
longer, and it shall be dead in our churches and our theology, 
and it shall be handed over to the judges and schools of the law, 
where it belongs, and whence also the Papists took it.” In these 
words it is clearly declared (i.) that a satisfaction rendered to 
God for the purpose of restoring His grace to the sinner does 
not in the least concern the communion of man with God; 
(ii.) that this idea came from the law courts into theology 
through the medium of the Catholic sacrament of penance; 
and finally (1.) that Luther had admitted it into consideration 
in the doctrine of Atonement out of friendly regard for the then 
prevailing mode of thought, but that he had in view its entire 
repudiation. Hence we may clearly conclude that Luther saw, 
indeed, how the idea of a satisfaction wrought by Christ had 
arisen from an erroneous view of the relation of the sinner to 
God; but that he nevertheless used the idea, because he wished 
to grapple with the most injurious error of Rome on its own 
Helcmorer@oueht. etic might, indeed, have said that a man who 
has already received God’s forgiveness in another way does 


not need to trouble himself as to the accuracy of such doctrinal 


(t) H. Schultz, in his ‘‘ Doctrine of the Deity of Christ”? (Die Lehre von der Gottheit 
Christi, 1881), p. 194, says, with reference to this passage, that Luther here rejects altogether 
the word satisfaction, and yet only with regard to the doctrine of repentance. But the 
remarkable feature of the passage appears to me to be that Luther here rejects the word 
in the sense of the satisfaction wrought by Christ. It is otherwise in xxiv., 86, where Luther 
says, in regard to the mischief which the word has wrought as it is usedin the Sacrament of 
Penance: “For this reason, too, I am against the word ‘satisfaction,’ and wish it had never 
arisen.” 
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ideas, and that he himself had employed them in common with 
the elder church; and yet the fact is that Luther did feel, and 
did say that he felt, the incongruity of the juristic conceptions 
with which that doctrine is constructed. 

Forgiveness : $14. According to Socinian and _ rationalistic 
the Socinian : : ‘ Cv ete Pama Ties 
and rational teaching, Christ simply proclaimed the forgiveness of 


istic doctrine 


of it; the sins; according to the orthodox doctrine, He made it 
orthodox 


eS possible; in truth He has performed it for us, and 
cerningit! ‘has done this in* such a way that -hies ale saa, 
man, who is lifted up to God through Him, experience afresh 
constantly that God means to show Himself a Father to such 
a man, and actually forgives him. In the first “casemmousnre 
Socinian and rationalist it is enough that they see in Jesus 
a man who proclaims a divine truth. In the second case, for 
the orthodox it is sufficient that we conceive of a Divine Being 


united with Jesus, and yet other than Himself. But in the, 


third case forgiveness itself only becomes ours when we actually 


\ behold God Himself in the historical Christ/ The fact that the 


figure of Jesus comes within our horizon, and that we look upon 
His inner life and let it influence us, comes to mean to us 
that just by this fact God forgives our sins. As Jesus comes 
inwardly near to us, or, in other words, becomes _compre- 
hensible to us through the preaching of the gospel and in 
Christian intercourse, that is,- through the activityorms 
people, just then and there His purpose in regard to all 
men is accomplished in us; He plucks us out of our moral 
need. Then and there we step within the shadow of His 
Person, and we may claim that we too, as much as anyone 
can be—we too are reached by His attitude of friendship 
towards sinners, and by His faithfulness to His work, just like 
every one else on whom, anywhere or in any way, Jesus has 
accomplished His purpose to make this impression. 
§15. But when we perceive that Jesus means 
ve ged all this to us, we also see that the God who placed 
Him in the world, and who has brought Him into 


contact with us, is unwilling to give us up for lost, while at the 
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same time He knows and abkors our sin. It is no long- 
winded doctrinal argument, it is no dogma of the Deity of 
Christ that brings us to these thoughts; but they are the simple 


consequences of the fact that- ‘tthe being of that Man is a part 


of our existence, or yr that our very existence would be incomplete | 
if He. had not been, who is so rich that He creates trust in| 
God in everyone who heeds Him, And having this trust, we’ 
are set free from the cares of the world, and our self-con- 
demnation for our sin is outweighed by the sense of divine 


_pardon. The question whether we shall become free and 


redeemed men depends entirely on the question whether we will | 


consider “this Man as an element in the realities of our being, 
and whether <we will feed our hearts on that revelation of God 
which He offers us: Our thoughts wander away from the 
essential point when we raise the question as to what is 
the mystery concealed within Him which has made Him of such 
significance fOmiuie vient who. have come alter Him. “Many a, 
man will find no time for such an enquiry, because of his honest) 
application to the one thing whereby Jesus really redeems those| 


that Jesus makes the sinner certain of the oe of a God whose 
will is the power that is in goodness. Jesus does this, and 
thereby and therein He makes us feel God’s forgiveness. Here, 


then, it becomes clear beyond dispute‘that God Himself turns 
towards us in the Person of Jesus. For God can only tmpart His |, / 


forgiveness to us by turning Himself towards us, and thereby actually \ 


| 
| 
| 


“to whom His inner life becomes manifest; that is, to the ae 


yeceiving us again into communion with Himself. Hence we must of — 


necessity understand the fact through which we experience God’s 


forgiveness as being the point wherein we meet God Himself. 


The words, §16. Thus, in the work which Christ does upon 
“ Deity of tes : 

Christ,” us, we get a view of His Person which can only be 
simply ex- 


pressaccu- expressed in the confession of His Deity. We come 
rately what MEd eds 


we experi, to understand Jesus.to be the divine act of forgive- 
ence in such ~"" | 


redemption. ness, or, in other words, we see Him _to..be the 

(1) Compare Diner" Pilsncen Edition, xvii., 265: ‘‘ The man now who so knows Christ 
that Christ has taken away from him all his sin, death and devil, freely through His suffering, he 
has truly recognised Christ as a Son of God.” Compare L., 175: ‘‘ But since no one can give 
eternal life but God alone it follows inevitably that Christ must be truly and naturally God.” 
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message through which God comes into communion with us; 
and so we recognise in His human appearance God Himself 
drawing us to Himself.t This thought, that when the historical 
Christ takes such hold of us, we have to do with God Himself— 
this thought 1s certainly the most important element in the con- 
fession of the Deity of Christ for anyone whom He has redeemed. 
We do not reach this thought by way of a logical conclusion 
from that which we have experienced at the hands of Christ; 
but the experience itself is such that when we confess His Deity 
we simply give Him His right name. When we understand 
Fis Person,: we grasp the expression God gives sworn 
feeling towards us, or God Himself as a Personal Spirit working 
upon us. This is the form in which every man who has been 
‘reconciled to God through Christ necessarily confesses His 
\Deity, even although he may decline to adopt the formula. In 
‘Christ God: turns to the Christian and is accessiblesto shim: 
‘This fact is simply summed up in the confession of His Deity. 
Hence it is impossible that this confession should ever vanish 
from the Christian Church. But the same words, by which 
faith confesses that it finds the highest good in Jesus, may 
also be used in an entirely opposite sense. Indeed, we cannot 
grasp the true meaning of the confession of the Deity of Christ 
at all unless we let that work take place upon us which God 
works by Jesus in the soul of every man who comes to himself. 
But we may, of course, have a confession of the Deity of Christ 
that spares us this experience with all its inward travail. <This 
is the case when we content ourselves with assuming that behind 
the human life of Jesus, and in wonderful combination with it, 
there stands the substance of the Deity, from whose presence 
we may argue that the work and sufferings of Christ possess 
redeeming power.’ Certainly it is not comprehensible how anyone 
desires to make this assumption with inward truthfulness if he 


Another remarkable passage occurs in xlii., 6, where Luther says that if we believe tha Christ 
gives eternal lite, that is an ‘‘essentialis definitio,” a definition of His nature. 


(1) Compare Luther, Erlangen Edition, xx., I., 161: ‘‘ When I thus imagine Christ, then do I 
picture Him truly and properly, I grasp and have the true Christ as He pictures Himself; 
and then I let go utterly all thoughts and speculations concerning the Divine Majesty and 
glory, and hang and cling to the humanity of Christ; then there is no fear there, but only 
friendliness and joy, and I learn thus through Him to know the Father. Thus arises such a 
light and knowledge within me that I know certainly what God is, and what is His mind.” 
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expressly excludes the idea that we must experience the redeem- | 
ing power of God through the influence of the personal life of 
the Man Jesus. But how easily all that is overlooked by 
anyone who regards it as of importance, for some secondary 
reason, to adopt the Christian confession! We shall see in 
a later section what sort of a soul a man must have who repeats 
a confession that is not his own, and asserts as a fact some- 
thing which he has not found to be such. Our aim here is to 
show that such a conception of the Deity of Christ conceals 
from us what God desires to give us through Jesus. 

This conception, against which we are thus complaining, is 
the conception found in the old dogma of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But does not our church also teach the same? It is 
a fact that the Reformation effected no change in this respect. 
Consequently, Protestant theology has done little to show the 
Protestant Christian that he cannot live on that conception of 
the elder church. It is true that rationalistic criticism has not 
failed to point out the contradictions involved in the old 
Christological dogma. But this has had an effect similar to 
that which the intellectual revival in Prussia known as the 
** Kulturkampf”’ had on the Romish Church. Criticism has not 
destroyed these relics of a bygone form of Christianity, but has 
given them a new lease of life. For that criticism denied 
altogether the truth of the Deity of Christ, and so caused all those 
forces of faith which absolutely require this idea to stream together 
in support of the ancient dogma which, at least, supports 
that truth. In laying bare the fatal inconsistency in the doctrine . 
of the two ‘natures in Christ, rationalistic criticism gives ~ 
that doctrine the benefit of a support that helps indeed all 
thoughts that spring out of faith, namely this, that every such 
thought must seem utterly unreasonable to a_ non-religious 
thinker, dnless it be deprived of its essential meaning. In the 
“ Kulturkampf ” of 18th century Illuminism the reaction against 
dogma was carried on with an honest desire for truth, but also 
with an astounding lack of effort to understand the nature of 
thought that springs from faith. The severity of that criticism 
has therefore given the orthodoxy of the Protestant people and 

I 
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their leaders a similar look to that which the Prussian 
‘‘ Kulturkampf” has left behind in Catholic circles, for we find 
in both, on the one hand an earnest religious exaltation of 
tone, and on the other a: deadening of the sense for truth and 
a certain primitive roughness of party spirit. 

It is no part of our task here to try to mediate between 
rationalistic criticism and the popular orthodoxy which it has 
angered and thrown into confusion. No agreement is possible 
there. Each party requires the opposite side to fight against in 
order to justify its own existence. We must rather try to bring 
the opponents away to quite another ground, and to interest 
them in questions which cannot possibly receive consideration 
amid their party strifes. In this undertaking Luther can give 
us help. 


Cle Wa eA BRA Ree ALANIS 
LUG HER MANTIS (OHRIST: 


Luther's Sia pine Luther's: :position— in, tregard.) to “the 
reverence for 


dogma; and Christological question nothing is so conspicuous as 
his advance 


Seo “his enthusiastic loyalty to the old dogma. To adduce 
of it. quotations from Luther’s works in support of this 
statement would be quite superfluous. What A. Harnack has » 
stated in detail on the matter is quite true, namely, that among 
that generation of theologians into whose midst Luther entered 
none treated the old church dogma so seriously as Luther. To 
others that dogma had become a sacred relic, honoured indeed, 
but having no higher significance for the inner life than that of 
a point of attachment to which an arbitrary and imperious 
fancy could link whatever activities or consequences and require- 
iments it chose. To Luther, on the contrary, the dogma expressed 
what his faith had actually found in Christ, namely, redemption 
from trouble and sin. But while Luther read the old dogma - 
in this sense, he combined with it thoughts of which neither 
its authors, nor those who used it after them, had any conception. 
These thoughts arose in Luther’s mind of necessity, because his 
view of the salvation which Christ brought us was different from 
that of the elder church. He sought and saw in the Person 
\of Jesus the fact that God was looking upon him with love, | 
and was overcoming him; the same God, namely, from whom | 
he had felt separated by his own sin, and whose power, in short, 
had been utterly hidden from him by the sense of his own 
»miserable condition. The authors of the old church dogma 
never saw these things in the Person of Jesus; and many, many 
Christians now, who cherish the same way of thinking, never 
make that discovery.. They believe that the Person of Jesus 
gives them something quite different, namely, nothing but the 
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certainty that blessedness is possible to them in the future, or, 
at most, the certainty that a communion with God could now 
be resumed. This is clearly something less than Luther had 
from Christ. When a fact that has become part of a man’s own 
life is to that man a communion between God and his own 
soul, a communion that he had never hitherto cared about, then 
that man has something quite different from a mere doctrine that 
he may now be certain of the possibility of finding God once more. 

It is also evident that only in the former case the man gets 
something from Christ which is a purely religious experience. 
Here therefore is something that has no existence except for 
the man who has this trust. For the idea that the conditions 
have been fulfilled whereby mankind may hold communion with 
God, can be established equally well by philosophical arguments 
which can be grasped even by a man who does not possess a 
religious trust. Just as little can it be gainsaid that we come 
into the most’ intimate relation to the Person of Jesus when we 
are able to recognise the approach of God to us in the power 
with which the personal life of Jesus draws us upwards towards 
God. On the other hand, the Person of Jesus recedes in interest 
from us when we see in the Divine Nature united with that 
Person merely the fulfilment of the condition required if fellow- 
ship with God is to be possible to us. The man who gets no 
further than this has certainly an idea, an undefined idea, of a 
Divine Nature, whose entrance into humanity appears to him 
to be a foundation for salvation; but when he thinks of what 
moved the soul of Jesus, he cannot make use of it as anything 
more than an example. He cannot rest his hopes of life upon 
it, for that alone is a foundation of salvation for ourselves, which 
works in the inner process of our rise to God as the power 
actually saving us. 

“Hence the attitude towards Jesus which Luther consciously 
held marks a step forward in the development of the Christian 
religion.» We move forward in our Christianity only when the 
Person of Jesus gains a higher and more comprehensive signifi- 
‘cance ‘for our own way of feeling and thinking, and when our 
- thought concerning our faith finds expression in» terms which 
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must seem meaningless to one who has not this faith, and which 
in his mouth would be untrue. 


§2. Among those new thoughts which Luther 


eae consequently combined with the confession of the 
Be is Deity of Christ, may also be counted his well-known 
Christ. : ; ‘ 

demand that the two natures _in Christ of which the 
dogma speaks must be regarded as more closely united than 
men usually consider them. The usual view was a mistake, 
Luther declared, into which not only heretics but the ‘highest 
theologians”’ fell. He confesses that he himself formerly thought, 
to quote his own words, ‘‘I did well to distinguish the Deity and 
Dbimanity eet Christ one from the other.”+ A man who stood 
towards Christ as Luther did, and who, at the same time, held 
by the formula of the ‘“‘two natures,’’ was necessarily driven to 
advance at least to the demand mentioned above. He was 
obliged to protest against every Christology ‘which thinks of 
the deity and the humanity in Christ as being so externally 
united that we may look at the one apart from the other.” But 
Luther’s endeavours to bring the two ideas of a divine and a 
human nature into closer union were in vain.’ It could not be 
otherwise. \Luther was thinking of the marvellous experience of - 
faith, namely, the fact that Jesus compels us to see in Him 
God redeeming us; and this experience cannot be expressed 
by anything that our thinking can make out of the two ideas 
of a divine and a human nature.» If such an expression were 
possible, then we should have to ‘be able to see to the bottom of 
a mystery which in reality we can only experience as fact. “So 
long as the Church had not come to see that redemption lies’ 
just here, namely, in one’s own experience of the power which 
the Person of Jesus has over the soul, so long was it natural 
that men’s minds should busy themselves with these two ideas. 
Constant pleasure in the effort to form some more suitable 
conception of the relation between the two natures gave a certain 

(1) Erlangen Edition, xlvii., 362. 
(2) Compare H. Schultz, ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Deity of Christ,” 1881, p. 2o1. 


(3) Compare J. Kostlin, ‘‘ The Theology of Luther,” 1863; ii. 398 and H. Schultz, in the volume 
quoted, p. 204. 
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satisfaction to thought, and concealed the damaging defect that 
men did not rightly grasp the fact in all its reality on the 
possibility of which they were reflecting. Even the constantly 
evident fruitlessness of these attempts had a high value in the 
circumstances, for it kept alive the impression that here men 
had to do with an unfathomable mystery. Luther, on the 
contrary, had grasped the new thought whose position—reveals 
the worthlessness of all this painful delving in a barren soil. 
And yet it was one of the marks of his significance as a reformer 
that he clothed the new thought in the forms of the old, and 
so he bequeathed it as a hidden germ to those generations 
which should only wean themselves by long mental exercise from 
the forms of thought employed by the ancient church. 


| §3. What Luther found in the Person of Jesus 
ae cannot be fully expressed in the forms of the old 
“of Christ” dogma, for the Personal God who turns towards us 

in the human life of Jesus is something different from 
the God whose entrance into humanity has for its only result 
the combination of a divine nature with the human nature of 
Jesus. None the less does the new element in Luther’s faith 
press to the front and find clear expression in his innumerable 
descriptions of what the believer means by the Deity of Christ. 
It goes without saying that the Deity of Christ was for Luther 
as much as for Athanasius the basis of his salvation. He writes 
‘‘now if Deity be awanting in Christ, there is no Helpwor 
deliverance for us against God’s anger and judgments.”1 Again, 
‘We must have a Saviour who is more than a saint or an 
angel, for if He were not more, better and greater than these, 
then there were no helping us. But if He is God, then is the 
treasure so weighty that it outweighs and lifts away sin and 
death ; and not only this, but also gives the eternal life. This is 
our Christian faith, and therefore do we rightly confess: ‘I 
believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, who was born 
of Mary, suffered and died.’ By this faith hold thou fast, and 
let heathen and heretic be never so wise, thou shalt be blessed.’’? 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xlv., 315. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xlvii., 3-4. 
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Again, ‘“‘ We Christians need to know this: if God be not with’ 


us in the weighing scale, and He do not give the weightiness, 
then we sink with our little scale to the ground. Hereby do 


I mean to say, that if it could not be held that God died for us,’ 


but only a man, then we are lost.’! In view of such words as 
these, which might be multiplied without difficulty, it would be 


strange if anyone should doubt that Luther rested his confidence’ 


in God on the Deity of Christ. 


S44.) But it) is equally true: that Luther’ had-a 
eee richer conception of Christ’s Deity than was expressed 
Bee in’ the dogma of the elder church, as may be seen 
Hea from the three considerations which follow. 

In) ‘the (first place, “Luther » does. not “content 
himself with the theory that there was a divine nature in Christ, 
and that its value was to give to Jesus’ human work the weight 
necessary for our redemption.” In a sermon on John xiv., 23-31, 


which was not published until the last edition of the summer 


series for 1543, we read as follows: ‘ For the devil can bear it’ 


if men cling to the man Christ and go no further; yea, he will 
also let us speak and hear the word that. Christ is truly God. 
But then he will not have it that a heart be able to connect 
Christ and the Father so closely and inseparably that it shall 
count His word and His Father’s to be one word, heart and will. 
Just as darkened hearts do think and say: Yes, I hear indeed 
with what friendliness and comfort Christ speaks to the troubled 
conscience, but who knows how it stands between me and God 
in Heaven? ‘That means, then, that the heart has not counted 
God and Christ all one, but has made for itself a Christ apart 
by Himself and a God apart by Himself, and has bartered away 
the true God, who wills to be found and laid hold of nowhere 
save in this Christ.”2 Here Luther is speaking of such as do 
indeed confess that Christ is truly God, but are nevertheless 
unable to take comfort from the friendliness of the Man Jesus. 
With such a confession of the Deity of Christ, he says, men 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xxv., 312. 


(2) Erlangen Edition, xii., 324. 


IS 
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remain a prey to the devil.1_ But, on the other hand, he believes 
that those are taken out of the power of the devil who are able 
to hear, from the friendly words of Jesus, how it stands between 
them and God in Heaven, “Such souls do not distinguish between 
the mind and will of God on the one hand, and the message of 
the inner life of Christ on the other, because just in the latter 
do they find God letting them see His heart,? Now,. if the 
confession of the Deity of Christ is to have any meaning at all, 
it is clear that it must in any case mean that“we connect God 
in our thought with the man Jesus.. But Luther is not satisfied 
with simply thinking of a divine nature as bound up with the 
human nature of Jesus after the fashion which the church dogma 
supposes. That is indeed a connection of God with fesus, but 
it 1s such a connection that it is quite possible to distinguish 
between God on the one hand, and the personal life of the 
Man Jesus on the other. Luther was conscious of something 
different from this: he felt that precisely in the revelation of 
the inner life of Jesus he had found God working upon him, and_ 
disclosing to him all the divine Mind. In this experience he 
knew himself redeemed; but he knew also that God _ will not 
let Himself be found in any other way, and so he believed 
that we miss the true God altogether if we understand by the 
Divine Being anything else than that Personal Will which 


works upon us in and from the appearance of the Man Jesus.? 


(1) It has been said by ‘“‘ Lutherans” (see Th. Meinhold’s book entitled ‘‘ The Holy Spirit and 
His work upon individuals,” 1890, p. 172) that the doctrine of the ‘‘two natures” is not made 
superfluous for Christian faith by the fact that the devil does not oppose it. For, say they, the 
devils believe in God, but we should certainly not wish to assert that therefore the beliefin God 
is superfluous for the Christian. To this we reply that in any case the Christian does not need 
such faith in God as the devils may possess, or, rather, he certainly ought not to need such a 
faith. The Christian’s faith in God means that, convinced by the revelation of God, he knows 
that he is surrounded by an Almighty love. Andon this point any modern Lutheran may be 
convinced by Luther’s Greater Catechism. Christian life simply is the constant victorious 
wrestling for this certainty. In such a strife the devils’ faith, whatever it may be, can by no 
means help us, for the devils, with their sort of faith, never attain to the knowledge of God in His 
full reality, because the Father does not draw them to the Son. They must surely conceive of 
God as a violent and therefore diabolical Being, against whom they delight to rebel. Ciuther 
doubtless meant by these words of his that the thought expressed in the doctrine of the two 
natures, or the church dogma of the Person of the God-man, is not able ot itself to produce the 
inner life of the redeemed.» That bliss is wrought alone by the knowledge that in the inner_life of 
Jesus we grasp the very mind of God.Himself as love poured out upon us. This knowledge was 
certainly not expressed in the dogma, as we well know. Of course, Luther did connect the two, 
the dogma and this knowledge, as I willingly grant my opponent, but the question is whether that 
redeeming knowledge is to be obtained only when we have first professed faith in the church 
dogma. This will be affirmed by every one who is tied to that Catholic kind of faith which does 
not trust in the redeeming power of the Man Jesus, who conquers the sinner’s heart, but on the 
contrary ascribes redeeming power to doctrines which any man can appropriate without ever 
having his heart renewed. We deny this, for our redemption rests on the fact that we find God in 
the Man Jesus. 


(2) In the periodical, ‘‘ Beweis des Glaubens,’’ for 1891, A. Kohlrausch has undertaken the 
task of dealing with a number of these quotations from Luther, and deserves thanks for “2 
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Luther’s discussions of the Deity of Christ do not always 
bring to the front this main principle on which the truly 
Christian meaning of the idea depends. He speaks, as a rule, 
rather of the confession of Christ’s Deity as the sum of all that 
a Christian believes without emphasising that momentous signifi- 
cance of the idea. But if anyone -refuses to grant that for 
Luther the great inatter was that he found God inthe man 
Jesus, then such refuser must have expressly determined not to 
see it. To show this, let the question simply be asked whether 
it is likely that such a man as Athanasius could have written 
the following words: “This is the first principle and most 
excellent article, how Christ is in the Father: that we are to 
have no doubt that whatsoever that man says and does is 
counted and must be counted said and done in Heaven, for all 
angels; in the world, for all rulers; in hell, for all devils; 
in the heart, for every evil conscience and all secret thoughts. 
For if we are certain of this: that what He thinks, speaks, and 
wills the Father also wills, then I can defy all that may fight 
and rage at me. For here in Christ I have the Father’s heart 
and_will.”2 ae 


trouble. He comes to the conclusion that our use of Luther is jesuitical. Others must judge 
whether he be right, and we will, in any case, thank him for pointing out some few mistakes 
which he will find corrected in the present edition. But his belief that Luther merely repeats in 
its entirety the Catholic conception of the Deity of Christ very certainly drives him to do violence 
to Luther’s words, as may be-seen from his treatment of the passage just quoted above (p. 119). 
e declares, namely, that Luther only meant by these words to say that neither the confession 
that Christ is only man, nor the confession that Christ is only God, is sufficient. Kohlrausch’s 
own words are: “In this passage Luther insists only that we shall conceive of the two natures as 
united in Christ” (p. 261 of periodical named). Now, nothing whatsoever is said in the passage ot 
.a confession that Christ is only truly God, but Luther is speaking of such as move forward trom a 
strong conviction of the humanity of Christ, and are willing to assert in addition that Christ is 
truly God. And what Luther wants is not what Kohlrausch supposes, viz., that men should 
simply conceive the two natures to be united; the Reformer felt that we must count them united 
in sucha specially intimate way as shall include, for those who do think of the connection, the 
consciousness that we are actually divinely redeemed by Jesus, or that God’s grace is here 
actually poured out upon us. Whoever does see or realise the connection of which Luther 
speaks, knows how it stands between himself and God in Heaven. Now let us ask: Does this 
“knowledge ” of being redeemed come to any man step by step along with the man’s grasp of that 
conception of the two natures which is expressed, for example, in the creed of Chalcedon? 

Now let us remember that Luther, in making his demand, never once mentions the two 
natures, but speaks only of the Persons of Christ and of the Father, which reveal themselves in 
‘word and will. Iuther’s mind is that when a man finds and grasps the speaking and acting of the 
Father in the Person of Christ, as that Christ reveals Himself in word and will, then that man has 
in himself the marks of redemption. Does the elder dogmatic doctrine of the two natures lead us 
to_grasp the Person of the Father in the a sosince which Jesus manifested towards.men ? Surely 
it rather prompts us to distinguish all Jesus’ words and deeds on the one hand _from—the-divine 
maturé on the other hand, which alone gave to those their effectual value. It is the direct opposite 
of what Luther expressly demanded ; hence our assertion is correct that Luther, in these and 
similar utterances, rises above that conception. of Christ’s Deity which the dogma expresses. We 
will not dispute that Luther often does use the confession in the old dogmatic. sense, and that in 
true Catholic fashion he describes assent to it asa condition of redemption, but we deny that 
Luther never rose above.that.position. We will not examine closely any other specimens of 
Ne treatment of our quotations, for his criticism is in general quite as hasty as in 
this case. 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xlix., 183-184. 
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According to the conception of Athanasius, the fact which 
procures salvation is the union of the divine and human natures 
in the Person of Christ; and Luther certainly did not give up 
that view, but he deepened it and perfected it. For he did 
not speak simply of divine nature in ceneral, but he spoke 
out his own experience, to wit, that the personal life ot Jesus 
gave him a certainty of God and a vision of the divine nature, 
and that we have God before our eyes and in our hearts only 
when the mind and will of Jesus lay hold of our hearts, and 
we understand them to be the power that is greater than all 
the powers of evil. Luther got beyond the indefinite thought 
that» with the entrance’ of Jesus into the “world” tema ime 
Essence came into the most intimate union with the human 
race, or with human nature. He bids any and every individual 
soul experience for itself that in the Person of Jesus the Personal 
God Himself is exerting His love and His creative power upon 
such particular individual. 

Of course, the thought which the old church dogma expresses 
may be inferred as a derivative corollary from this experience. 
<For let any one stand in such a relation towards Jesus that the 
reality of this Man in history touches him as the redeeming 
action of the Personal God upon his own soul, then such an one 
cannot help thinking that the divine and the human nature are 
united in Jesus in spite of the contrast between them, And 
there may also spring from this fact the impulse to reflect upon 
the way in which the union was accomplished. Luther did not 
indeed think much of this tendency to reflection, for he says: 
‘““As for the man who will not hold fast by the Word, but 
wants to be subtle and to reckon up how it can sound correct 
that God and man are one Person—let him: go on and be subtle 
and reckon up, and see what he gains by it. How many a man 
has become. a fool by all this!”1 Perhaps Luther himself is. 
not wholly free from blame for the fact that the tendency he 
thus tersely describes has grown apace even in the Protestant 
Church, and has matured such fancies as the modern theory 
of Kenosis. And yet even his doctrine of the Incarnation had 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xix., 15. 
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far richer contents than that of the Greek theologians had, 
who meditated upon the possibility of a union between the 
divine and human natures, and formulated their dogma as the 
norm for those speculations. Luther was fully conscious that 
the knowledge which he had won was far superior to that less 
definite knowledge on which the dogma is based; he says of 
the Popish Church, that although she had loyally preserved 
the dogma, she never imagined ‘‘that we ought to learn to 
recognise God in Christ.”1 Those Christological heretics against 
whom the elder church had fought were by no means the 
worst of heretics in Luther’s eyes. He thought that rather to’ 
be the worst heresy which distinguishes between the disposition 
of God and that of Christ.’’?: 


§5. The ‘second point wherein Luther’s idea of 
Po toy oeethe Deity of Christ is richer than that. of the elder 


of greater 


richness in : : ; 
meer dogma is the following. Luther, as everyone will 


Ginstology: admit, repeatedly emphasised the fact that then only 


crety.ct, do we believe in Christ when we base all our confi- 
Peanndaate, dence on Him, and so live through Him. He saw 
ech ce and said that ‘‘to believe in Christ does not-mean to 

believe that Christ is a Person who is both God and 
man, for that helps nobody.’ This sentence does not mean, of 
course, that to Luther the thought of the union of the divine 
with the human nature in the Person of Jesus was useless. For, 


indeed, he held rather the conviction that when we behold that 


a kind of. belief in that union which is worthless. Now what 
are we to understand thereby? We might take him to mean 
that a Christian must believe, not only in this, but in something 
else in addition, and Luther himself gives occasion for such a 
conclusion. Inthe very passage just quoted he continues: “ But 
that the same Person is Christ, that is, that for our sakes He 
came forth from God, entered into the world, left the world 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xlix., 126. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, l., 197, 198. 
(3) Erlangen Edition, xii., 163. 
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again, and went back to the Father. This is as much as to 
say: herein is His Christhood. that for us He became a- man 
and died, rose again and ascended into Heaven; by reason of 
such office He is called Jesus Christ; and to believe concerning 
Him that such is true, is to be and to remain in His name.” 
Here it seems to be clearly stated that in addition to believing 
that Christ is a Person who is both divine and human, we must 
also believe that ‘‘the same Person’’ fulfilled His office for 
our sakes. And yet, however often Luther may give us occasion 
to suppose this to be his meaning, his idea cannot have been 
entirely this. For if the right belief in the Deity of Christ 
needed such a supplementation, then that belief could not be 
the actual laying hold of the God who is working upon us to 
our saving, and this is what it was in Luther’s opinion. Just 
because Luther thought so highly of belief in the Deity of 
Christ, he cannot have thought it needed supplementation in 
any such external sort. 

Again, this is impossible also for the further reason that 
when Luther expressed his faith in the Deity of Christ, he did 
not find. it ‘needful to.add to the thought ‘of them@Personmear 
Christ any special reference to His work. The Person_of 
Jesus meant to him the mind and will of God turned towards 
himself, and this was only visible to us in the historical work 
Otel 6Suis,7-e5- 10 tis, « olicess 

Certainly Luther often said that belief in~ thewDeiyare: 
Christ without reliance on the work of Christ is worthless. 
But when he speaks thus, he means always a belief in the 
Deity of Christ that‘is of itself of a wrong sort. [t@ieaeeern 
of faith, as Luther thinks, that lacks the very characteristic 
whereby you may recognise the right faith in ‘the Deity of 
Christ. Many persons imagine that they follow the Reformer 
if they first resolve to think that a divine nature is present in 
Christ along with his human nature, and then add to this an 
additional resolution to have confidence that the work of this 
Man has redeemed the sinner. They even venture to assert 
that this disposition of theirs which they have brought about 
by their own resolutions, has been wrought in them by the 
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Holy Spirit. Now Luther directly refuses to have anything to 
do with so empty and untruthful an undertaking, and this, thank 
God, we may know for certain. We have only to watch what 
Luther understands by that trust in Christ and in His work 
without which belief in Christ’s Deity is to him worthless. 
Trust in Christ_means_to Luther the actual experience of 
redemption. And it can have that same meaning to us only 
when it is accomplished by no undertaking of ours, butds created 
in us because the man Jesus has made us feel the power and 
grace of God turned. towards us.) In such case we experience 
the rise of this confidence as a very transplanting into a new 
life; and then only does it follow that we give up all attempts to 
satisfy our craving for fellowship with God by our own effort. 
Luther counted that the readiness to give up all such attempts 
was the real evidence of right faith in the Deity of Christ. In 
a sermon on Matt., vil., 15-23, which Enders conjectures to 
Pavemepeen = delivered “on “May 1st, 1525, in’ the’ ‘church at 
Wallhausen, Luther contrasts the faith in the Deity of Christ 
which redeems with that faith which the devil is quite willing 
to see; he says: ‘“‘ There are many of you who say, ‘ Christ 
is a man of this kind: He is God’s Son, was born of a pure 
virgin, became man, died, rose again from the dead,’ and so forth; 
that 1s all nothing. But when we truly say that He is Christ, 
we mean that He was given for us without any works of ours, 
that without any merits of ours He has won for us the Spirit of 
God, and has made us children of God; so that we might have 
a gracious God, might with Him become lords over all things in 
heaven and on earth, and, besides, might have eternal life through 
‘Christ—that is faith, and that is true knowledge of Christ. 2 
He speaks of a confession of the Deity of Christ which does 
not mean a confession that we have eternal life through Him, 
‘and he says that this is the sheep’s clothing of the false prophets. 
Such a confession, he declares, is suffered by the devil and 
practised by the Pope. He contrasts with this what it really 
“means to. know Christ truly; and without any doubt we may 
take it that by true knowledge of Him he means the knowledge 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xiii., 251-2. 
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of His Deity. To him, then, true knowledge of the Deity of 
Christ is identical with the certainty that through Christ we have 
a gracious God, that we are lords over all things, and that we 
have eternal life. Then in what follows he goes on to con- 
centrate this great truth in the proposition that only then do 
we possess true knowledge of Christ, z.¢., of the Deity of Christ, 
when we are entirely delivered by Christ from all desire to gain 
fellowship with God by our own works. He is well aware that 
the Pope knows how to teach beautifully concerning the work 
of Christ, and of how eternal life has been procured for us 
thereby ; but he thinks, on the other hand, and rightly too, that 
when Christ has brought a man so far that in his craving for 
fellowship with God he relies no longer on his own works, but 
on that alone which he finds in Christ, then that man has the 
true knowledge of Christ. For in reality we do so rely upon 
Christ when we find for ourselves in Him the Personal God 
who reveals to us His own inner self, and when we so experience 
God’s coming into communion with us. Until we reach the 
true knowledge of Christ, we shall of necessity be always trying 
of ourselves to find some way of securing fellowship with God. 
This richer conception of the Deity of Christ which Luther 
attained, stands thus inseparably connected with the newly-gained 
comprehension of justification by faith alone. The one is 
impossible without the other. When we think it our duty to 
confess the Deity of Christ before we have found in the man 
Jesus the God who redeems us, we are attempting to base our 
soul’s happiness on our own work, and must therefore deny the 
truth of Luther’s doctrine of justification. It is indeed utterly 
impossible to make that doctrine clear to a man who has not 
found the communion of God with his soul in what he experiences 
at the hands of Jesus; but the most complete departure from 
that doctrine takes place when, in order to secure salvation, a 
man puts on the sheep’s clothing of the false prophets, or, in 
other words, professes to believe_in the Deity of Christ before he 
has found redemption in the Man Jesus. In the passage above 
quoted, Luther concludes by saying: ‘‘ Wherefore I warn you 
once more, and bethink yourselves of it when I am dead, that 
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you look well to their doctrine whether they preach Christ aright ; 
that is whether they do not attempt to do some of God’s own 
work instead of Him. Look well, and you shall see.”! The 
present leaders in the Protestant Church, on the contrary, seem 
intent on nothing so much as to insist that they must ‘attempt 
to do some of God’s work for Him,’ namely, must prepare a 
confession of the Deity of Christ which is to be’ subscribed in 
order that we may be saved. But Luther’s Reformation doctrines 
only countenance such a confession of the Deity of Christ as 
springs naturally to the lips of the man whom Jesus has already 
made blessed. 


Third’ point §6. The third point of superiority of Luther’s 
ee view over the elder dogma is this. In Luther’s time 
Luther sidea’ all who claimed to be Christians confessed the Deity 
Speier, of Christ as a matter of course, much in the same 
Christ. : Hie 

way as nowadays most of us agree in believing that 
the earth revolves round the sun; and Luther himself usually 
employed the forms of expression which really belonged to this 
customary belief in the Deity of Christ. Hence the fact is the 
more surprising that he nevertheless could raise and answer 
rightly the question as to how belief in the Deity of Christ arises. 
Those who believe in the Deity of Christ as a matter of custom 
never ask this question; they simply say over to themselves the 
original doctrine, which it never occurs to them to dispute. 
Whoever did not agree with it would be making ‘ shipwreck 
of the faith.” Now, as a rule, Luther’s method is simply to 
quote the texts which, according to traditional exposition, testify 
to the Deity of Christ, to set them together, with the teaching 
of the fathers alongside of them, and then to infer from these 
the doctrine that Christ was very man and very God in one.? 


But these discussions of his are frequently interspersed with 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xiii., 253. 


(2) The objection was raised by many against this treatise in its first edition that we had 
ignored this fact. We willingly admit that our exposition might give occasion for the objection ; 
for it had not been our intention to give a complete description of Luther’s way of teaching, 
but only to collect those of his ideas in which he departed from Catholic usage while treating 
of his communion with God. It is difficult, however, to understand why this complaint has 
been lately repeated, after our declaration in reply to Luthardt, that we certainly agree with 
Luther the Reformer, but not with Luther the schoolman. 
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traces of his new recognition that< the Deity of Christ means 
more to a believer than the mere presence of divine substance in 
Jesus.) And sometimes Luther goes into the question as to how 
that belief in the Deity of Christ arises which is not simply 
an easy assent to traditional doctrine, but is a wonderful 
experience that entirely regenerates a man. When he does this, 
he always gives an answer which confirms our view of his new 
conception of the Deity of Christ. If the Deity of Christ does 
not simply mean that a divine substance underlies the human 
life of Jesus, but that the personal God Himself turns toward 
sinners and opens His heart to them in that human life, then 
belief in Christ’s Deity can only arise out of that. which the Man 
Jesus brings about within us.“ We might easily be persuaded 
to suppose that a divine substance was bound up with the man 
Jesus, and in any case we might be persuaded of this without 
troubling ourselves about the man himself, or experiencing the 
power of His personal life over us. But, on the other hand, the 
certainty that the personal God Himself lets us feel His power 
and His mercy through Jesus can only arise within us when the 
personal life of Jesus has such influence over us that we must 
believe it and be certain of it. It would be a senseless under- 
taking to attempt to lay firm hold of the true Christian thought 
of the Deity of Christ if we did not feel ourselves to be held 
by the power of such a fact as we have described. It is possible 
for me to speculate on the general idea of God without difficulty, 
but it is not possible in that sort of way to gain confidence that 
God Himself as a personal Spirit actually comes near to me, the 
individual, and turns His mercy towards me. In order to believe 
that, I need some fact wherein the reality of God shall. testify of 
itself to me, and wherein also His grace as actually directed 
towards me shall touch me to my knowledge. Luther was 
convinced that the Scriptures lead us in just this way to the 
knowledge of the Deity of Christ. He says, ‘Therefore we 
can have no certain proof of the Deity of Christ -unless we 
enfold and enclose our hearts in the sayings of the Scriptures. 
For the Scriptures begin very gently, and lead us on to Christ 


as to a man, then afterwards to a Lord over all creatures, and. 


eh eo ae 
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after that to a God. So do I enter delightfully and learn to 
know God. But the philosophers and the all-wise men have 
wanted to begin from above; and so have they become fools. 
We must begin from below, and after that come upwards.’’? 
Undeniably Luther raises here the question how we can have a 
sure foundation for our belief in the Deity of Christ, and gives 
as answer that only the man Jesus lets_us recognise God, and 
that therefore-He-alone_can establish in us a certainty that 
in Him we have to do with God Himself. And just as he here 
distinguishes the true knowledge of Christ’s Deity from the false 
knowledge of the worldly-wise men, who want to begin with the 
presupposition that Christ 1s God, so also he does elsewhere. ‘‘ But 
to know Christ in the other and true way means to know that 
He died for us, that He heaped my sins upon Himself, so that 
I hold all my own affairs to be naught, let go all that is my own, 
and cling only to the faith that Christ has been given to me, 
and that His sufferings, His piety and His virtues are altogether 
mine. When I know this, then I must hold Him dear in return, 
for I must be loving to such a man.” ? 

Here some theologians, like R. Kibel,® will say, of course, 
that Luther doubtless means that we can only have all this in 
Christ if we start from the presupposition that He is truly God. 
But Luther follows up the words just quoted thus: ‘After this 
I rise up from the Son to the Father, and see that Chnist 1s God.” 
Kibel is certainly right in maintaining that Luther regards the 
vision of Christ’s Deity as the very kernel of Christianity; but 
for a man who takes that view the question may very well arise 
how we get at that kernel. Even Kitbel will admit that 
Christianity is not so light a matter that we may expect every- 
body to make its kernel his own without any difficulty.. Luther, 
at any rate, was aware that the true knowledge of Christ’s 
Deity can only arise where the sinner, in his longing for fellow- 
ship with God, is enabled to go thoroughly against his own 
nature and give up all trust in self. “When Christ redeems us 

(1) Erlangen Edition, Sag 

(2) Erlangen Edition, xii., 249. 
(3) Compare the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, issued by G. Holzhauser, 1891, p. 47. 
K 
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from ourselves, then we see God working upon us in Christ’s 
Person.» Luther did not hold to the dream that we are able to 
make the idea of the Deity of Christ our own so as to become 
redeemed, that is, that even as unredeemed men we can make 
the idea ours. 

To Luther the act of believing in the Deity of Christ was 
no simple matter; it was an art... ‘‘Hence at is an Sar gsome 
recognise this King, that He is true God and man.” Thus the 
question how we are to reach the knowledge of the Deity of 
Christ attained, in Luther’s eyes, an importance which, as it 
appears to us, every earnest Christian of our own day must come 
to feel far more keenly. He did not count himself relieved from 
considering this question by his certainty of Christ’s Deity, for 
he knew that as a living Christian he had to wrestle for this 
certainty every day anew. There is one particular discussion in 
which he expresses his certainty thus: ‘‘ Wherefore it is our 
boast and our glory that we know that this King is not only 
true man but also true God”; but he breaks this declaration 
off with the warning: ‘Yet especially must we first begin 
thus, and first grasp that first beginning, that He was born 
in Bethlehem, and then after that go on to the other result.1 
Luther believes that if we take this course ‘it will follow of 
itself’’ that Christ came forth from the Father. Our opponents 
urge that if we would experience the saving power of Christ, 
the only true method, and the method too, they say, that Luther 
followed, is to approach Him with the presupposition that He 
is the Son of God; but this is definitely declared by Luther to 
be the practice of the worldly-wise, who begin from above to 
build the roof before they have laid the foundation. No picture 
could exhibit more clearly than this the difference between that 
which forms the foundation of our faith on the one hand, and 
that high idea of the Deity of Christ on the other, in which 
thinking concerning our faith reaches its climax. Luther says, 
in his exposition of the fifth Psalm,? that Christ first works upon 
us as the King who delivers us from ourselves, and draws us to 

(1) Erlangen Edition, xviii., 178, 


(1) Erlangen Edition, opp. ex Lat., xiv,, 181-2. 


’ sothe dogma. 
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Himself ; this He effects by His humanity.” Hence Christ must 
be apprehended first as man, and only then as God; but the 
man Christ to whom we cling will. Himself bring it about that 
He shall appear.to us as God.! 

- Luther is also able to tell us why it is so hard for a devout 
person to take this course. He says it is hard for the flesh, for 
the flesh always prefers to think of the Deity of Christ rather 
than of the man Christ, because it shrinks with horror from the | 
entrance into glory through the cross. Let us remember that 
for Luther Christ is the only true God, and that when he speaks 
of a becoming filled with divine benefits, and expects such from 
the mighty working of the power of this God, he is speaking of 
the rise of faith in the soul, and it is evident that his assertion 
quoted above means that our flesh is always trying to make our 
religious experience easier than it is. In reality, we can only 
find God when the man Jesus overcomes our souls, so that in 
His execution and death we recognise His kingly power, and 
experience its work upon us. This is not pleasant to the flesh, 
au, the sinner is always trying to avoid that experience, 

<to talk unhesitatingly about the Deity of Christ as though 
Pg were able to know of himself what that name, ‘“ God,’ 
means, or as if he could learn its meaning by simply repeating 


words after others. 


$7. Thus Luther desires to hold fast by the old 
Luther keeps dogma, but none the less he puts a new meaning 


Ge aa into it. In the first place, he claims that he finds| 


meaning. (i) the Personal God Himself in the personal life of) 
inJesus;not the Man Jesus. It was not necessary that he should 
here be conscious of breaking away from the old 
dogma, for what he demanded might certainly be regarded as 
the strongest possible assertion of that union of the divine and 
human natures to which the old dogma bore witness, and 
Luther actually so regarded it. Nevertheless he did depart here 
from the original meaning of the dogma, for according to its 
original meaning, it did not deal with the recognition of the 


(1) ‘Christus homo habitus Christum Deum sponte sua adducet.’ 
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Personal God in the human appearance of Jesus, but with a 
presupposition of a divine nature underlying that appearance. 
The conception of the divine nature which was used ‘in this 
latter case was formed quite independently of what we 
éxperience: of the, Person “of Jesus;) and the eflechmupengss 
which was supposed to follow from the union of the divine 
nature with the human, had nothing to do with our conscious 
inner life. 

Secondly, Luther read a new meaning into the 
Aas old dogma thus: he held that the true recognition of 
Cote ae Christ’s Deity is inseparably connected with an 
ae the entire cessation of all our efforts to gain redemption 
by any act of ours. But the recognition of the Deity 
of Christ which is expressed in the old dogma, implies, on the 
contrary, no such resignation; there has always been bound 
up with it the idea that the individual must perform a certain 
operation which God demands ftom him, in order that he may 
enter into possession of those riches which have been made 
accessible for all mankind by the incarnation of God. And it 
cannot be otherwise, for it is in no way possible to adopt the 
ideas of the dogma, and at the same time to give up all effort 
to secure one’s own salvation. The man who seeks salvation 
will stop trying to help himself only when he knows that God 
has helped him. Now such knowledge and certainty are implied 
as already possessed by such as Luther would consider to be aware 
of the Deity of Christ, but that certainty is not impliedmae 
possessed by all who profess the dogma. | 

Thirdly,<Luther reads a new meaning into the 
Beets of dogma, for his understanding of the Deity of Christ 
Be tier: gives an interest to the human life. of Jesus which 
needed for the dogma utterly failed to give it. We can busy _ 

ourselves with the leas Sonus _dogma without _ 

troubling _ourselves--about~ Jesus; -whereas--we--eannot—confess 
‘Christ’s Deity as Luther confessed it -without_experiencing in 
‘ourselves the power of the Person of Jesus. 


Thus there can be no doubt, when we take these peculiar 
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ideas of Luther’s own into account, that to Him the Person of 
Jesus was of far higher importance for the inner life of religion 
than it was when viewed from the old dogmatic standpoint. | 
With Luther the Person of Jesusstands in the very centre of 
the religious experience itself. “Jesus makes him certain. of God, 
lets him see the divine nature and life, becomes to him_ that 


manifestation of God’s grace in which God enters into com- 
munion with him. He knows that he has been lifted up to 
God, and he traces the power of Jesus in that fact; he 
sees God, and he finds in the infinite power which presses in 
upon him nothing different from the personal life of Jesus. 
Viewed from the old dogmatic standpoint, all was different. 
Then the Person of Jesus was not the medium through which a 
devout soul beholds God and experiences God’s working. Then 
the Person of Jesus is of importance for the inner process. of 
religion itself, and for the uplifting of the heart into the felt 
presence of God; ‘only in so far as it serves as an admonition 
and an example. This admonition’ and that example may indeed 
be valuable, yet they place the Person of Jesus only on the 
outer threshold before the door of that sanctuary wherein the 
communion of the soul with God is to take place. 

Every truly devout person seeks to lay hold on God Himself 
- in his own religious experience, and therefore if we understand by 
the Essence of God anything else than” ‘the inner life of Jesus, 
then we get SOE from Jesus altogether in our moments of 
religious _ exaltation. > Is that the course of religion to which the 
New Testament bears witness as the true one? Or do we not 
find that there the control of God and the rule of Christ in our 
souls are equally described as the highest good, without any 
distinction being drawn between the two? But the confession 
of the Deity of Christ which the dogma demands_ presupposes 


precisely this: that the Essence of God is something quite other _ 


than the inner life of Jesus, and is to stand assured for-us quite 
independently" of the Person of Jesus. Thus the dogma neces- 
sarily thrusts the Person of Jesus out from that very position 
within our religious experience which alone can give any meaning 
to our -words when we speak of the Deity of Christ. 


Gi Aas 
OF THE ESSENTIAL DEITY OF CHRisg 


§1. When we thus defend Luther’s ideas con- 
Is the predi- ; 
cate « deity” cerning the Deity of Christ, we are met with the 
of real 


importance? Objection that the predicate, ‘deity,’ as we use it, 
Two replies Ss Lies 


to the has no clear meaning as applied to Christ, and that. 
question. 


(i.) Themere therefore we had better lay it. aside.t To this 
name Is not 


very impor- objection we reply, (i.) in the first place, that we do 
not set much store on the mere name, ‘‘ Deity of 
Christ,”? but that our highest interest is rather to arrive at such 
“an understanding of the Person of Christ as shall make us actually 
certain of our redemption, >7.e., as shall assure us of a real 
communion with God in spite of the trouble and sin with which 
we have to fight. Now this assurance we have attained, because 
we have learned to understand the fact that Jesus’ entry into 
our life to judge and bless us is the act by which God lets us 
know Himself and draws us to Himself. Our keen critics may 
say as much as they please about our still lacking the one thing 
needful,—we have through the man_ Jesus all that_we_need, 
and we know that to long for anything higher is to fall away 
from the highest, it is to deny Christ, and to harden our hearts 
against that which is good. We know that in Christ we meet 
with God, and we know what sort of a meeting this is; we 
know that this God gives us comfort and courage to face the 
world, joy in facing the demands of duty, and with all this 
eternal life in our hearts. He who has already found the actual 
fact of this God in Christ, thinks it indeed a strange suggestion 
that he must start by presupposing God to be in Christ if he 
would enter correctly on the way of salvation. 
| (1) See Lipsius, “ Philosophy and Religion,” 1885, p. 308. 


(2) Cf. Erlangen Edn., xlix.. 21, 151, where more stress is laid upon the divine power and work ot 
Christ than on the divine name. 
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Gi.) Sécond s2. But in the ‘second place we affirm that in 
reply: our the Protestant Church no other conception of Christ’s 
Deity alone. Deity is justifiable except that to which we adhere, 
MBrotestant’ and that therefore we alone have a good right to use 
Christianity. ee eT EBS FE SF Rian ; 
that expression which our opponents would forbid to 
us. The general proposition, that God came to us in the historical 
appearance of Christ, requires various interpretation, just according 
to the particular view which is taken of the redemption that Christ 
brought. If we understand by redemption our equipment with 
certain powers of everlasting life, of whose nature we have, 
however, no clear conception, and if our entry on possession of 
these powers is not to be realised in any conscious process of 
our inner life, then it will be quite sufficient to express Christ’s 
significance as Redeemer by the statement that the substance of 
the Deity was present in Him, and that this has worked upon 
human nature to produce its restoration and enrichment. In that 
case such an expression suffices, because the indefinite conception 
of what redemption is demands no more definite conception of 
the presence of God in Christ. “When, therefore, Athanasius and 
Gregory of Nyssa, following this old Catholic view of redemp- 
tion, expressly deny that redemption is the inner deliverance of 
the sinner from the burden of guilt, it is easy to see how they 
could rest content with the confession of the Nicene Creed that 
there was a divine nature in Christ. They defended from their 
standpoint the honour of Christ against Arianism, and the 
generation in which they lived might very hkely have their faith 
strengthened by the theological speculations which went on as to 
how a divine nature could exist in Christ alongside of His 
human nature.? | 


(1) Nevertheless, even at that early date there were not wanting some who felt that the neces- 
sity of entering into these speculations was a burden imposed upon the Church by faithless 
heretics. Compare Hilarius Pict., ‘‘De Trinitate,’ ii., 2:—‘‘Compellimur haereticorum et 
blasphemantium vitiis, illicita agere, ardua scandere, ineffabilia loqui, inconcessa praesumere. Et 
quum sola fide explorari, quae praecepta sunt, oporteret, adorare videlicet patrem ct venerari cums ea 
filium, sancto spiritu abundare, cogimur sermonis nostri humilitatem ad ea, quae inenarrabilia sunt 
extendere et tn vitium vitio coarctamur alieno, ut, quae contineri religione mentium oportuisset 
nunc in periculum humani eloquii proferantur.”’ And again, in vii., 38:—‘‘ Non relictus est 
hominum eloquiis de dei rebus praeterquam dei sermo. Omnia reliqua et arcta et conclusa et 
impedita sunt et obscura. Siquis aliis verbis demonstrare hoc, quam quibus a deo dictum est,. 
volet, aut ipse non intelligit aut legentibus non intelligendum relinquit.” If our_opponents will 
compare with these passages an utterance of Augustine’s which is equally candid (De Trinitate, 
vii., 4.9), they must surely doubt their right to denounce our abandonment-of that-sort of specula- 
tion, as though we were shirking the highest. problems and robbing. Christianity of alLits.meaning,’ 
when these very speculations were so condemned by their own classic authorities. 


—_—_—— 
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But the Reformers, on the other hand, had gained another 
and a clearer view of redemption, and hence along with this they 
were necessarily led to another view of the presence of God in 


Christ. They had become convinced that only those can live 
the life of the redeemed who have some measure of certainty of 


their redemption. Now such certainty can never spring up simply 


because we presuppose that a certain person is equipped with 
supernatural power, which equipment is moreover entirely con- 
cealed from our consciousness; but, on the contrary, it does 
arise fromthe vision of a fact, when the understanding of that 
fact is always accompanied by a complete change in the inner 
life, accompanied, in other words, by a re-arrangement of our 
conscious relation towards God.» According to the teaching of 
the Reformers, this renovation of the inner life is faith, 7.¢., it is 
the reliance of the repentant sinner upon God, brought about by 
his understanding of Christ. Certainty of redemption is, of 
course, connected with faith as thus conceived, for such rea is 
redemption itself. Thus we find it stated in the ‘‘ Apology,” 

62 :—‘* Haec fides in illis pavoribus erigens et consolans atte 
remissionem peccatorum, justificat et vivificat. Nam «lla consolatio 
est nova et spiritualis vita.”+ This faith has for its correlate, as 
the Apology explains (11., 50-52), the ‘‘ promissio Dei,’ and just 
as the latter counts upon the faith of men, so faith can extend 
to the good news of the gracious mind of God. All the various 
items enumerated in the Reformers’ Confession of Faith point to 
objects of faith only in the sense that they work together to bring 


) 


about the ‘‘finis historiae,’’ that is, the forgiveness of sin. In 
other words, these must be means of expressing the gracious will 
of God, who is seeking to awaken in the heart of the sinner the 
trust that will set him free. Thus the man who shares that need 
of redemption which the Reformers felt, will certainly not 
expound that-most important object of faith, namely, the presence 
of God in Christ, by the mere statement that in Him the divine 
substance was united with human nature. We might indeed 
calculate upon its substance, or argue from its existence—that 

(1) Compare Luther, Erlangen Edition, vii., 159:—‘ ‘And Christ redeems us through this faith 


from all unris ghteousness, makes us free once more, that we may live divinely and heavenly, which 
we could not do before in. our prison of unrighteousness.” 
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suits the Catholic conception of our need for redemption, which 
seeks safety, not certainty—but to place confidence in it is 
impossible. This winning of trust, this peculiar power which 
works amid the moral intercourse of persons, enters into us only 
when the will of some person lays-hold_ of our inmost_being, and 
quickens our life by giving us a free intimation of its own 
intention.t Pence the Protestant’ Christian, who, can stand 
before God with the confidence of a child, must have found in 
the Christ, to whom he owes that relation to God, not some 
mysterious _ divine substance, but a living power, acting upon 
him, overwhelming him-and announcing to his soul the will of 
the Personal God. In Jesus, as His historical»work shows Him to 


us, we have before us the inmost will of God, to which everything 


is subject, and we experience it to be a power constraining and 
emancipating our souls. 


$3. Now, of course, our opponents tell us that 
We teach ae ; 
Hereiideime this is not confessing the Deity of Christ ; for, say they, 
essential 


Deityof | we admit that only when we presuppose that in Him 
Jesus: The 


Gupiea oes there is the substance of the Deity. Lipsius demands 

therefore, in the work quoted above, that we shall 
speak only of a(Revelation of God in Christ. >But that expression 
is hable to misunderstanding ; it might be thought we meant that 
through. Jesus we only have teaching concerning God. Jesus 
certainly does give us that teaching, but that_is.notthe-way in 
which He saves us. <For He is our Redeemer because He Him- 


self compels us to understand the will which is active in His 


work t¢ to be the mind and mall of God, of that God th comes near 


‘touch of Jesus upon our life. The ases whether we are one 
in speaking of the Deity of Christ when we have found God 
turning towards us in the disclosure of Jesus’ personal life, must 
be decided according as we conceive God to be in His nature 
a substance on the one hand, or on the other hand a Personal 
Spirit who asserts His nature by the energy of a will directing 
itself toward certain ends and preserving in itself a certain 


(1) On this point compare Kahler in ‘‘ The Atonement through Christ,” 1885, p. 26. 
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disposition. If we choose the former conception of God, then 
certainly the proposition that there is divine substance in Christ 
will be chosen as the proper expression of belief in His Deity; 
but if, on the contrary, the latter conception be followed, which is 
clearly the only one represented in the sacred Scriptures, and the 
only one permissible in the Christian community, then it is self- 
evident that the Deity of Christ can only be expressed by saying 
that<the mind and will of the Everlasting God stands before us. 
in the historically active will of this man. »The other interpreta- 
tion of the Deity of Christ is in any case a departure from the 
Christian idea of God. It was excusable in an age when the 
Christian community had not outgrown that meagre conception 
of redemption with which the great fathers of the fourth century 
were content. It is endurable when employed in discussing the 
theological question—a superfluous question, certainly—as to how 
a union of God with man is possible; it is endurable if we couple with 
it, as Luther did (see the passage quoted above), that it is not the 
thought in which the .redeemed has life and which the devil 
cannot bear. But when in the Protestant church the Lord’s 
people are taught, by those who are counted their proper leaders, 
that this is the only possible expression for the Deity of Christ, then 
that knowledge is rendered impossible without which no one ever 
enters into communion with the Living God; and this is done 
for the sake of a conception which anyone can adopt, without 
having redeeming faith at all. We will not doubt, of course, 
that many, who, as theologians, are enthusiastic ‘adherents of the 
formal doctrine of the ‘‘two natures,” are yet, as Christians, 
able to find the God who is working upon them in the Man—Jesus. 
If we may try to account for such men’s inability to use this 
their own living utterance of their own God-awakened faith as 
the source of their knowledge and estimate of the Deity of Christ, 
perhaps the explanation lies in their giving too little regard to the 
fact on which, in every instance, Christian life is based, the fact 


namely, that we are compelled to regard the entrance of Christ 
into our life as an act of God upon us. If we only bear this in 


mind that faith in Providence, or that ‘ fiducia dei” which alone 


deserves the name of faith, arises within us in the way just. 


i 
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described, then it will not be a difficult matter for us to apply the 
method of judgment which we follow in that case to the historical 
appearance of Christ, and to behold in Him the Living and 
Working God. Any theological opponent, in so far as he is a 
Christian, will surely admit that we stand thus towards Christ in 
a relation of the greatest conceivable dependence, and that we 
find in Him something the possession of which prevents us from 
being embittered and wounded by the hatred and calumny of men. 


J j 
gs4. AV ; : 
Our concep- 34: e by no means deny that our conception “'/, 


tioityer, Of Christ’s Deity differs from that expressed in the 


er ait dogma) We rather regard the difference as being of 


pent rom the greatest value. That difference, to put it briefly, 


dogma. is the following :— 


That conception of the Deity of Christ which is expressed 
in the dogma, can only be asserted in the form of a scientific 
theory. On the other hand, in religious practice, in other words, 
in the actual uplifting of the heart to God, the dogma’s idea is 
necessarily put aside, and this has always been the case. The 
religious practice which accompanied the undisputed rule of the 
dogma was mysticism. That worship of the Man Jesus which 
went on at the same time, had nothing to do with the reverent 
bowing of the soul before God; it was therefore only a mere 
accompaniment to the religion, and it did away with the Deity 
of Christ rather than confirmed it. Quite the opposite is the 
case with our view of the matter, for with it we can have what 
Luther demands respecting< Christ and the Father: ‘in our 
heart and faith they must be entirely one.” 1 -Our view makes 
it possible that ‘‘the recognition wherein He and the Father are 
recognised is one recognition.” With our attitude towards Jesus 
it becomes possible to look on God and Christ as one in the 
Christian’s religious experience. «On the other hand it is not 
possible to describe the unity of Christ and God, which we 
experience _ in our faith, in terms of any ee established 
conceptions of divine and human _nature.> This impossibility 
arises from the fact that we first know what Divine Nature is 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xlix., 126. 
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when we apprehend it in Christ. For.as God is none other than 
that Personal Spirit, who comes spiritually near us 1n the existence 
in this world of the Man Jesus, and who thus compels us to 
think of Him as the Lord who holds in His grasp both ourselves 
and that infinite realm by which our life is conditioned/ /What 
do we lose by our inability to support a fact, which we experience 
in its awakening of our confidence, by a scientific theory which 
any one might adopt without any such awakening of confidence ? 
Certainly we do lose the ability to make that fact quite accessible 
to a man who has no such confidence. But that is not a fault; 
for we all expect that the man who turns his back on the Person 
of Jesus, shall and ought to continue to call the marvellous fact 
in which our confidence rejoices the meaningless cobweb of a dream. 
Whoever undertakes that _task which we have thus seen to be 
impossible, ventures on a profanation of what is divine. 


$5. For the very reason, then, that we believe 
The dogma- . ¢ 3 : 
ticideaof in the Deity of Christ in the fullest sense of the term, 
the Deity of F ; : 
Christ is an we must reject the dogma concerning it as an utterly 
imperfect 


effortat inadequate effort at thought. Lwuther’s attempt to 


reflection, 3 : ; Z 
and is combine the correct idea concerning Christ’s Deity 


ete, with the dogma proved to be an impossible task ; for 
among those who claimed to be imitators of Luther, that correct 
idea has been lost sight of, and deductions from the dogma have 
been developed which make it impossible to preserve that idea. 
For Lutheran circles are raising to the dignity of a first and 
foundation principle the proposition that we must confess Christ’s 
Deity before we can possibly experience the divine work of 
redemption through Jesus. Luther, on the other hand, did ~ 
indeed hold by the Christological dogma, but at the same time 
always asserted that we find the Living God in Jesus Christ 
alone. If Luther was right, and indeed he was right, then that 
main principle of modern Lutheranism just cited is untenable. 
If Iam to speak of the Deity of Christ, then God Himself must 
already have become a reality to me. But He only becomes real 
to me when He lifts me to Himself. He does this through the 
Man Jesus, and when this act of God revealing Himself, namely 
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Jesus, gains power over r our inner life, we are redeemed! Hence _ 


tion that which is “really. its ‘result. Rie injury hey. do in this — 
way is no mere trifle, for the men who follow their advice are 
playing with the Holiest. They speak of God as a reality before 
their souls have been uplifted to God. In that case their hearts 
must starve. They hide from themselves the fundamental truth 
of all religion, namely, that the redemption of a mortal being can 
mean nothing else than its being lifted up into fellowship with 
the Everlasting God. This is the fate to which the practice 
ruling at present in the church is bringing those who would be 
devout. Or are we, in saying this, once more doing our opponents 
an injustice? They tell us, aye, unceasingly, that we must first 
know that Christ is very God before we can possibly be redeemed 
by Him. 


$6. Nevertheless we can _ partly excuse such 
Grounds for 


excusing the procedure by the following considerations. (1i.) In the,, 
mistake o . 


see tas first place, a man who has been lifted up by Christ 

to God and received into fellowship with Him, will 
say ever afterwards to his soul: Thou couldst not have had that 
experience through Him, had not God appeared to thee in Him. 
Eternal life is the gift of God alone. How easily may this thought 
lead to the error of supposing that we must know that Christ is 
God before we can have eternal life through Him! ((ii.) In the 
second place, we say with truth that we are to find in Christ 
something inexhaustible, which shall be constantly assuming a 
new significance. for our_lives. ‘‘ What I believe is always more 
and greater than what I have experienced.” (Kibel, in the Theol. 
Pie ieetcet es No. 12). And‘so, when we say that the inner 
life of Jesus is itself the power of redemption, it may appear as 
though we are setting something which our poor experience can 
compass in the place of that immeasurable magnitude which the 
church finds in Christ. We can certainly understand how, led by 
such a reflection, some persons may turn away from the correct 
doctrine and practice on this most important point; and we can 


excuse them if they do so. But it is easy to show that here isa 
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misunderstanding; for we are to learn the mysterious and over- 
whelming power of the Divine Being only in and through the 
phenomenon of the inner life of Jesus. The man who thinks he can 
exhaust that fact and become master of it, will never, of course, 
bow to the sovereignty of Christ. But even though we can thus 
find excuses for the procedure of our opponents, we none the less 
regret that procedure. For it hides from men the truth that to 
come into personal communion with God through the appearance 
of Jesus is to experience the marvellous fact of redemption. 

‘‘Now what I have said means this: that God will not 
suffer us to rely upon aught else, or to cling at heart to aught 
that is not Christ in His Word, however sacred and spiritual it 
may appear.”! God so touches us that He lifts us above our 
trouble and our sin, so that. we.become certain of Him when we 
come to understand the historical Christ, and only then. Hence_ 
we come into contact with God only through the word that makes 
such understanding possible.to.us; and so we must_receive the 
Person of Christ Himself as the tidings of God in which He 
desires to come near.us. . 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xi., 27. 


7 hie ce: 


CEA Pal Rony 1; 
OF GOD’S COMMUNION WITH THE INDIVIDUAL. 


; §1. At this point we may revert to that objection 
immediate of our opponents in which they assert that since Christ , 
ee brings us to God, therefore there must be an immediate’ 

communion of the soul with God, of which that fact 
forms the basis.t This assertion is particularly interesting for 
the reason that it lets us see plainly how far the acknowledgment 
of a divine substance in Christ is from the true confession of His 
\ Deity. If, after a man’s experience of Christ, he still feels that. 
|| he lacks and must obtain an immediate communion of the soul 
_ with God, then, evidently, that man is unable to apprehend and 
feel God to be in Christ: and he who is unable to do this ought 
not to claim to be an orthodox believer on the ground of any 
OES formula, however venerable i may be; the ex is He _is 
rand and Christ in the way which rather: in a "passage 
quoted above, ascribes to ‘‘the foolish unreasoning heart.” If ~ 
God, in bringing Christ near to the individual soul, gives to that 
soul the full tidings of what is in God’s heart, and if He thereby 
gives the soul clear vision and peace, then He makes that soul 
feel His own Almighty power, and deals with such a soul in the 
most direct and intimate way possible. -A more immediate 
_/ contact of the soul cannot be conceived or wished for, save by 
‘those who do not think of their God asa Personal Spirit but as 
an impersonal substance. The Personal Spirit communes with 
us through inanifestations of His inner life, and when He con- 
sciously and purposely makes us feel what His mind is, then we 
feel Himself. 
Hence we must utterly reject the idea that God can in any v 
way come nearer to the individual soul than when He lets Himself 


(1) See page 8g. 
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me» found in Christ. Here the difference between us and our 
‘opponents becomes quite clear. They conceive of the Deity of 
Christ in such a way that they only use Him and His work as a 
_~ presupposition before their communion with God; they think that 
this presupposition holds good indeed for all cases alike, but that 
in addition to the presupposition, and over and above it, every 
individual must strive for himself to come into immediate contact 
with God. Such a desire for God is quite justifiable where men 
have been accustomed to contemplate the Christological dogma 
instead of fixing their attention on Christ Himself: but of a 
surety it also leads men into uncertainty. It is to us incompre- 
hensible how men can appeal to Luther in support of such a 
position, for “uther saw in -the -historical Christ nowimere 
presupposition fulfilled centuries ago in order that ever afterwards 
men may become Christians. He writes: ‘ Po me?itismaice 
simply an old song of an event that happened fifteen hundred years 
ago; it is something more than an event that happened once— 
for it is a gift and a bestowing that endures for ever.”1 And when 
we read in the same connection: ‘‘through this we are so 
profoundedly taught, that we know what God’s will is, and what 
God has in His heart,” Luther does not mean some knowledge 
concerning God which may be held as a general truth apart from 
the historical deed of Redemption, but he means that everyone 
whom this deed touches and brings to himself experiences therein 
exactly what. God purposes concerning him and is producing in 
him as an individual] soul.2 I do not need to remind the reader 
how very often Luther repeats the assertion that every Christian 
has this experience of being set free, amid his own particular 
surroundings, when the figure of Christ comes face to face with 
him through the preaching of the gospel. Hence the Reformer 
can say: ‘Nothing which takes place in ourselves and of 
ourselves can make any man a Christian. What then can make 
us Christians? This alone, that we know this Man, and that we 


(1), Erlangen Edition, xx., I., 114; ., 241. 


(2) In the Erlangen Edition, l., 241, Luther says that the faith that Christ was sent of the 
Father into the world amounts to this:—‘‘ That thou shalt esteem and hear without question 
every word that fell from His lips as though thou heardest now the voice of the Father speaking 
with thee from heaven. ’ 
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receive from Him and expect from Him what He wills that we 
shall receive at His hands.’’+ 


§2: ;When the Christian experiences this at the 


The Chris- 

tiansmilesat hands of Christ, and sees that thus God Himself lays 

all claims to ‘ ? ; . 
private hold of him and makes him feel there is a special 

revelations. 


divine care over him, then he listens without concern 
when anyone claims that God and Christ have entered the realms 
of his imagination in forms distinct from that, historical event, 
and that they so commune with him. Luther knew the language 
of that Roman Catholic piety which can talk of such experiences 
with the Bridegroom of the soul, and he even used it sometimes ; 
but he gave it a new and Protestant meaning, as we shall see 
later on. The strength of the man lay herein, that it_was in the 4 
actual world that he found the God who talked with him, and it 
was there he sought for God. That other sort of seeking and 
finding God within the realm of the pious fancy was thoroughly 


well known to him from his monastic life; but he was aware that 
there the soul supports heaven, not heaven the soul. ‘*God made 
His Son one with human nature in order that we might discern 
and know in Him God’s friendly will towards us;’? the man who 
knows this will hold by the voice of God only as it speaks to us 
in this fact, and will not try to make God speak within his soul 
in any other way. ‘Therefore I say: I will hold by His 
common revelation to all men in the.word and works of Christ.’ 
As monk, Luther, like the rest, crept into a corner and thought | 
that God would work for him “ something all his own.’* Later on 
Memewmenvoncec that ‘parties’ indeed.‘ claim‘to hear” a secret 
voice and a revelation ; > but that the Christian hears the speech of 
his God in facts that speak plainly to all men.° Luther did indeed 
give abundant testimony to his faith that Christ lived and’ worked 
ieee we shall discuss later on, in Book III.,. the 


correctness and value of this idea that springs from faith: but 
(1) Erlangen Edition, xii., 50. (2) Erlangen Edition, xiv., 228. ' 
(3) Erlangen Edition, xx., I., 29. (4) Erlangen Edition, xx., I., 414. 
(5) Erlangen Edition, xv., 151. 


(6) Monachi celebrant patrum suorum Benedicti, Bernhardi legendas. Sed profecto Deus in 
genere cum quovis Christiano multo copiosius loquitur et familiarius conversatur, quam illi 
jactant de suis patribus. Imo siin manu mea res esset, non vellem, Meum mihi loqui de coelo, 
aut apparere mihi. Hoc autem vellem, et tendunt hoc quotidianae meae preces: ut in digno 
honore habeam et vere aestimem donum Baptismi, quod sum baptisatus, ,quod video et audio 


L 


\/ 
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no one will venture to prove by this that Luther, as a Protestant 
Christian, made out of this experience any peculiar communion 
between himself and the risen Christ. On the contrary, Luther 
was aware that we find the true Christ and experience the direct 
influence of our risen Lord when we come to understand the 
Christ of history. It was not Luther’s mind that a Christian, 
who has drawn the necessary teaching from the historical] 
work of Christ, may then turn his back on those facts and 
seek to reap from .them a harvest peculiar to) (himiscis 
a special communion with God or with the risen Christ within 
the sacred. quiet of his own imner life. On the contrary eae 
would have thought that in so doing he would be departing 
from the realm of real, life-giving power. ‘‘ For the man who 
lets go of Christ’s life and work, and desires now to seek Him 
as He sits in heaven in some private way, betrays Him afresh. 
He must seek Him as He was and walked on earth; then shall 
he find life;'it was there He came’to be our Life Souemiaicne 
and our Blessedness; it was there that all took place that we 
are to believe concerning Him.’ 

§3. Nevertheless there-is an element of truth in 


There is a 


sense in | the insistance that God must come to each individual 
whic (9) aS = RSET RSE: = 


SU ge soul in a special manner, even though He comes 
wi e€ac 


soulina near to all through the same fact. For each one ~ 


special way ; : ; ee 
of us finds himself in an inward condition peculiar 


to himself when God appears to him in Christ. Those things 
and events which open up the understanding of Christ for any 
particular individual must necessarily have special modifications 
according to the circumstances of the particular case. We must 
necessarily take into account all the circumstances connected 
with the influence of Christ upon the soul in our observation of 


4 


the accomplishment of the act whereby God comes into © 


communion with us. Hence it is true to say in this sense— 
but only in this sense—that God communes with every 


individual soul in a special way; or, in other words, as men prefer 


fratres, qui habent gratiam et donum spiritus si, qui consolari, erigere verbo possunt, exhortari, — 


monere, docere. Quam enim tu optas meliorem et utiliorem Dei apparitionem ?—Luther’s Latin 
Works, iv., 157-162: compare lvii., 45; 51. 


(z) Erlangen Edition, x,, 189; compare xxxv., 170f. 
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to say nowadays, that God enters into a personal relationship 


with each individual soul. 


§4. The first relation of life to be considered, 

Our environ- : de . : 

ment by, the wherein the Christian traces the redeeming act of his 
church. . 

God, is our environment by the church. God cannot 

disclose Himself to all men without distinction; He holds indeed 


the guidance of every life in His hand, but He can open His ( 


inner Self only to such as are in the church, 2.2., in the fellowship 
of such as trust in Him. Our experience that the gospel helps 
others gives us also an ability to accept it for ourselves. Hence 
when Christians interest themselves in us, Christ comes. near 
us. The proposition that the church is the mother of believers 
is not understood in its true sense until we think of her, with 


Luther, as ‘“‘a Christlike, holy people,’ 1 and not as an institution ' 
which possesses within itself certain mysterious redemptive powers, - 


When we live in the midst of Christian people the sense is 
awakened by which we may see God in Christ, and the germ of 
understanding is nourished. When we ourselves have found our 
God, and so have become new men, then we are linked with 
Christians in fellowship, not only by our joy in that fellowship, 
but also by the life it gives us. It is this power of bringing our 
new life into being that gives to the Christian church its name of 
““mother.”2 And since we see that in her alone do we meet 
with the Creator and Redeemer,? she becomes to us an element 
in that divine act by which we know that, in the midst of this 
world, we have been set within the Kingdom of God. But we 
can be certain that God turns to us through the church only in 
so far as the latter so preaches the gospel that we are enabled to 
receive it and to lay hold on God. The church enables us to do 
this in so far as it is that fellowship of believers which enables us 
to lay hold of the Word of Christ, through direct preaching in 
the firsb place and, in the second, through Christian life. Without 
the second the first is of little use. 


(t) Compare the Greater Catechism and the Erlangen Edition, xXii., 50; xxv., 354. 


(2) Erlangen Edition, xlvi., 278. Here Luther says, in talking of the new birth :—‘ Christ 
does this, who, by baptism and the Word of God, lays thee as a Christian, in the lap of the 
Christian church, as of our dear mother. ”’ 

(3) Erlangen Edition, xxiii., 238. 


as 
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§5. Hence, if we wish to remain in communion 
ae eee with God, we must remain in —communion.—with 


environment Christian people, who make us feel their meme 
thasie. severity towards themselves and their love towards 
ose others. Through this moral communion with Christians. 
we enter a realm of peculiar experiences; we experience 
more and more clearly how forlorn our condition would be if the 
personal life of Jesus were not a reality inthe world, and. 
_ standing there before our eyes. Hence it becomes evident also 
that a church which does not develop such fellowship of moral 
intercourse is lifeless and dead. In the events wherein a believer 
experiences this two-fold influence of the church, he sees of 
necessity the special communion God has with himself, and with 
no other individual. It is certainly highly important that every 
one of us should seek and have for himself the certainty of this 
special communion God will give to each. 
$6. The possibility of all this vanishes just in 


These proportion as we regard the church, not as the instru- 
utterances of 


God thrown : ; ; 
ey a one of that gospel which saves us when it is 


they ofthe understood, but as the enclosure containing certain 
church. mysterious redemptive powers which are to save us 
when we undergo their operation. The church, in the 

former sense of the word, exercises her redeeming power over us 
when believing Christians give us their sympathy and care; for 
these are counted worthy as believers to represent God speaking 
to us, and thus to open to us the Kingdom of God. But the 
church in the latter sense, on the other hand, is supposed to do 


all its work by means of indefinite divine powers which are pre- 


supposed to belong to the ministerial office and its acts. In this — 
latter sense the church necessarily loses all its significance as an © 


expression of the speech of the Living God; she rather thrusts. 
herself in between Him and us, and leads us to the worship of a 


dumb idol, to wit, the redemptive power concealed within % 


herself. 


$7. But ‘“ we have a God who speaks and lives, 


mindonthis. Who gives us His sure Word;” and we know how Hey 


Luther’s 


is disposed towards us and what we are to expect off 
: 
a 
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Him.+ We are surrounded by the Christian church, which 
brings the tidings of Christ into our hearts in a thousand ways; 
and this environment becomes to us an evidence, when we 
understand its tidings, that God desires to assure us of His 
grace. The man who accepts this testimony of God that is 
uttered for him knows hence that he is lifted into a realm where 
God’s grace will continually reveal itself to him, and will remain 
immovable, even if he fall into sin: ‘‘Just as the sun rises daily 
in the heavens, and does not only drive away the night that is 
past, but goes ever onward and lights up all the day, even though 
he be somewhat darkened and hidden by thick clouds.’2 To see 
that God communes with him thus is certainly the matter of 
utmost moment for each individual Christian. That “ peculiar 
exercise”? amid which Luther in his monkish life enjoyed richly 
what was supposed to be communion with God, did not make 
fume iristian. Hor. this alone makes a man a. Christian, * that 
his faith lays hold of and knows this point, that he dwells in the 
kingdom of grace, since Christ has taken him beneath His wing, 
and gives him the forgiveness of his sins without ceasing.’? ‘The 
fact is, as Luther says in the passage already quoted, that the 
Christian can never even wish that God should specially appear . 


toenimeor speak down to _bim from heaven. He_receives the” 


revelation of God in the living relationships of Christian brother- 
hood, and its essential contents are that personal life of Jesus 
which is visible in the Gospel, and which is expounded by the 
lives of the redeemed. If he has really found God thus, he will 
desire with all his heart that the God who has already appeared 
to him may come ever nearer to him, and that he himself may 
ever experience more deeply, in his own growing clearness and 
firmness of moral purpose, that God is redeeming him. 


§8. The importance which the church has for 


ea the Christian as a fellowship of believers, must remain 


unknown if the false claims of church officials deprive 
any other believers of their priesthood, whereby all of them are 
(1) Erlangen Edition, ix., 203. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xi., 320. 
(3) Erlangen Edition, xiv., 211. 
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the organs of God for their brethren. Hence Luther says, in the 
passage just quoted, that such hierarchical claims do not simply 
injure Christians in a matter of privilege, but that these claimants 
rob them also of God, of the Gospel, and of the faith. For the 
assurance of God’s grace is limited by such claims to a single 
official act, and so loses its certainty. The forgiveness of sins is 
not to be counted as given in and for a single moment, namely, 
‘¢when the absolution is pronounced; but it is to be a continuous, 
eternal treasure and an everlasting grace which works and is 


mighty always.” 


$9. Whenever the church thus makes the divine 
arcu act of revelation, that is, the Christ of history, an 
with us: All element of our present life, then all the events we 


the events of 
a Christian’s 


pass through begin to utter the speech of God> First 


life. 


among these stands all that directly helps in the 
preaching of the Gospel. ‘‘ Therefore God appears thus to me 
through His Word: item, I apprehend Him in baptism; item, 
God appears to me through the schoolmaster, through my 
parents, through preachers, through His Word; item, in the 
Absolution.”2 But the light which thus enters the soul throws 
its radiance necessarily over all life’s course. In all our 
providences we recognise the earnest pressing in upon us of that 
love of God, whose reality and meaning are made certainties for 
us by Jesus Christ in His work for the eternal kingdom of God. 
<The very same events which lead men who have no faith into-a 
pathless desert, shape a way through life for the Christian to his 
well-known goal, as he sees it growing definite before him amid 


his various moral responsibilities and experiences. 


§10. ~[hat experience which, in* the dighemos 
Fourth ie 
cingans of _ Christ, we have learnt to count as a work and word 


munion with 
us: Life in 
the morally 
necessary or 
the Infinite. 


of God for us, has the power to make us_ rejoice in 
what is eternal, and so brings us actually to live in 
it. For God, who of His nature desires the good, 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xi., 319. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xx., I., 27: xlvii., 222. 


(3) Erlangen Edition, xlix., 90, 196. God sends trial ‘‘that He may reveal Himself to us the 


more, that we may know His love. 


For such trial and conflict are to teach us (what preaching 


alone cannot do) how mighty Christ is, and how truly the Father loves us.” 
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gives to us a token of His loving care for us herein, that He 
makes us feel at home in that which is good, 2.¢., eternal, and 
makes us able for that self-denial which is laid upon us by our 
sharing in eternal life. The Christian ought in all experiences, 
great or small, to grasp a Love, and know he is supported by a 
Love that he recognises more and more clearly to be the power 
of the Eternal Good. In this inner process he feels himself 
touched by the, Infinite, fed by it and certain of it, and all this 
as no mystic ever feels such things. For the emotion of the , 
mystic, however sweet and mighty it may be, has nothing to do 
with the eternal in its relation to our inner life, that is to. say, 
with the supreme motive of life. For this reason it is impossible 
for the pious mystic to gain any such assurance of an inward 
truth as cannot possibly be buried and lost altogether amid 
the alternations of excitement and reaction. But we, on the 
other hand, may become certain of God and of His communion 
with us, for nothing can “ever blot out the historical fact2to 
comprehend which is to feel God’s nearness in all the relations 
of our life ; and again, the inner usé of that historical fact lifts 
us up into jovguthesGod and so to a share in the Eternal. 
In our comprehension of Christ, and in the new meaning of all 
our experiences which that comprehension makes possible, we 
become certain of the fact that God touches us. Kt is not to 
be supposed that the difference between mysticism and our way 
Olexperniencing the communion’ of God is that ‘only the 
mystic believes that he can feel himself inwardly grasped 
of God. That experience is obviously the Christian’s greatest 
joy. Indeed, so true is this that it can be said of Christians, in 
Luther’s words, ‘‘that even if they knew that there were no 
heaven, no hell, and no reward, even still would they seek to 
serve God for His own sake.”1 We differ from the mystic solely V 
in the way in which we become aware that God is touching us. 
To the true mystic God is the eternal as..opposed..to-the 
temporal, and hence the mystic enjoys his sense of possession by 
God when he has such an exalted sense of the eternal as makes 
him feel the charm of a wonderful calmness of spirit as over 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xxii., 133. 
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against the unrest of the life that feeds on this world. We also 
have such experiences, and hold them in no light esteem; we 
believe that in them we are aware of the incomprehensible glory 
of .God. But we do not find in them that communion of God 
with us which is all-important in our eyes. For to us God is 
not the eternal itself, which inspires us and humbles us; but 
He is the Power who rules both the eternal and the temporal, 
and who brings us, men who live in time, to a life in the 
eternal. Life in the eternal is laid open before us when we 
understand moral necessity: and we share that life in the eternal 
when we choose with joy, and so of our own free will, to do 
what is morally necessary. The Power that helps us to do this is 
our God. 

It is not in the eternal itself that we find the God who 
turns to us with abundant help :¢ it is in that process in 
time which makes a life in the eternal possible to.us,) Whether 
in this case the inner life is richer than one lived -an@ blind 
devotion to the infinite, and whether it means more to men to 
live in the eternal or to disappear before -its presence,—these 
are questions on which we shall never agree with the advocates 
of mysticism. One thing, however, is certain; themiommiemers 
Christian, and the latter is not. And yet the prevailing theology 
of our time persists in joining forces with mysticism: otherwise 
it would appear devoid of all religious contents. For whatever 
may be the secret attitude of heart towards God amongst those 
theologians, their theological theory does its utmost to conceal 
the fact that in the Christ of history God so touches. eachone 
of us that we may apprehend His reality and comprehend. His 
love. Before any mention is made of the Redeemer, “without 
whom for a Christian there is no God» modern theology erécts 
altars to a deity whom we are supposed to know from metaphysics 
and, from detached texts of Scripture.. To such am imagemon 
deity, which the reason has constructed, the soul is expected 
to struggle upwards of itself! From everyone who becomes a 
slave to this kind of worship, the figure of Jesus withdraws into 
the far distant past. ¢ Jesus Christ is God “presengiommaa.s 


surrounding us with grace and compassion, only. when we give. 
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‘to Him the glory that in His appearance, as_it stands before 


German Christendom, official dignity and esteem are accorded 
to a theology which tells the people now unacquainted with 


its Luther that we deprive Christianity of all its worth if we Jc«,,. 


make the simple confession that the/man Jesus 1s God appearing| 


in history and redeeming us! And at the same time this 
official theology itself, which evades the confession of the 
Reformers, which openly gives up the old dogmatic doctrine 


of Inspiration, and which will not admit that the Person of / 


Jesus Christ is simply and solely the authority for our faith,— 
this official theology nevertheless poses as the defender of the 
faith because, with art and difficulty, it binds together the 
conflicting elements of tradition. So long as such ‘scribes’ rule, 
so long will mysticism remain necessary as..a.crutch and 
substitute for Christian piety. For mysticism is certainly true 
religion in this sense, that it aims to bring men into fellowship 
with God Himself. But the man who has found Jesus Christ, 
and God in Him, can dispense with mysticism, for in the 
narrow experiences into which mysticism dwindles there.is.no 


room for real Christian life. 


§i1. The chief end of every real religion is to 
vaneans secure God’s communion with each individual soul, 
ee es and every devout man knows that he himself cannot 

bring about that communion, but that God does it 


for him. This act of God is that revelation on which the reality , 


of all religion rests.1 In the soul of the man who stands amid 
such revelation religion is established; and that participation in 
the divine life, towards which our religious longing yearns, 
consists in a man’s becoming conscious that he means something 
to God, and that God is entering into communion with him. 
He who does not admit these propositions to be true does not 
know what religion is. We feel that we have something in 
‘common with all who show that they understand religion thus, 


whether they are Christians or not. 
(1) Compare my address on ‘‘ The meaning of Revelation,’ Giessen, 1887. 
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$12. <But these persons can only become Christians 
ia eas aewhen they lay hold of the inner life of Jesus. in that 
report which has come down to us in the Christian brotherhood, 
When they learn to see Him, then they are at once set free from 
mere dependence on that report, and move on to the firm eround 
of personalexperience.. For this personal life works upon the man 
that is at all able to see it, in such a way that it_confirms for 
him the contents of the report. The man who feels the strength 
of Jesus’ love, and sees that confidence of victory which welied 
up from His peace of soul, and who is startled and humbled by 
these,—that man_ will no longer see—a-~ historical problem —in 
Jesus, but a Reality before whom he bows. This 1s all-impor- 
tant if a man is to become a Christian. For Jesus would not 
be the Redeemer_if He could_not..help the—man—whom—He 
Himself had so overwhelmed by the strength of His inner life ; 
but He does so redeem us, and that by compelling us “a see in 
His existence in the world the reality of a God “whose Presence 
made Him, Jesus, glad and confident, even when He was 
utterly forsaken of all others. We can know of ourselves that 
we stand in the midst of an incomprehensible infinity, which 


J | 
brings on suffering that we cannot alter; but Ghe Person of 


Jesus alone can give a man the invincible certainty that it is. 


the almighty power of His Father in heaven which rules in the 
boundless world.’ And if the Person of Jesus so works upon us. 
that we cannot think of Him without thinking of God, then 
inevitably His existence and His influence over us will appear 
to be the working of God upon our own souls. Thus God 
reveals Himself to us. In the man. with whom God enters thus 
into communion, there arises a new inner life. He turns to God 
with the consciousness that he is doing a thing which was. 
impossible to him before, and he has the experience constantly 
renewed that the God whom He has found in Christ is making 
him a new creature. He learns to grasp thoughts concerning 
God and Christ, concerning the world and himself, whose 
meaning was previously hidden from him, although, perhaps, he. 
had often heard them expressed. And all this new experience is 
based on the fact that in the Person of Christ that which is 
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truly above nature has entered the world, and is now lifting 
us above it. But this knowledge that He alone can loose our 
bonds and make us from mere elements in the world into 
sharers of divine life, would all be simply concealed from us if, 
instead of looking at Him, we should give ourselves up to the 
Sway of an indefinite conception of an “influence of the super- 
natural.” That which is truly above nature is disclosed to us 


only when we experience Jesus’ power to _make us certain of 


God. 


BOOK Ii: 


OUR COMMUNION WITH Cop. 


Cres Engels 
Pee eCOMMUINE WITH GOD IN CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


§1. As God comes near our souls by giving us 
ee tidings of His love towards us, even so do we, on our 
part, turn to Him by giving Him tidings of our inner 
life. These tidings are given by man to God in prayer; in the 
awaking of the voice of Christian prayer God’s purpose to draw 
us to Himself is fulfilled. When prayer dies in us, then the soul ~~ 
closes itself against revelation. Prayer is the expression of human 
j need before God, the expression of satisfied need in the prayer of 
“thanksgiving, and of need still felt in the prayer of supplication. 
From this we might seem to get the rule that the Christian is to 
turn towards God by telling Him all trouble and thanking Him for 
all help received. Yet, self-evident as it may seem that such is 
to be the Christian’s use of prayer and such his experience, we 
have by no means fully and correctly described the Christian’s 
communion with God by saying this. 


— 


ys Se 


Sou li prayer is not tobe simply the cry of 
Where is the : 
God we pray agony from a helpless man, but a real communion 
to? : 

: with God, then it must have direct relation to the 
fact that God turns towards us. Cie Christian must know well - 
the fact that he wanders away into emptiness if he tries to find “““ 
and lay hold on God outside of his own actual historical 
circumstances, in some realm of fancy.) But if this be true, 
then supplication is not the first fact in the Christian’s turning 
towards God. To quote Luther, ‘‘ Before thou callest upon God 

’ or seekest Him, God must have come to thee and found Thee.” 
By his own effortsa—man—may_become_a_praying-man,—but—not 
a Christian.2 The Christian grasps God because God has 
eee: . . 
grasped him, and it is only in prayer breathed out of this 
experience that the Christian can be certain that God hears him 


(x1) Erlangen Edition, x., 11. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xii., 135f.; xiv., 335. 
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and answers the cry of his soul. The supplication that is. 


wrung from the heart by trouble, and the idea, born of the wish 


of the tortured soul, that an Almighty God will break the 


chain of causes and effects,—these are not the elements which 
make Christian prayer. The most important feature is lacking. 
A prayer that contained nothing more than these would clearly 
be no communion with God, since the utterer would certainly 
not be in the presence of God. He would be alone, alone 
with his fears and wishes, making simply an uncertain venture 
if perchance he may accomplish anything by the inner travail 


of his soul and by his concentration on the object of his. 


as 2 


desire. 


§3. °-On one condition certainly, ‘Supphteation 

We cannot . 4 : , a 

begin with might possibly be the first thing in our communion 
prayer. , : 

with God. If we could perceive God with the 


senses, if we actually grasped His reality in all its relation to 


other things, and knew Him by His ways towards. other 


persons, then it would have some meaning to say that our 
communion with Him might begin in the form of supplication 
by us. We could then begin relationship with Him with a 
request, just as we often do thus approach our fellow men. 


But we cannot see God with our bodily eyes: neither does. 


the story of what He has done for others make us acquainted 
with Him; hence there can be no meaning in the supposition 


that the communion of the Christian should begin by suppli- 
cation. Of course many Christians take the reality of God 


as a .self-evident fact, and they consider this @iGmipes in 
advantage, and a sign of their immovable piety. So it becomes 


possible for such to begin their prayer with a request, and to: 
count on a time of thanksgiving in case the prayer be. 
answered. But at the same time they put themselves, with 
their immovable piety, among those men whose nature Jesus. 


hated from the bottom of His heart, namely, among the 


hypocrites. Let us consider what would really be implied if 
the reality of God were a self-evident fact’ for us. It would 
mean that everything which presses itself upon our conscious-- 
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ness, whether we will or not, impresses upon us the idea of 
God just as clearly as it impresses upon us the idea of an 
actual world. Now we are always taking the reality of the 
world into account; our hopes and fears are all linked to what 
memknow of it. How, then, would it fare with us-if the 
reality of God had this same power over our inner life, if 
that reality determined our feeling and shaped our resolutions 
in exactly the same way? We only need to put the question 
before us to see that the assumption that the reality of God 
is a_ self-evident fact, eyes ton a SC hrictisn isis niserable 
fiction. The man who has become entangled in it cannot come 
near to God,.-for we cannot do that in falsehood, but only in 
the truth. Yet on that assumption rests the view that the 
Christian can turn to God by first addressing supplication to. 
Him. 


$4. The fundamental features of Christian piety 
oe must depend on the way in which God appears to 


communion 
2 ee ic in Christ. and works upon usy Now the God 


the realm of ) 
the morally whom we. feel laying hold of us when the appear- 

ance of Jesus becomes an experience of our own, 
is that power of goodness which throws down with victorious 
love all the barriers which divide us from what is good. 
Hence Christian piety can only arise in the field of men’s 
moral experience. We come to understand what the need is 
from which God seeks to save us, and what the good is 
which He seeks to impart to us, when we are awakened to 


the inexorable claim which moral goodness has upon our lives. 


According to the preaching of Jesus, our life with God takes jesas 


place in a kingdom of God, which Jesus Himself brings; but 
this kingdom is presented only where there is pure love in 
persons and for persons. This means, however, also that it is 
only in an inward yearning towards this kingdom of God that 
there can be any turning towards God Himself, or any enjoy- 

ment of His goodness. 
Now this thought of Jesus, although it is so simple and Harsece 


clear, has not ruled the teaching ofthe church as it should 
M 
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have done. On the contrary, its claim has been essentially 
weakened by the weight of a mystical tradition, according to 
which a man is supposed to attain to the vision and enjoy- 
ment of God by action which is..not. necessarily—connected 
with moral... purpose...at...all.. To souls burdened by such 
tradition the thought of Jesus seems to lack warmth, and the 
charm lent by imagination which would be to them the pledge 
of His truth. Even to-day, in the Protestant church, we are 
met with the objection that we are only talking dry morality, 
because we follow Jesus’ direction and claim to recognise a 
fitness for establishing this same kingdom of God as _ the 
divine element in those works of God whereon we are to rest 
our faith.+ i And yet it should not be a difficult matter for any 
earnest seekér after truth to agree with that idea preached by 
Jesus, for every Christian knows at heart that moral claims 
are rightly greater than all others within him. Just here, then, 
is the sign that we are to seek communion with God, not as 
something alongside of devotion to what is good, but exactly in 
this devotion» Indeed, every other leaning of our soulsis proved to 
be a merely temporal thing by the fact that it must inevitably 
yield in importance to the claims made on us by this eternal 
law. We share therefore in the life of a God who is above 
the world, and we are actually lifted above the world ourselves 


only when our inner life is moulded according to that law. 
Our aim must be to live in that eternity which we human. 


beings can understand, namely, in the eternity of the morally 
good. Otherwise our desire for God lacks truth, for we do 
not_seek God. Himself at~all, but only His. help--in—temporal 
matters. There is no true search for God without those painful 
conflicts which the desire for eternal life causes every child 
of nature, and if we have no joy in the sovereignty of the 
eternal over the temporal in the realm of moral conduct and 
order, there is no true finding Him. 

(1) Of course we know that no one grasps the full meaning of that kingdom of God which 


Jesus claims to bring if he includes in it only that personal intercourse which is regulated by the 
moral law. An equally necessary element in that kingdom is the sovereignty which God exercises 


through Jesus in such a fellowship. The personal fellowship in which men are united by love, and > 


the sovereignty which God exercises therein through the Messiah, are both to be included in the 
idea of the kingdom of God. 
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fa §5. The Reformers advanced these same thoughts 
: i CNR Cenk Sat 


Reformers in another form in their doctrine of repentance, , 


declare that 


wecanbe and in their principle that moral life in our ordinary 


perfect only y } . ye : 
in fulfilling calling is an essential part of Christian perfection. 


our calling. 

ewe erormers declared ini that doctrine that, the 
Christian faith is not understood by...those..who...are. without 
temptation, but only by those who know what agony of 
conscience means; and herein they imply that only amid the 
great needs of moral life can we have the sure experience 
Mee Grod elps. us. This principle .must -be kept clearly in 
view; we must not let it be clouded by any discussion as to 
whether repentance, as the experience of moral need, precedes 
the rise of faith or follows its awakening. In any case, God 
meonmonly.sreveal, Himself to, those to whom He makes clear 


what is good, and whom He causes to feel the constraint of 
the truths that the good alone has power, and that they are 


sinners. -From this it follows that the Christian can only turn 
to God and experience God’s help while he is occupied in 
truly fulfilling the duties of his own calling. The doctrine of 


the Reformers that repentance is a necessary element in the ,~ 


Christian life is supplemented by their principle that the calling 
of a citizen is no hindrance but a positive necessity to Christian 
perfection’ Even if this principle were not expressly asserted 
in the well-known passages in the Confessions, countless utter- 
ances by Luther would show how anxious he was to impress 
it upon men’s minds. He insists unceasingly that ‘“‘God will 
have Himself served in common life and common rank, not by 
fleeing from the same.’2 And the argument for this is that 
it is just in the work of his calling, whereby the Christian 
helps and serves others, that he is a consecrated priest and 


bishop, and therefore communes with his God.? (When a man _ ¥, 


withdraws from his worldly calling he ceases to take part in 
God’s eternal work, and puts a human work in its stead, a‘ 


human work that is worthless because it is arbitrarily chosen, 
. . . ss 
and lacking in all reverence for what is truly necessary.) “ For 
(1) Compare Erlangen Edition, xxvi., 8f.; xxvii., 49; also Augsburg Confession, viii., 25. 


’ (2) Erlangen Edition, ix., 81. 
(3) Erlangen Edition, xxi., 283. 
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who is the better tor it, that thou enterest a cloister, makest 
of thyself a thing apart, and will not live like other men? 
Who is helped by thy cowls, thine austere countenance, or thy 
hard couch? Who comes thereby to the knowledge of God, 
or to comfort of conscience? Or who is provoked by these 
things into love for his neighbour? Nay, how is it possible 
for thee to serve thy neigbour and show him love, humility, 
patience, and meekness if thou wilt not live among the 
people?” “The Christian life, on ~the ‘contrary, themiiemor 
faith and its fruits, is so ordered that all serves to maintain 


love and unity, and furthsr men in all virtues.’’? 


ee ea $6. We do not see the full significance of these 


Catholic and assettions of Luther's unless we remember that them 


idea of 
perfect life 
with God. 


purpose was to do away with the Roman Catholic 
ideal of Christian..devotion. Luther’s opponents set 
up the rule that everything which binds a man to the world, 
and therefore also the work of his calling, separates him 
from God, and therefore ought to vanish as far as_ possible 
from |the, life ol va perfect Christian. Certainly, when Luther 
opposed that view by including in the requirements for Christian 
perfection that a man must have a worldly calling as the only 
possible means of fulfilling his moral duty, he did not mean 
that a Christian would become more perfect if he allowed 
worldly affairs to withdraw him for a time from communion 
with God. CHis idea was rather that just in bowing to moral 
obligations we turn ourselves to the divine. > Luther’s intuitive 
genius, which enabled him to grasp the original meaning of the 
Gospel, and the greatness of the work he accomplished, are 
shown nowhere more clearly than at this very point, where 
he certainly had not a clear insight into the scriptural ground 
for his ideas, namely, the preaching of Jesus concerning the 
kingdom of God.? 

In the middle ages the soul's craving for God had found 
its nourishment either in thoughts on the infinite or in pictures 
drawn by fancy of a self-abasing God which led the soul to 


; _ (1) Erlangen Edition, ix.,"280-9 ; cf. x., 26; 413-4. ‘ 4 
(2) Cf, Ritschl. Die Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versohnung, 2nd edition, iii., 11. 
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expect a sensuous communion with Him. In both these cases 
piety necessarily forbade as far as possible all connection. of 
man_with- the world, and therefore threw off the moral tasks 
of life, except where these could be regarded as ascetic mortt- 
fications of the flesh or as praiseworthy imitations of the poverty 
of the Christ. This kind of piety is certainly intense and full 
of warm feeling, and so is quite able to enchain and intoxicate 
men; but it fails to create any stronger bond of union between 
them than that of an accidental similarity of emotions. Con- 
sequently its experiences do not hold good for all men, and 
therefore they have none of the nerve of certainty. Those 
thoughts and pictures are constantly fanning the feelings, and 
Somtneyeare quictly nursed; but they never lift the soul inte 
that realm of the eternal where it knows itself linked to all 
men. Ritschl’s wonted expression, characterising this Roman 
Gone kind of Christianity, “is very apt; -he: says that it 
strives after an imaginary private relationship with God.? 
Luther was well acquainted with the charms of this Catholic 
pictyjeyet he did not ‘creep’ into a corner,’ but remained, not 
merely outwardly, but with his whole heart in the calling in 
which God had placed him. For he knew that God was 
accessible for him only in that realm of moral necessity where 
alone all men alike must find an abode that is truly eternal. 
pnteedid= Wuther remove the veil that hid the truth of Jesus’ 
preaching concerning the kingdom of God, and thus did he 
prepare the way for a renovation of Christendom in its inmost 
life. 


<7. Therefore let us draw back from the sensuous 


True > 
eee is charm of that “private relationship with God.” When 
ist i ‘ 
i eee weeturm to God we are not’to feel that we are cut 
men. ; 


off from all other _men, but_that we are entering on 
fellowship _ with them. We believe indeed that we are to look 
for God’s care for our individual lives, but we are to expect, 
that He will care only for that in our lives which belongs to 
the moral brotherhood, and not for that which refuses to enter 


(1) Of course, in saying this Ritschl laid himself open to the misunderstanding that he did not 
believe in God’s care for the individual, and of this his opponents made abundant use. 
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such fellowship, and so is cut off from the eternal. Neither 
in what is opposed to duty, nor in what is indifferent to it can 
we meet with God, or do we desire to do so. And we take 
this attitude although we, too, hold with Luther that God 
means ‘‘to care for each soul separately, as though there were 
‘only the one soul, and no other on earth besides.1 


eae §8. In the foregoing we have only described the 
is gives 


usonlythe fovm.of personal life in which alone a communion 
necessary : i 


form for = with God can take place. As long as we are occupied 
communion. rer c ‘ ae , 2 
with a spiritual task which is not connected, so far 
‘as we are concerned, with the morally necessary, so long do 
‘we also keep our souls far from God. For the good, or the 
‘morally necessary, is nothing else than the expression of the 
‘eternal claiming our devotion, and calling us to share itself. 
Thus, of a certainty, it 1s only in submission to moral obliga- 
tions that we can turn towards God, that God who seeks to 
help us to a life in the eternal. But this moral attitude 
-on the part of men, this recognition that all that is within 
us ought to yield to what is good, is_only the presupposition 
necessary for the religious act in which we commune. with God, 
and is not that act itself, The man who thinks of the good 
and wills it, enters by so doing into that inner state wherein he 
can see the God who is working upon him; and yet_it_is not 
in the moral activity itself that we rise to God, for we may 
agree in spirit with what is good or morally necessary without 
at the same time having God in mind. 

(x) Erlangen Edition, xxxvi., 42. Luther takes this expression from Augustine (Cf. p. 49); 
but from this presentation of the love of God the two teachers derive widely differing views of 
religious practice. Augustine derives from it that mystical communion with God which can only 

_ be enjoyed in separation from the world, and it is only later on that a soul isto be allowed to turn 
«| to the world in love, bearing the divine secret in its heart. Luther, on the contrary, combines 


|| with this idea a doctrine of communion with God which bids the Christian conceive of and realise 
' all his relations to the world as messages of God to his soul. 


f 


CHa i. 


iva Ohe OreCiRISTTAN FAITH. 


ea 81. We are accustomed in-common to call the 


: S72 fe eititine of our heart to God our “‘Andacht” or devo- 
tion, in the sense of “attention” or ‘‘ devoted 
thinking.” This expresses rightly our sense that there should 
be an inward bringing of God before us, and a _ conscious 
direction of the thoughts towards Him. But the question arises 
as to how we bring this to pass. We turn truly towards God 
only when we take and use that beneficent act of His in 
which we experience His working upon us. ‘ Thanksgiving and 
the blessing of God make our requests bold and strong; prayer 
ismpcordmeslistiess, and difficult:.unless the heart be already 
inflamed by the coals of blessing.”1 But the blessing or 
beneficent .act which kindles that fire within us is the fact 
that God comes near us in Christ. No other human act has 
any place in our communion with God save our understanding 
and using this blessing from God. If such religious significance 
be ascribed to any other human act whatever, then the most 
fervent devotion will become a species of denial of God; for 
so_soon_ as we think that we can reach and influence God _ by 
what. we. ourselves originate, then we use indeed_the name. of 
God, but_we_mean...a...Being Sheen to..the..world, and 
can_ therefore be used_as any other _element.therein. There is 
an inner_pracess—wherein we become inly acquainted with this 
blessing ~ from our God that lifts us into communion with 
Himself, there is an inner process which spreads the power of 
that blessing over every relationship of our life, and that innerHut 
process is faith. ‘‘It is not needful for thee to do this or that. e 
Only give our Lord God the glory, take what He gives thee, 
and believe what He tells thee.”2 “Thou mayest do no good 
thing for God, but only seek to obtain, to pray for, and to 


(1) Erlangen Edition, vii., 130. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xviii., 20. 
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receive good from Him through faith.”1 ‘By no other work can 
we reach God or lose Him, save by faith or by unbelief, by 
trust or by doubt. Of other works no one reaches upare 
God.”2 All attempts on our part to establish in us a meri- 
torious piety prove worthless when we come to know the real 
God who is above the world. ‘Faith must do all that is to 
find place between us and God.” All other human doing will 
be taken up with the fulfilment of that law of duty which 
points a man to his fellow-men and says: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. Faith alone applies to God, love to our 
-neighbours.. Hardly any other principle is so often emphasised 
in Luther's writings as this terse description of the Christian 
life:4 

As soon as we have once grasped the idea of the God 
who is above the world, whom we cannot force into our 
service, but po) whose grace we live, it cannot be hard for us 
to see that ‘to commune with Him can be nothing else than to 
receive and appreciate what He gives us when He comes in- 
wardly near = Fear of the Holy one, then, indeed forbids us 
that other kind of piety that would strive to press upward to 
God by human endeavour, but much more are we kept from 
such a course by our joy at this gift of God, that is something 
incomparably different from all that any human struggles could 


work out. 


toe aa $2. The proposition that faith is the Christian’s 


NO Miere spre= . . : 
Ei eposied” communion with God nevertheless needs explanation. 


such as : : ; Awl 
assent to For_ faith, wherein arises our knowledge go divine — 


doctrines. 


presupposed, in useanes that after ee We. “may. thet. copy me 
God; and then, when the Christian follows the knowledge 
he has gained and turns actively towards God, his action might 
seem to belong to another kind of activity, and perhaps we 


(1) Erlangen Edition, x., 25; xlix., 343: ‘‘ Here we are always wanting to turn the tables and 
do good of ourselves to that poor man, our Lord God, from whom we are rather to receive it.’ 


(2) Erlangen Edition, xvi., 142. (3) Erlangen Edition, x., 26; xv., 163, 349. 


(4) Cf. Erlangen) Edition, xv., 547f. ; xlvil., 2547 li...403 3 1x) 273) 0x1.) 55509505) <UL moo means 
232, | In xy., 48, Luther reminds his hearers that they have often heard him say the same before ; 
and in xi., 349, he insists: ‘‘ See thou to it that the works thou doest shal! not be for God, but for 


thy neighbour.’ 
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ought to distinguish it from “faith” by calling it ‘ prayer.” 
Luther’s understanding of faith gives us al] we need. to help 
us to a decision on this question. 

We must_ first. do. away..with-—the—claim.that.faith, like 
everye Outen, means whereby,men seek to come: to God, js 3 
human.work. Had we to admit the unqualified truth of this 
claim with regard to the faith of which we speak, then our 
faith itself would be an effort to lay hold on God by human 
means. But it is just this that we ought expressly to exclude 
from the communion of the Christian with God. The Reformers 
were manifestly aware that their opponents regarded faith as 
one among many human efforts all equally necessary to union 
with God. ‘They think that faith is a thing which they may 
have or may not have at will, like any other natural human 
work; so when they arrive at a conclusion and say, ‘“ Verily, 
the doctrine is right, and therefore I believe it,” then they think 
that this is faith, Now when they see and feel that no change 
has thereby taken place in themselves and others, and that 
works do not follow, and they remain as before in the old 
nature—then they think that the faith is not enough, but that 


theresmust be something more and greater.”°+ hus Luther,,, 


knew a kind of faith which a man himself begets and brings 
to pass in himself by assent to doctrines of some sort. Luther 
calls such a faith worthless, because it gives us nothing.2> 


fe a wees Lhe same bolds good. of acceptance of 


a mere pre- Ae SEA : : : 
Sieeccion ee Matratives Ol sacred scripture as true. . This also is to 


h z ; 
ee eee ether a: “natural work without grace;”® even Turks 
Biblical 5 5 
7 opeeetceemeathens may accomplish-it.4 He loves’ to 
true. 


show how easy it is to have such a faith. He says 
indeed, concerning the presence of the body and blood of Christ 


in the sacrament, ‘‘ Men are easily persuaded to believe this 
aitecle, 
(1) Erlangen Edition, xiii., 301. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xi., 201: xv., 539. In xlvili.,5, we read as follows: ‘‘If thou holdest 


faith to be simply a thought concerning God, then that thought is as little able to give me eternal 
life as ever a monkish cowl could give it.” 


(3) Erlangen Edition, x., 142. (4) Erlangen Edition, xvi., 483: vii., 253. 


(5) Erlangen Edition, xi.. 198. 


SAC 
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We might be tempted to think that although this opinion of 
Luther’s may have been justified in his own day, it will not 
apply to our present situation, since it is now far more difficult 
than it was then to accept such things. But even if we make 
such a distinction between our own age and that of Luther, 
yet his judgment still holds good. For without doubt it is still 
possible, with the aid of human art and science, to set about 
attaining and to fight out a belief in the possibility and reality of 
such things as the presence of the body and blood of Christ 
in the elements of the Lord’s Supper. | Compared with such 
sort of convictions, which can always be reached, the faith of 
Luther is incomparably.harder; not then alone was it_hard. 
For it is simply unattainable by any human power. No insight, 
however deep,..can.found—it; no will, however strong, can build 
it.* “The true faith of which we speak cannot be made by our 
thoughts, but is purely a work of God in us, without any aid 
of ours.”1 Indeed, Luther is speaking of a faith which makes 
man a new being; which certainly therefore cannot be experienced 
as the work of the man himself who has not been made anew.? 


$4. If it be asked what kiad “ot Taitho ata 
Is faith tobe which a man must regard as produced in him by 
issected 


into human a ? : : - 
Seles Seapace God, we get Luther’s answer in passage after passage, 


divine : A 1 
Sion but his answer, strangely enough, has just the 


tendency to lead men back to the standpoint from 
which he wishes to set them free. He tells “us very Joitem sia 
true’ faith is not the mere acceptarice’ of the truth =orams 
doctrines or historical narratives, but that it comes along with 
the firm conviction that all these are intended for our salva- 
tion and avail for the same. It is. clear that, viewed...1n—this. 
way, another effort seems to be expected in addition to_the effort 
to hold these things as true, and that this new effort is to 


produce the conviction just named. It is in this perverted form ~ 


that Luther’s doctrine has been handed down in Lutheran 
orthodoxy. The orthodox theology holds firmly that faith con- 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xiii., 302; 1., 241: ‘‘ But simple dependence on Christ through faith is 


; 


: 
, 
_ 
» 


not man’s work but God’s”’; Ixiii., 126, ‘‘ For as no one can give himself faith,so no one can ~ 


remove his own unbelief.” 
(2) viii., 226, 284,; X., 173-4. 216. (3) Compare, ¢.g., X., 142. 


i 
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sists in notitia, assensus and fiducia,t and so treats ‘‘ assent,” 
‘‘the acceptance of certain things as true,’ as a work that may 
be accomplished before ‘“ fiducia” is reached, and that its origin 
at that point is to be sought either in simple volition, or in con- 
siderations of some kind which appeal to the reason.? 

But if we imagine that faith can.thus..grasp.its..object, 
then the ‘‘confidence’”’ which makes..faith..complete. must also: 
take the character of a work to be..accomplishedby.man;_ for 
the_ ‘effort of the.‘ assensus----1s-eontinred att oe the 
Peculiar. “confidence,” And even if it be added that the whole 
process is really based on God’s working upon men, this assertion 
has nevertheless no value for the inner life of faith, 
for according to the requirements of the doctrine, this life is to 
reach its perfection in human efforts. And so faith is experienced 
and counted _none..the—less-a~product~-ofhuman._effort ; just as 
Roman Catholics regard their good works, in spite of the 
doetiner on “Gratia operans.” 

Luther’s—real-view—was—certainly—drfferent, as we see from 
his sharp distinction between the faith which God awakens. 
and that produced by men. He is not content to assert that 
faith has its origin in the working of God upon men, but he 
describes the inner processes which also the believer is to 
regard as a work of God within him. In the following he 
describes, more fully than his custom was, the difference between 
the faith which makes men blessed and that which is worthless. 
He says, ‘‘ For when faith is of the kind that God awakens and 
Creates in the sheart, then a man’ trusts: in Christ; yea, he is 
then so firmly founded upon Christ that he bids defiance to 
sin, death, hell, the devil, and all God’s adversaries; and he 

(1) Knowledge, assent, and confidence. 

(2) Hence Quenstedt declares that the first element of faith is to be found even in heretics, 
the second only in the orthodox, and the third only in those who are born again. He says also: 
that each succeeding step in the process always implies the preceding one, but that the reverse 
does not hold good. Clearly, then, it is conceived as necessary to faith to have an ‘“assensus’ 
which is not inseparable from ‘ fiducia,’ ” and therefore not produced by God’s revelation o1 
Himself. Baier’s definition sounds better : ‘““ Assensus cum fiducia, seu fiducia cum assensu con- 
juncta; ex quibus actibus velut unitis constat, et nunc illius, nunc hujus nomine appellatur, altero 
semper connotato” (assent is bound up with confidence, or confidence with assent; of these acts, 
united as it were, (faith) consists; now called by the one name and now by the other, both being 
always connoted). Compare H. Schmidt, “The Dogmatic Theology of the Protestant Lutheran 
Church,” 6th Edition, 1876, p. 303f. But ‘here also the main point is lacking, namely, that the 
‘‘assensus’’ in faith can only be regarded as an element in the “‘fiducia” which God awakens by 


the fact in which He reveals Himself, unless it is to become simply a fruitless human endeavour 
that hinders faith. 
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fears no misfortune, however hard and cruel it may prove. And 
that is the nature of true faith, which is utterly unlike the 
faith of sophists, Jews, and Turks; for their faith simply lights 
upon a thing with human thoughts, accepts tt, and_believes—that 
itis thus or so. But God has no dealings. with-such-delusion ; 
it isthe work of man, and such delusion comes from nature, 
from the free will of man, so that, possessing it, they_can_say 
and repeat after others: I believe that there is a God, that 
Christ was born, died, and rose again for_me. But what such 
a faith is, and how powerful it is, of this they know nothing.”’? 
It is noteworthy that Luther includes even those words, ‘‘ for 
me,” in the possible contents of a false faith. Above all, how- 
ever, we must observe how far he is from prizing that assent 
to doctrines and narratives to which men force themselves, as 
if it were the beginning or first step towards the true faith, 
for, says he, ‘God has’no dealings with such delusion” jane 
by no means calls us to such a work as to a necessary pre- 
liminary to further progress, but he warns against such a course 
with earnest cry, saying, ‘‘ Wherefore beware of that faith which 
is made and imagined, for the true faith is not a work of man, 
and therefore faith which is made and imagined will not avail 
in death, but will be overcome and utterly upset by sin, by 
the devil, and by the pains of hell. But the truciaicime the 
heart’s utter trust in Christ, and God alone awakens this in us¢ 
He who has it is blessed; he who has ‘it not is condemned.” 2 

Luther was no doubt at times overpowered by the weight 
of the tradition which ascribed to ‘faith on authority,” or, in 
other words, to submission to doctrines not understood, the 
power to open the kingdom of heaven to men. But when he 
speaks out of his own faith, that faith in. which he knows 
that he has been lifted by God to God, then he testifies with 
his whole soul that we do not come to the true faith through 
works and doctrines,? and that a ‘faith on authority,” which 


our own resolve creates, cannot help us one whit, since the 


revelation of God which creates true faith works only upon 


the man who understands it.* 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xv., 540; cf., xvi., 442, and the Latin Works, xxiil., 522. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xv., 542. (3) Erlangen Edition, Xiv., 46. (4) Erlangen Edition, XL, 1763 
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$5. Luther would not allow that a ‘ work” of 
Luther Sa 3 
insisted on reasoned and determinéd assent to doctrines and 


an objective : ¢ : ¢ : 
ground of | narratives is real faith. Did he mean by this that 


eM err tian faith! has nothing to da with any “objec: 
tive fact that can be considered as distinct from the man 
himself, and that it is, let us say, simply an unrelated work- 
ing of the divine element in the man’s own soul? Most certainly 
he neither meant that_nor anything of the-kind. ‘But faith) 
cannot be fed by aught save by the Word of God alone.” <‘ For) 

where there is no promise of God there is no faith.’’1 
It was Luther’s view of the matter that was laid down in: 


the Apology (lI., §50-52), where the ‘‘ promissio dei” and the 


“fides” of man are said to. be ‘“correlata”’ and intimately ._ 


related one to another.? Luther’s great and only aim was to: 
we bDuteatlrerne 
more closely on that account did he connect faith with the fact 
through which the creative power of the Almighty, the Maker 
of all things out of nothing, lays hold on the man who is lost: 


keep faith free, from the: “delusion of works” 


in the world, in order to make him His own child and ruler 
over the world. That fact, for Luther as for us, was the 
historical figure of Jesus, which makes clear to us our forlorn 
condition, and _likewise..works upon us as the ‘“promissio dei,” 

the emancipating revelation of God. 


$6. But now if faith is so bound up with an. 


The true . 5 : : ; 
natureof Objective fact, does it not seem impossible to deny 


ith. : 
oe that if we are to have faith at all, we must enter into- 
some_relation_to this same fact--which.shall__be —literally—an 
a oe 

‘‘assent,” the opposite of.a—rejection > In that case we shouid 


be once more on the pee of that orthodox doctrine which. 


plainly inserts the ‘‘assensus”’ as the necessary acknowledgment | 


Bretue Leported facts, between the ‘‘motitia,” or acquaintance} 
with the historical report, and the “fiducia,” or religioug: 
realisation of the fact reported. 

Undoubtedly, among us all at the present time, this course 
of thought is so universally followed that the most widely 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xxvii., 154f. 
(2) Cf. Erlangen Edition, xii., 178, ‘ ‘Therefore on our side is nothing save faith alone, and on 
His side only the Word and Sign.” 
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different theological schools find themselves at one on this 
point.t If we compare, however, the discussion concerning faith 
in the Apology (as already quoted), we shall certainly find 
-something essentially different from this, which must not be 
overlooked. The Apology only speaks of a becoming acquainted 
with the fact by which faith is kindled, and_of that appreciation 
of its contents wherein faith consists; 1.¢., it speaks only of 
“‘notitia” and ‘fiducia.”” No mention is made of a_ special 
assent to the fact as such, ‘apart from its significance for the 
faith which it awakens. Clearly, the Reformers looked upon 
the ground of their faith _as an unquestionable fact, which had 
by its very contents the power. to awaken the new lifeof faith 
in any man who became aware of it. It is quite true that the 
idea of the ‘“assensus” as an act which must be accomplished 
before the experience of faith was not brought into Protestant 
theology without Luther’s sanction; for Luther preserved many 
of the ideas of the elder church without showing how such ideas 
arise within the life of faith as that is created of God. And ideas 
which are made the object of faith without such understanding 
of them, certainly do, of course, require the so-called act of 
‘““assensus”’ for their acceptance. Nevertheless Luther did not, 
however, hark back to the scholastic doctrine that ‘‘ assensus”’ is 
the fundamental act to which the “ fiducia”’ or ‘‘spes’’ must be 
attached. A stronger impulse in this direction was given by 
Melancthon, whose followers enlarged their Protestant theology 
by open dependence on the schoolmen. J. Gerhard had not the 
faintest idea of the meaning of the step he was taking, when he 
set out by laying down the definition of Thomas Aquinas? :— 
“¢ad fidem duo requiruntur: 1. ut homine credibilia proponantur ; 
2. assensus credentis ad ea, quae proponuntur.”’* Certainly, 
when he did so, he was working with a conception of the object 
defied that the Reformers had no understanding of faith diferent ivan: (a aia 


Catholic Church. Yet Frank (Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1891, p. 555) praises “the true 
Protestant tone and aim’”’ of this treatise. I must reserve discussion of Konig’s book untila 


further opportunity. : = < 
(2) Loci: Preuss’s Edition, ii., 254. 


(3) Cf. Erlangen Edition, xlvili., 5:—‘‘We say that this is faith; when J see what faith 
has to lay hold on and grasp. See also xii., 249. 


(4) ‘‘ For faith two things are necessary: 1. That that things | be propounded which a man 
-.can believe; 2. The assent of the believer to what is propounded. 


~ 
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of faith which necessarily led on to the scholastic conception of 
faith, He says, namely, that the object of faith is the coelestis 
doctvina, the heavenly doctrine, which we must not only know, but 
assent to, in order to have the fides. In this he is undoubtedly_right 
from his point of view as to what is the object of faith; for if_the 
“fiducia” of faith is to apply to doctrine, then that.‘“fiducia ” 
can only ¢ arise when ‘the doctrine has received_assent. The so- 
called Lutheran finds the notion of an “assensus ” preceding 
‘fiducia”’ to be necessary, because he has no longer in view the 
same object of faith as Luther had. The fancy, of which people 
to-day can scarcely get rid, that there must be an ‘assensus”’ 
before ‘‘fiducia” in order that faith may exist¢arises from the 
same deeply rooted presupposition that the object of faith is a 
tec caching concerning divine things>> How powerfully this confusion 
Of ideas concerning faith operated in Melancthon’s constitution 
of the Lutheran church has been shown by Ritschl.t Even 
Luther, who knew faith to be the work and gift of God, and 
who found his freedom in that knowledge, did not always assert 
it, but could continue to present the idea that faith is an acceptance 
of prescribed doctrines.? In the ‘* Formula Concordiae” we find 
a contradiction of the real idea peculiar to Luther already laid 
down as a self-evident truth. Itis there stated (Solida declaratio, 
v. 20),® that the gospel is a doctrine, which teaches what men are 
to believe that (.c., in order that) they may obtain the forgiveness 
of sins. Thus faith is here looked upon, not as a confidence 
awakened in human hearts by God’s showing Himself, but as 
assent given to doctrines to which a man must bring himself, 
and for which he is to be rewarded by forgiveness. And however! 
strongly it may also be insisted that faith is a work of the Holy 
Spirit, yet inevitably such a faith becomes a work the believer 
regards as an achievement of his own. 

We must break away altogether from this idea. And to do 
So is no innovation of ours. We simply set aside an idea which 


(x) Boupare Briegers Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte I, 8off.; also Gottschick Die 
Kirchichkeit der sogen. Kirchlichen Theologie,’ (‘‘ The churchliness of the so-called churchly 
theology).” 

(2) Compare, e.g., Erlangen Edition, viii., rgoff; xi., 268, xix., 9. “ Because of such sayings ; 
which cannot be attributed to man or angel, must believe that He was very God: xxix., 340, 


Mis X22. 
(3) The Completer Edition of the ‘‘ Formula.’ 


Y 
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the Reformers’ doctrine concerning faith has always contradicted. 
Christian faith looks, in the first instance, not to any. doctrine, 
but to a fact which stands firm and sure in the life of the man 
who is summoned to believe. Accordingly ‘“notitia” is certainly 
a necessary condition for faith. The fact to which faith looks. 
and on which it may be founded, must somehow or other have 
come within our circle of vision. But it would be no confession of 
that fact’s saving power, but rather a confession of its impotence, 
if we should say that, given the perceived fact, a human effort is 
then needed which shall master the fact and make it the basis of 
faith. They who do not know the divine power of this fact, that 
is, they who do not believe in it, will certainly judge in such wise 
as to the origin of faith; but the believer is necessarily certain 
that he himself has been overpowered by it. It is only when he 
is so certain that he actually sees the reality of that power of God_ 
which is the object of faith. And so his judgment as to the 
origin of his faith is none other than the faith itself; that judg- 
ment is simply the expression of the faith which cannotdeclare 
the reality of its object in any other way. When~—a~-fact—exercises 
such power over our soul that it becomes to us.the reality of the 


God who is saving us, then we say that. fact wins our:confidence. 
< ZAI Christian faith is thus really a confidence in_an_event which 


‘has_taken place in the Christian’s own life, »»> No discussions 


concerning the credibility of a report or nee Fe into the truth 
of a doctrine can supply faith with its real object, at least not. 
that faith which is to be itself an experience of divine help, and. 
not simply the work of man. 

Now the event whose occurrence in our life is fraught with 
such importance, is the fact that the portrait of Christ is brought 
before us by the New Testament and expounded to us by life 
in Christian fellowship. It would be absurd to speak of some 
effort supposed to be necessary to establish that fact. But since | 
this.event is different from everything else in our experience by | 
its power to encourage us to trust that there is a God caring for | 
us, all uncertainty as to whether the figure of Jesus, which works | 
thus upon us, belongs to legend or to history, is in the nature of | 


. the case impossible. ‘ The proof of the historical reality of Jesus 
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for a believer rests always on the significance which the story of 
Jesus has gained for his life>> It is only when the Christian has 
taken this story to heart as an unquestionable fact in his own 
life that all that testifies to the historical reality of Jesus 
stands out before him and is clearly and easily grasped. Thus the 
‘“assensus” to what is historically reported, so far as such 
assensus has any place in faith at all, does not. precede the “ fiducia ”’ 
as a work of human effort, but_is bound up with it_as_a_result 
brought about by the fact.on..which faith.is..based. An assent 
produced in any other way to the statement that the Person of 
Jesus belongs to human history, could not be so organically bound 
up with religious faith as to form a unity; for a judgment reached 
by a process of historical fee could not lay claim to anything 
more than probability. But to Christian faith it is a certainty » 
that Jesus lived as the Man who opened up the possibility of an — 
eternal life for men by His gospel of the Kingdom of God, and 
who was at the same time conscious that the existence of His 
Person in life and death would make that kingdom real for all 
who “did not pass Him by.) By historical investigation we 
cannot gain the certainty that these are not the features of an 
ideal worked around a mythical personage, but the real claims 


of a man full of peace and power. 


§7. Rather is it true that a regard for history 
Faith impels and a consideration of it which is pervaded with this 
ety saet certainty and which works in the atmosphere of it, 


historical ; 
“it = Springs up only in<those who have felt, under the 
influence of the story of this Man, what a signifi- 
cance that story has for them and for all men. > Again, it is 
impossible to combine with faith such an assent to the historical 
reality of Jesus as would come of a simple resolve on man’s part 
to believe it. For such an achievement of a strong and daring 
will would be the exact opposite of that submission to God which 
is characteristic of true faith. If we are to avoid both these 
by-paths, we must grasp and hold fast these two things following : 
first, faith is trust in an event which moves us so that we 


interpret it to mean that God is seeking to tell us of His care for 
N 


Cee 


Cou 
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us by this event; and secondly; for us this event_is first and 
foremost the fact that we are brought under the influence of the 
Christian brotherhood, its life and preaching. We receive from 
every side about us evidences of Christian faith and Christian 
love, and so we are pointed to Christ and prepared to under- 
stand His Person. Thus, in spite of all the darkness which 
sin causes amid our human intercourse, we gain a vision of spiritual 
riches which reveals to the maturest mind and to the heart of a 
child alike what is the perfect life of the spirit. 


Of course these experiences alone do not make any man a 


Christian, but the condition of need into which they bring us 
a 


Cplaces us in a position where we can apprehend the Person of 


Jesus to be, not a problem which perplexes us, but the fact in| 
our own hfe that sets us free Historical influences gathered around 
that personage reach even fo us through the continuous hfe and 
activity of the Christian brotherhood; and these influences move us 
and awaken in us a longing for the perfect life. When a man is 
burdened by this longing for what seems impossible, then arises 
before him the picture of Jesus, which appears to him no longer 
as an ideal picture without any background of reality, but as the 
historical fact, which marvellously and incomprehensibly justifies 
his longing. The ideals of untrammelled love for what is good, 
and of inward peace over against the world, which beam down 
as the sunshine upon the life of the Christian brotherhood, do 
not actually cause our faith in God, but they do Jift_us into an 
inward condition where the figure of Jesus, as history records it, 
touches us with such power that we are obliged to.place-confidence 
in it_as_a_revelation of God.. (In its commencement and in all 
its development alike, Chievo faith is nothing. else than trust 
in persons and in the powers of personal life) We begin to 
understand God’s gift and God’s help in our religious intercourse 
with Christians, and through our reverence for them; then, when 
we have received such a training, the picture of that wonderful 
personal life eae the gospels set before us, becomes an earnest 
plea that we shalKput our trust in it as testimony concerning a 
Man whose existence in our world makes us certain of God. 
< When our eyes are once open to perceive what it means to us 
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that Jesus has lived and what we should be without Him, then 


we see also the living naturalness of the historically constructed 
portrait of Jesus, and the feebleness of any doubt as to its 
historical truth. Such doubt is strong for him only whose soul 
has not been “so placed that this historical phenomenon could 
awaken his confidence. And there is no method, either of art or 
science, that can make that confidence unnecessary, or that could 
in any other way make it possible to acknowledge that Christ is 
the revelation of God. Possibly some sort of faith might be 


manufactured by such means, but Gve could not become conscious 


of a faith arising within us as the work of God unless the root. 


of that faith be this confidence with which we are overwhelmed 
by the appearance of Jesus,” In such trust our own free will 
breathes and acts, and yet we experience in it all the work of 
One who is stronger than we.t Hence, when Luther is seeking 
an expression for faith as no work of:man, but as that wherein 
we know that we are being lifted up by God to God, he can find 
none better than these words of childlike simplicity :—‘‘a 
mearttciestrust in Christ:’’? 


§8. When we ask why then have Luther’s 
followers fallen away from this emancipating knowledge 
of life, and burdened themselves again with a piece 
of human workmanship under the name of faith? the answer is 


| Faith gives 
birth to 
fearless 
criticism. 


easy when we remember, in the first place, that even Luther ' 


himself did not altogether give up the old traditional conception 
of faith as a human act (see above. p. 175). 

The answer is easy, again, when we remember, in the second 
place, the fearless critical power which must, come along with 
this new understanding of what true faith is. <When faith insists 
on being nothing else save confidence in Christ, then-any y-element 
in the story-of-fesus necessarily-becomes—a—_matter—of-indifference, 
if, from its very nature, it cannot satisfy the desire for_a_salvation 
Which means forgiveness of sins and life in spiritual freedom —as 


(1) Compare Erlangen Edition, xxxv., 239. ‘‘ We honour God only by our faith, and God 


rules in us by faith.” 


(2) Compare, for instance, Erlangen Edition, xlvii., 12. 
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over against the world: In face of the seriousness of stich a 
desire for salvation, then, the miracles reported in the New 
Testament necessarily become of minor importance, for in no 
case can we say of them that they must be there in order that 
we may get help to this sort of salvation to-day. All such things 
retire into obscurity, but so much the clearer grows the one 
ground of salvation, the Person of Jesus Himself, who lives 
altogether for the kingdom of God, and dies in the certainty 
that He has brought that kingdom to sinners. It is not a 
doubting intellect that makes this distinction; it is faith. He 
who has found Jesus Himself to be the moa of his salvation 
has no need of those miracles. It is well known that Luther 
did_not hesitate to say this. Here are his words, ‘‘ Even if there 
were no miracles of Christ, and we knew nothing of them, we 
should still have enough in the Word, without which we could 
not have life.’1 Again, ‘‘ Those- visible works are simply signs 
for the ignorant, unbelieving crowd, and for their sakes that are 
yet to be attracted; but as for us who know already all we do 
know, what do we want with them?” And again, ‘‘ Wherefore 
it is no wonder that they have now ceased, since the gospel has 
sounded abroad everywhere, and has been preached to those who 
had not known of God betore, whom He had to attract with 
outward miracles, just as we throw apples and pears to children.’’? 
And yet again, ‘‘And what does it signify if He made a score 
or two to see and hear, or even if He raised them from the 
dead? For such signs happened only to the end that the 
Christian Church might be founded, instituted and received, along 
with that baptism and preaching with which it was to be 
established.””"® No one could declare more plainly that the 


miracles were intended for the age in which they happened, and 
were meant for wumbelvevers. then, in order to direct them to 
Christ ; but that they no longer possess the same significance for 
believers and for.us, who do not.see them, but only...hear_about 
them, It cannot be denied that the story of Christ’s miracles 
(1) Erlangen Edition, li., 327. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xii., 236f. 


(3) Erlangen Edition, x1x., 169. 
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eles not give us now the comfort that His words Hforede ye or 
to quote Luther again, “For I am not so sure of the grace that 


y was in the miracles and that was shown ?o otheys, as when I 


have clear plain words for myself; and it comforts me more to 
hear such friendly admonitions and persuasions, than to hear 
preaching concerning miracles.”? In Luther’s faith, the Person 
of Christ pressed even the miracles aside, and a clear example of 
this may be seen in his discussion of the story of Christ’s birth, 
maere he writes, ‘‘Hence we see that the dear apostles, Paul, 
John and Peter, together with Christ Himself, do not say even 
one single word concerning the mother, the Virgin, for the greatest 
power does not lie in the fact that she was a Virgin; but everything 
depends on this, and for this end everything else took place, that 
we should know that the Child came for our sakes, that for us 
He walked and stood, that He is our Lord and God, who will 
receive and protect us.”® Moreover, Luther’s faith did not find 
its interest in the fact that the Child was born, but in the Person 
@meCGurist in his life-work, or in that which Christ did as man: 
“<The scripture does not make much of the birth and childhood 
of Christ. Therefore the Evangelists write little concerning His 
childhood, but hasten to His thirtieth year, to describe His office 
whereto He came;” “and there (é.¢., at Christ’s baptism) begins 
the New Testament, and not with the childhood of Conicrs Ga 


“cand, to sum up all, with His baptism begins His office—izt is 


then that he becomes our Christ, our Saviour, which He came to be.’’ 
Luther will not have these miracles despised, and he makes 
fmerevcustomary allegorical use of them;> but it is clear to 
him that they cannot be the basis and object of that._faith 
wherein he knows himself redeemed. It is simply inevitable 
that when we have found redemption in confidence in Christ 
Himself, this part of the story should be put on one side; for 
whether Jesus healed few or many sick persons, whether He 
raised few or many from the dead, or whether He did none of 
these things,<all_ this can neither strengthen nor weaken our 

(1) Erlangen Edition, xv., 289. 
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(4) Eulaneen Edition, xv., 238f.; xxxv. 208. 
(5) Erlangen Edition, XV 290 
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trust in that Man who makes sinners certain of God’s grace, a. 4 
. \ 
who takes away from a soul all fear of judgment. ) 


§g. Now here some one will properly remark that 


Such faith 
distinguishes 
Sete ay portrait of Jesus are intimately related to narratives 


f th ° ° ° . 
miracles, Of His miracles; and with such remark will naturally 


many of the most vivid features of the historical 


be inclined to link together as the object of faith all 
that is linked together in the traditional record, and so to regard 
the miracles as the objects of faith equally with His Person, 
since they aré yecorded of Him. It needs) a¥iveryeeeeoe. 
recollection of what is the real basis of faith to enable one at 
such a point to assert the truth as opposed to the claims of a 
natural reverence. If this be considered, it will help to explain 
how that estimate of faith as awakened of God which Luther 
had formed, has vanished again from Protestant theology, though 
not indeed from the Protestant Church. Of course a conviction 
of the historical truth of these stories of miracles may be 
appended to a real faith without doing any detriment to the 
purity and strength of the latter. Although the inner process of 
actual faith is in no way dependent upon that conviction, yet 
most of those for whom the Person of Jesus has become the 
basis of a new life, would count it a disturbance of their faith 
if one were to assail that confidence in the stories which has 
grown in them with their growth in healthy reverence. Never- 
theless this attitude, which is quite natural to many, and worthy 
of every Christian’s regard, 1s not without great danger to 
clearness of faith and purity of conscience. For if the inner life 
of the Christian never reaches such seriousness and depth that 
faith on the one hand, and the acceptance of those narratives 
as true on the other, are seen to be quite distinct thingswthes 
even the faith ‘‘which God awakens in the heart”’ is contaminated 
and made impure by impotent human endeavours. As soon as 
‘acceptance of those narratives as true 1s honoured as the most 
important element, or beginning, of faith, then at once there 
will also appear the injurious consequences of founding faith 
thus on human endeavour. A faith in which there lurks an 
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element so utterly different from confidence in God is not felt 
to be a work of God, however strongly it be asserted that He 
brings it about. 

The objection has been raised that in order to get a true 
portrait of Jesus, we simply must believe previously in the 
miracles, since the disposition of Jesus is manifested precisely by 
mies way in which He performed the miracles.1’ If this were 
true, then Christ would not be our Redeemer, but we should 
have to redeem ourselves by our own resolve. No miracle of 
which others tell us has of itself the power to influence us so 
that it shall appear unquestionably real in our eyes. The matter 
of great moment to us is that something shall come before us 
which has not first to be made a fact by our desiring to believe 
it, but which simply isa fact. Such a thing alone can be to us 
the (ground of a faith) wherein we shall be really redeemed, that 
is to say, lifted away above all that we were before or could 
make of ourselves; and the Person of Jesus can do this for us, 
because a clear vision of Him, and a vision which commands our 
conscience, can rise up before us from the records even though 
we hold the miracles to be legendary. Indeed, it is possible to 
think of a man getting a most vivid impression of Jesus’ power, 
just when he thinks he sees that His historical appearance has 
been swathed in a thick mist of legends, and that, nevertheless, 
tae @lory of His inner: life breaks through all these veils. A 
man who thinks he sees this has, at any rate, a firmer ground for 
his faith than another who determines to believe in the resurrection 
of Jesus in order that he may have his feet planted on a fact 
that overcomes the world. The objection named above mis- 
conceives the true ground and proper nature of faith, for it 
supposes that we neither can nor may come near to Jesus 
Himself before we are in a position to hold as true such a 
matter as the resurrection of Jesus. The traditional record may 
appear doubtful; but the essential contents of that record, 
namely the inner life of Jesus, have the power to convince the 
conscience that that life is an undeniable fact. That means 
everything. PEeTX 


(1) A. Oppenrieder in the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1891, p. 312ff. 
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§1o. A third reason why the freedom of Luther’s 
PNA e faith has been lost lies in the fact that religion is 
relision a always disfigured when those who cling to it busy 
possible: (x. themselves with the thought of its outward advantages. 
systems of For then selfishness is sorely tempted to get in religion 
on the easiest terms_possible. The recipe for the 
process is always the same. You take part in it outwardly, but 
put it far from your heart. The kind of thought and conduct 
which springs out of such a procedure supplies all the forms of 
enjoyment of worldly mastery and all the devices for making 
religion into worldliness. The richer development of these forms 
is to be found in Roman Catholicism. Protestantism has really 
only one workshop for the skilful production of them, namely, 
systematic theology. Even among Protestants this study has, as 
a rule, been employed, not to serve religion, but to secularise it. 
It weaves the broad cloak under which all may creep who either 
do not know the terrors of religion, or who want to avoid them, 
but would like to live in a religion of the human sort. That 
semblance of scientific character which systematic theology knows 
well how to assume is disappearing now that even in theology a ~ 
sciontific work is beginning which follows seriously those laws of 
investigation which have been reasoned out quite independently 
of this particular subject. Even attempts to preserve that 
semblance of scientific character by using the most dignified 
terminology possible will make but little difference. But all the 
while the disposition prevalent in this worldly procedure has 
been blossoming into a giant flower within the very church 
itself. The desire has been to participate in religion by merely 
getting one’s religious ideas from the sacred Scriptures, or from 
the traditional story of Christianity in general; and so participa- 
tion in religion is made easy in Protestantism. 

But in order really to take part in religion we must become 
certain of the Everlasting God, and that He is communing with 
us. This comes to no one sine magna concussione animae. In order 
to this we must take to heart the particular situation in which 
we stand, and live that out in seriousness and.truthfulness. If 
'- this be true, then, the business of theology is to show in the first 
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piace what we have to do in Christianity, to come to some 
understanding of our present existence, and then to shew how 
that understanding becomes possible for us if we take into 
account the appearance of Jesus as the most important element eo 
of our existence. That is the task of a systematic theology 
which will really serve religion. In that way the truth is 
established that we become Christians, not by an acceptance of 
thoughts. which are strange to us, but _by the revelation of God 
to ourselves ; and that revelation alone, being something that we 
experience for ourselves, can change our whole inner life. Our 
hearts shrink when we see that the matter affects us so closely, 
and this shrinking is rather encouraged by the systems of 
theology, for the claim they raise that the thoughts of other 
men who have been lifted into communion with God may be 
worked together into a system of divine truth, opens a loophole 
by which we may escape from real religion while we still preserve 
its appearance. 

Of course it is always insisted that a man must be already 
_ renewed by the Spirit of God in order to be able to grasp such 
ideas of other saints. But then the systematic theologian 
proceeds to deny this admission by the course he usually follows. 
It is admitted that these thoughts stand in the closest union 
conceivable with the personality in which they rise; they are 
supposed to be movements of a new personal life which receives 
from divine revelation the power to think such thoughts. But 
then the very attempt to make a system out of them is wrong. 
From the nature of the way in which they are revealed to the 
new and growing personality of the Christian, they are imperfect; 
hence they must be disfigured by any theological attempts to form 
them into a system. 


The name, systematic theology, is valuable in spite of all p LA 


"a ee there certainly ought to Be a system eee ayy des 
faith, and he rise of those Christian ideas. But if we try to 
make a system, whose relationships of part to part we thoroughly 
grasp, out of the thoughts which the man renewed by the 
revelation of God finds himself free to reach, then we drag 
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those thoughts down into the very region from which they are to. 
raise us. This one consideration alone shows how the tendency 
to make Christianity easier prevails in systematic theology. 


S11. But that tendency goes still }iarthemein 
iuiency', another practice, one which is held to be worthy of 


SS peiy the highest esteem, namely, the way in which loyalty 


possiPle: to Scripture is misconceived and practised by Protestant 
ee yale dogmatics. Some individual and pleasing changes have 
perience taken place in this respect, and in these the advances 

made in exegesis have been taken in account. But 
the chief point remains unaltered, namely, that loyalty to Scripture 
is taken to mean that the thoughts recorded in the sacred 
Scripture as possessed by its writers are to be fitted into the 
system of dogmatics with the utmost possible completeness. At 
this point Ritschl and his opponents would fully agree. Never- 
theless it cannot be ignored that such an uudertaking will always. 
lead to the legitimation of a faith which is nothing more than a 
ready acceptance of unaccustomed thoughts. For where lives the 
Christian who could with truth presume to say that he treasures. 
the thoughts of a Paul as his very own? Surely all of us read 
the apostle with the feeling that he has a different measure and 
a different energy of faith from ours. If that be so, then the 
dogmatics which undertakes to fit together and give us as its own 
the apostle’s thoughts with the utmost completeness, serves 
corruption. If we adopt such a view of the task of theology, we 
are proposing for the sake of so-calied loyalty to Scripture, even to 
call thoughts our own which still remain strange to us; and in that 
case we countenance the belief that Christian character is to be 
established precisely by accustoming oneself to use the thoughts 
of other Christians. Wherever this belief is established, longing 
for true life dies.out. 

He who thinks to gain help in religion by a mere access of 
strange thoughts, will soon forget that he needs above all things 
to have thoughts of his own. It has so fine a sound to say 
decidedly that the task of theology is to include, as far as. 


possible, all Scriptural thoughts. But the inevitable consequence 
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of so doing is that we learn to be content with a mere outward 


relation to such thoughts. True loyalty to Scripture is quite */2/, 


another thing. We are really on the path which the apostles 
trod when we in our position become certain of God and 
of His grace in the same way.in-—which they in their 
position gained that certainty, namely, through the Person of 
Jesus. Thus we have the same faith that.they.had. The 
thoughts amid which their faith moves become, in such a case, 
no longer a prescription which we are to try to follow outwardly, 
but a means whereby we may gain inward enlightenment. They 
are, by rights, to be a _ help to us in that task which is really 
incumbent upon us, namely, that we are to live with a faith of 
our own; they are not to be a law which prevents us from 
seeing the one thing needful. 

Still, it will always be the case that many who would like to 
share in Christianity, will seek to attain Christianity by a faith 
which follows thisdirection: ‘‘ Put thyself in accord with the 
thoughts of Christians, and so shalt thou be a Christian.” That 
is an easy thing for them to do, and gives them that appearance 
which they prize. It is uncommonly hard to help such persons 
to real Christianity. You may tell them as often as you can, 
and the Protestant theology does indeed tell them this faithfully, 
that a man must become another being in order to become a 
Christian. They can do nothing with such a counsel. For they 
have robbed themselves beforehand by the falsehood of their 
faith of that in which the new birth should manifest itself, 
namely, the power of living in the thoughts of all who are holy. 
Theology can, and it should, at least avoid tne error of 
leading such persons on by its own conduct to a faith that 
seeks to make Christianity easy for itself, but avoids the 
actual experience of religion. We asked the question how it 
is that, in spite of Luther’s mighty struggle, the ready acceptance 
of the thoughts of others is regarded even in the Protestant 
church as the beginning of faith and of Christianity. The chief 
explanation is to be found in the fact that such a conception of 
faith makes it possible for men to pass for Christians who will 
not be at the trouble to seek God Himself in their religion. 
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§12.\ It is only when we reserve the name_ of 
Conclusion. 


Such faith faith exclusively for the trust which the picture of 
ionenens Christ awakens in us, and the new purpose and 

eat courage which are born of. that. trust, do.we quite 
certainly fix our idea of faith as something given _us_of God. 
For we experience all that confidence and its fruits to be the 
work of Christ, and we understand it to be a gift of that God 
‘who turns to us through Christ. If, then, it be correct to say 
that the communion of the Christian with God can only be 
realised in a process in which we know that we are raised by 


God to God, then faith, when rightly understood, fulfils that 


condition. It is not true that faith in this sense either can or 


needs to be supplemented by mystical excitements of any sort 
whatever, in which the devout soul shall feel himself in the very 
grasp of God. But we shall, of course, fall into such a fancy if 
we lose out of sight the need of a faith which God awakens, and 
put in its place a humanly wrought acceptance of doctrines and 
narratives. Hence it is easy to understand why such a lively 
sympathy with mysticism is frequently met with in the Protestant 
church. The healthy religious instinct there, the longing for life with 
God, runs in this direction precisely because the faith which is 
cultivated is usually an impotent human struggle, and therefore is 
anything but a life with God. Those who are fond of mysticism 
furnish, on a smaller. scale, the same spectacle as “themepeae 
schoolmen did; they seek to rest from the wark of their faith in 
mystic piety. We get away from this evil only by learning again 


to value faith in Christ as Luther valued it, that is by finding. 


in Him, not merely a necessary condition for our communion 
with God, but that very communion itself. Having thus described 
faith as arising as a confidence in the historical. phenomenon of 
Jesus, we have now to point out the inner nature of such faith, 
by which we recognise it to be actual communion with God. 


COTTA Bal Ri cell, 
OF THE INNER CONTENTS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


§1. Only in entire submission to God can the 
Taeion to Christian commune with Him. Every act of the soul 
ai wherein we think of offering God anything other than 
this acknowledgment of His honour, and every sort of self- 


exaltation to equality with God, must be regarded by the 


Christian as a departure from his God. We have truly reached ~ , 


God’s presence only when, in the very depths of our life, we are 
conscious of our dependence upon Him.) Therefore our com- 
munion with God can consist in nothing else than this essence 
of dependence, for every attempt to develop any other com- 
munion with God must turn into an attempt to establish our 
own independence as over against God, in such a way that we 
really deny Him. Hence we may start with the proposition, as 
with an axiom, that the ideal of Christian piety is an inward 
condition of soul in which everything is blotted out from us that 
could be independent of God; a condition, therefore, in which our 
inextinguishable desire for life has found rest through our 
experience of God’s power over us. 

This proposition, though not foreign to mysticism, is never- 
theless intimately connected with the Christian conception of 
God’s nature: for that idea of the nature of piety can be main- 
tained only when we conceive of a God who is, as Luther 
says, ‘nothing but pure love,”+ or whose nature is pure 
beneficence.2 Indeed, the task of entire devotion to God plainly 
presupposes the certainty that joy in personal life, 7.¢., love, forms 
no subordinate element in God’s life, but is rather the controlling 

(x) cf., e.g., Erlangen Edition, xviii., 311-316. 


(2) cf., ¢.g., Erlangen Edition, vii., 168; xii., 354; Xv., 532, 543, 545, 546. 
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and unifying element in His whole life and activity. It is only 
when possessing this certainty that a personal spirit could, from 
its very inmost living spring, submit itself to God; whereas, if 
we felt compelled to think of some other definite element or some 
hidden and nameless power as the ruling feature in God, then 
the task of utter self-surrender to Him would become an idle 
phrase. With any such conception of God, we might indeed 


offer the Almighty Being many kinds of sacrifice, but not 


ourselves. In so far as we imagine that God is by His nature 


‘strange to us, so far is it impossible that the central spring 
of our life should more and more have its being in communion 


with Him; it must rather act quite independently and_ apart 
from that. But when we put such a distinction into practice, 
we refuse that full submission and self-surrender to God which 
make up undoubtedly the ideal of Christian devotion. There is 
only one way in which that surrender is possible, and_ therefore 
only one way to God, and that is the experience that the over- 
whelming impression of His love and. faithfulness hifts—us—intoe—a 
confidence that our life’s goal is safe with Him, and that_there- 
fore it will always reappear, through and despite—all our 
troubles,+ as the ultimate purpose ofthe very events—that—may 
have given us.pain. When our confidence is established in 
such a way, then we are dependent upon God from our inmost 
soul. We are brought to God, not by fear and terror, but. by a 
beneficence which takes us captive out and out, because it 
increases wonderfully our desire for life, and at the same time 
gratifies it wonderfully. Hence, to enter into communion with 
God is possible only when such confidence becomes powerful 
within us: ‘‘ Now to come ‘to.the Father is notitourimeecoce 
towards Rome, nor yet to soar with wings towards heaven; but 
it is to lean on Him with heartfelt confidence, as on a gracious 
Father, as the Lord’s Prayer says at the outset. The more such 
confidence thrives in the heart the nearer do we come to the 
Rathermer 


(1) cf., Luther, Opp. var. Arg., IV.,299:—‘‘Cum Deus coli non possit, nisi tribuatur ei 
veritas et universae bonitatis gloria, sicut vere tribuenda est.” (Since God cannot be worshipped, 
unless truth be ascribed to Him, and the glory of universal kindness, as is indeed His due..) 


(z) Erlangen Edition, vii., 7rf. 
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Bes sci §2. If we are to commune with God we must 
munion with 


Godmeans learn to know Him in His creative power; _and_ this 


al eni- | - ‘ j : ; 
“tion of His. iS disclosed in the effect which the revelation of.God 
creative has upon_us. We find by living experience that that 


power. : ; ; : 
revelation awakens a wonderful desire for life in the 
hearts of men whose life is steadily passing away; and the power 


of His utterance turns our despair into confidence, and converts ~~ 


the self-contempt of the “sinner_into.a_ spirited joy in what 
is good. But, tot see §this is. to recognise God’s creative 
omnipotence bringing into being things entirely new, to wit, the 
inner life of the redeemed man. Of course such new creations 
from God’s hand are not the work of a moment, but they occupy 
the Christian’s whole life; and we comprehend the reality 
of the creation only when we add to our experience of faith the 
careful estimate of the nature of that faith, viewed from the stand- 
point of faith, the estimate, namely, that_is_based_on Christ. 
here, Dook IIl., c. 7, §1). 

Thus a communion with no imaginary picture of God, but 
with God Himself in reality, takes place only when we allow 
Him to make us new men with the deepest need of our life 
satisfied. The action of this new life, a life that 1s bound up 
with the consciousness of its own divine origin. is communion 
with God; and the life of the Christian, as_it_comes from God, 
is just his faith, wherein, with new _purpose and courage, he 
remembers his sin and learns to love his cross.t The reason 


why Luther says with unceasing repetition that God wants 
‘nothing from us except trust and faith,? can only be that he 
knows that the living exercise of faith is the actual communion 


of man—with God. But faith can have this significance only 
when, in the (first-place, it is produced by the impression 
made by the revelation of God, and not by human resolve, and 
when, secondly, it is not an acceptance.of doctrines as true, but 


ea) trust in God Himself which He Himself has awakened. 


(t) cf. Apol. for Conf., II., 6z and 63 :—‘‘ Haec fides in illis pavoribus erigens et consolans 
accipit remissionem peccatorum, iustificat et vivificat, nam illa consolatio est nova et spiritualis 
vita. Adversarii nusquam possunt dicere, quomodo detur spiritus sanctus.” (This faith arising 
amid those fears, and giving comfort, receives forgiveness of sins, justifies and makes alive. _ For 
that consolation is a new and spiritual life. The adversaries can never say in what way the Holy 
Spirit is given.) Ibidem, 68 :—‘‘ Haec diximus hactenus ut modum regenerationis ostenderemus,”’ 
(We have said these things so tar, in order to set forth the manner of regeneration.) " 

(2) cf., e.g., Erlangen Edition, x., 26, 108; xiii., 205; xvi., 12, 16; Xvii., 358; Xix.,12, 51, 362; lii., 307, 


ae 
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§3.. The-Reformers’ expressions for. the contents 


Our com- : ; : : : 
munion with Of this faith are often incomplete, since they emphasise 


God means , 
Baise ee only the certainty of the forgiveness of sins, as, ¢.g., in 
DES the passage in the Apology above quoted. But they 

believed that the life of faith, which is a life with 
God, contains more than this, as may be seen in the Augsburg 
Confession, where it is said that the knowledge of the gracious 
God who forgives our sins is continued in confidence in His 
care and providence, and therefore in confidence that He will 
help us as over against the world. 

It is a great merit of Ritschl’s that he drew attention 
again to this puint, for it follows that the Reformers held that 
we are certain that God forgives our sins only when we submit 
ourselves to the operations of#the gracious God with confidence 
in His help for every situation in life. Certainty of forgiveness 
is no doubt the first thing in Christian faith in this sense: that 
any Christian who is morally mature, will regard it, and ought 
to regard it, as the pre-supposition for all other experiences of 
God’s grace; but it is not necessary that the certainty of forgive- 
ness should always come first 7m point of tume_in the life of faith. 
Still less is it right to regard it as a thing apart from the rest 
of that life. That network of facts which environs us in the 
Christian brotherhood is all of it certainly a declaration to us that 
God desires to forgive us our sins; but in that case it cannot be our 
business to strive after a certainty of forgiveness as something 
quite distinct from the other blessings of faith. The facts which 
reach their common conclusion in our environment by the 
Christian brotherhood are indeed the ground of our certainty of 
forgiveness; but they are such because of that peculiar signifi- 
cance they have, which gives us all our certainty of the reality 
of God and of His grace. This significance of the facts whereby 
God lifts us to Himself is of such a nature that if it has given 
us a heartfelt confidence in God’s love and care, it will also in 
due time give us experience of God’s forgiveness. Indeed, it is 
self-evident that the same facts which convince of God’s love at 
all, must also set forth His willingness to forgive our sins. The 
objective forces which work upon the Christian have been the 
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instruments of placing him in such a position that he has access 
to the Father. Necessarily he will see that his very understanding 
this to be his actual position implies the further fact that God 
is ready to forgive his sins. If therefore our faith means that 
we understand the God who is speaking to us through those 
forces, then the forgiveness of sins is implied in the very founda- 
tion of faith, and is as sure and real to faith as faith is itself. 


§4. When a Christian becomes inwardly aware 

Forgiveness : : : : P 

isnotthe Of the forgiveness which is bestowed upon him, this 

momentary : : : : : Tee es 

act of an forgiveness is not conceived by him as a single act 
official. : on aes . 


wrought by church officials; Luther warns us to 
beware “of thinking that the act of forgiveness is all done in 
a single moment, when the absolution is pronounced.”’+ Luther 
sees the forgiveness of sins to be a process that is going on 
in the whole kingdom of Christ, ‘‘ which lasts for ever without 
ceasing. For just as the sun shines and illuminates none the ° 
less brightly when I close my eyes, so this throne of grace, or 
this forgiveness of sins, is always there, even although I fall. 
mods just as I see the sun again when I re-open my eyes, so 
also I have forgiveness of sins once more when I look up and 
come back to Christ. Wherefore we are not to measure forgive- 
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' ness so narrowly as the fools dream. We belong, by baptism 
and Christian training, to the brotherhood which Christ adorns 
Bibheiiis love; herein, then, we have before us the fact that 
God desires to forgive us. (Of course it is essential that we do 
not regard our connection with the Christian brotherhood merely 
as a course in life that has valuable conséquences, but that we ” 
understand it as a message of God to us.> When we do so under- 
stand it, then we necessarily place ourselves in that relation 
of dependence upon the Christian brotherhood which Luther 
describes by the well-known expression in the Greater Catechism, 
where he says that the church is our mother. MKitschl adopted 


maintain against separatist endeavours; but for doing so he 
(1) Erlangen Edition, xi., 319. 


(2) Erlangen Edition, xiv., 294; the same simile occurs in xi., 320f., and in xl., 312f. 
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frequently had to endure the reproach, even from “ churchly” 
theologians of our time, that this was a relapse into Roman 
Catholic ways of thinking. But in spite of this it should not be 
difficult to see the difference between the doctrine inherited from 
Luther and upheld by Ritschl on the one hand, and the Roman 
Catholic doctrine on the other. According to the Catholic con- 
ception, the essential thing is to suffer or have imposed_ou_us 
a_state of dependence on the church, and to submit. to her 
summons to obedience to her laws. According to the conception 
followed by Ritschl, the essential point_is that in the light—of 
our knowledge of Christ we should understand our dependence 
on the Christian brotherhood to be the.expressionof_the_grace_of 
God that 1s turned towards us. If our souls have attained this 
attitude towards the Christian brotherhood, then we can indeed 
regard the forgiveness of sins as an unchanging blessing that is 
given to us as the sun that shines above us, as the firmament. 
that is vaulted broad and far above us, or the covering of our 
couch that enwraps us.+ Luther used all these pictures to 
express the fact that the forgiveness bestowed upon us is con- 
tinuous, that it is implied in the basis of faith, and that therefore 
it is an indwelling element in every phase of faith. 


$5. God’s way of turning to us in Christ lifts us 
The into communion with Him because our consciousness 
experience of 


forgiveness 
poe rol reconemiation enables _ us to" SeVeiies ay 


eda Oly) it meyer § deal mene feeling Per raveathi 
Therefore we are not to behave as nea ae had 
not happened for us, but we ‘are to open our eyes to see what 
God has done for us. We are to ask daily forgiveness from 
God, as the Father ‘“‘who does not deal with us in severity, but 
can indeed bear with us somewhat, and can overlook much that 
werdo, #) And: yet m= such case\ it might seem as if forgiveness 
were a mere matter of course in a Christian’s eyes. The tact 
is rather that to everyone who_ really experiencest,—forgiveness 
comes as. an__astounding revelation oflove. . This reflection, 
(x) cf., Erlangen Edition, xiv., 213; 1., 249; Latin works, iv., 143. 


(2) Erlangen Edition, xii., 186. 
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cotrect as 1t undeniably is, has caused much confusion. For it 
may easily seem that in such case the Christian, in seeking 
forgiveness, must first forget_all the evidences of God's love 
that he presently possesses. But is it really so, in personal 
intercourse, that all the bonds of confidence between two persons 
must be broken before the one can experience forgiveness from 


the other ? 


It is certainly quite otherwise, So also in our communion 
with God, the convincing power of His revelation may abide © * 
with us, even although _we_.sin, and.mayprevent--the trouble 
caused by our sense of guilt. And yet in each case we only 
find anew how God is stronger than our heart. The impression, 
indeed, that God’s love seeks us out in spite of our sinning will 
not cease; it will never grow old, but will constantly open afresh 
to us the gates of a new life. So we are not by any means to 
push away from our hearts all belief that God is gracious to us, 
and give ourselves over to a deep sense of God’s anger against 
us, all with the idea that only so do we treat our guilt seriously, 
and only so can we receive forgiveness. It may be the case that 
a Christian does believe that he feels all the awful anger of 


_God, because he feels deeply the burden of his guilt, and looks 


forward to a desolate life. If he remains in that condition 
and so perishes inwardly, he does indeed fall before the judgment of 
God, who is a God, not of the dead, but of the living. But let 
him keep coming to Christ and to His grace, and he will find 
Miereeandefence even against the anger of God. It can never 
be the duty of a Christian to work himself violently into a feeling 
that he has been rejected by God. All violent and deliberate 
fanaticism is of the evil one. 


§6. Certainly all experience teaches that on the 


Luther’s Eales ‘ : : 3 
view ofthe other hand no Christian is able to maintain himself 


ae unwaveringly at the purest altitude of childlike trust 
in God. Even he who is preserved from grosser sins will never- 
theless feel within him that self-condemnation which one’s moral 
poverty keeps before one’s eyes, and he will feel it more and 


more keenly just as he grows more and more sensitive to the 
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weight of moral obligations. It is inevitable also that the 
difficulties of life will at times overmaster one’s tone so seriously 
that the weary soul will let go all that it has hitherto gained of 
Christian joy in life. It holds good, therefore, of the most 
experienced of Christians that we must say with Luther: 
‘‘although it is not necessary that he should be altogether without 
fear. For nature always remains within us, which is weak, and 
cannot stand without fear of death and Christ’s judgment.’’? 
Luther by no means believes that every one must fight the same 
inner battles as himself. ‘God holds the measures here, so that 
He will lay upon each one his cross according to his own 
person, according as he is strong and able to carry it.”* Thus 
he says that God sometimes tries His great saints, and exercises 
them with the ‘‘desertio gratiae”’ (deprivation of grace), ‘‘and 
then a man feels in his heart just as though God and His grace 
had deserted it, and would no more of him, and wherever he 
turns he sees naught but anger and terror only. But not every 
one suffers such great trial, nor does anyone understand it save 
he who experiences it.”® Luther admits to himself, too, that 
such inner battles may have their cause in imperfect Christian 
knowledge; they were experienced ‘especially in the blindness 
and darkness of the Papacy, where they had little true consola- 

Liolie + . 
But, above all things, Luther saw in these circumstances a 
suffering which the Christian cannot avoid, but not an achieve- 
ment. which he is'‘to accomplish., Wt is “onlyeeinmeinecemar 
thoughtless pleasure that such suffering can possibly be entirely 
absent. ‘Therefore such fearsome persons are indeed nearer 
their salvation than the reckless and wilful who have neither fear 
nor care for comfort all day long.”> But as we ought not to 
pray for trial but to be kept from it,® so also it is folly to count 
it a duty to have trials, wherein we lose sight of God’s grace. 
Whenever Christians search earnestly what is the basis of the 
assurance of faith, or whenever they come to serious_knowledge 
(x) Erlangen Edition. x., 77. - (g) Erlangen Edition, ix., 87. 

(3) Erlangen Edition, xi., 21. (4) Erlangen Edition, ix., 87. 


(5) Erlangen Edition, x., 76. (6) Compare Erlangen Edition, ix., 88. 
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of duty, they are met by the contrast.between.their own 
unworthiness and. God’s. unhesitating.love. But the Christian is 
not to aim with conscious purpose at having this experience of 
regret. He is rather to aim always and only to do the positive - 
duties of the Christian life. Only amid the light of that life does 
a_true_regret_arise_out-of-and-instead ofthe languid. discomfort 
af the sinner. The sinful will never brings forth such regret by 
any process of its own.! Hence repentance does...not.mean 
purposed _self-chastisement, but,.as Luther says, ‘a real. bettering 
and change of the_entire life.” 2 Similarly, ‘“‘if thou wilt confess 
sin, then have a care that thou lookest and thinkest far more 
on thy future than on thy past life.” <‘‘ For it is easy to forgive 
that wherein thou hast sinned already. Therefore must thou see 
to it how thou mayest begin another life, and that thou feelest in 
thy soul that thy former hfe irks thee, and that thou hast had 
enough of it.”® Amid such endeavours the Christian will and 
ought to find that he cannot help himself by any mere straining 
of his own will, but that he draws strength from his experience 
of God’s love. ‘This despairing and seeking of grace is not 
fombem something that lasts for an hour or a time ‘and then 
leaves off; but all our work, words and thoughts, while we 
live here on earth, tend to nought save increase of distrust of 
self, of abiding rest in God’s grace and of desire and yearning 
for Him.”* On the other hand, Luther says that a wish to stay 
in the despair of remorse and in fear because of sin is an abuse 
of=that fear. The longer a man thus keeps looking at his 
sins ‘‘the worse things. become, and the man lives in constant 
doubt.”5 That carefully purposed regret which the sinner seeks 
to bring about of his own direct resolve needs to be unmasked, 
says Luther, for it is the mistaken effort of man to set himself 
right again in the eyes of God.® He says that the man who 


uses fear and regret unwisely ‘‘only increases them and remains 
(1) Erlangen Edition, xxvii., 392. (2) Erlangen Edition, xi., 290. 
(3) Erlangen Edition, xi., 211. 
(4) Erlangen Edition, xv., 442. 


(5) Erlangen Edition, xvii., 434; compare xlix., 12: “It would be well indeed for us if we 
could only learn and take well to heart how Christ says and testities with His own mouth that it 
is against His will, and hurts him when any Christian’s heart is sad or fearful.” 


(6) Compare my essay, ‘‘ Repentance in the Protestant Christian.’ Zeitschrift fir Theologie 


und Kirche 1891, p. 37ff. : 
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in them, as though he would purify himself from his sins by 
doing so; but nothing comes of it.”4 On the contrary; tne 
Christian should set it clearly before himself that he already has 
God’s forgiveness. For it is God’s doing that he finds himself 
within the sphere of the Christian brotherhood, where he meets 
with Christ, and where he is trained to understand Him by 
innumerable influences of Christian ways of thought and Christian 
conduct. These facts are to be to the Christian God’s declara- 
tion of His gracious intention towards him, and when he reflects 
upon them he is not to think, if he falls into sin, that ‘“ there- 
tore God has forsaken him and cast him away as a worthless 
tool”; but he is to take comfort in- the thought." thu ser 
in the kingdom of Christ, the kingdom of that grace which is 


2 


mightier far than sin.’”? 


$7. In-this faith we are Jifted up to Godiand 


Such trust 4 : . Seeker tia: 5 : Sait 
toward God because ofits objective. basis it.is.a_faith> in_reconcila- 


1s our perfect ; : 
communion tion to God, although it may not always and 


with Him in z A - 
all our daily continuously take on the form of certainty of forgive- 
alfalrs. 


ness. Now it would be a strange proceeding for one 
who had grasped that fact to aim nevertheless at devising for 
himself some additional special communion with God, and at 
bringing about the same by some special effort. (The real man 
of faith does not creep into the corner of lonely contemplation 
in order to gaze on divine things as on a picture; *) he father 
seeks experience of God, and to be aware of Him _in_ His 
activity as the almighty and life-creating..Spirit’ Hence the 
Christian who has any care to remain in that union with God 
which God Himself has begun with him, will turn his attention 
to those experiences in which this faith affects all relationships 
of life, and proves itself to be the power of God making a new 


(1) Erlangen Edition, x., 76. 
2) Erlangen Edition, xii., 318; compare xvi., 139. 
§ 3 


(3) Erlangen Edition, xv., 186: ‘‘The clergy, especially those who stick in the monasteries, 
boast that they live a life of contemplation; they know just as much of a contemplative life as a 
goose knows of the Psalter. Wherefore let that go; our Lord God has not commanded thee fo sit 
and gaze luxuriously up into heaven as they do who fancy that such is a contemplative life.” ‘Faith 
is a thing of such a sort that it sets one right everywhere and in allaffairs. This is the truly 
contemplative life.” ‘‘ Therefore all this sort of faith comes to pass without any work of ours, 
and itis not my work but God’s; nothing is necessary to make it save the Word which creates 
faith in the heart.” ‘‘That is a truly contemplative life ; it consists not in fleeting thoughts, but 
in a certain knowledge.’ Compare xliii., 41f 
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man of him. ‘Through faith shalt thou experience the might 
and mercy of the Father, and experience Him to be a Comforter 
and Life-giver.”1 ‘*To name God outwardly with thy mouth, 
or to pray to Him with kneelings and postures, all this is not 
having God; but it is when thou trustest Him heartily, and 
and when thou lookest to him for all goodness, grace and favour, 
mhether in doing or suffering, in lite or death, in love or 
Pomowe “tl -lo have a.God means: to, trust God.”* ‘“Anditte 
hang upon Him with the heart is nothing else than to trust 
one’s self utterly to Him.’* What else, then, can communion 
with God mean if it be not to have Him, to feel His power, 
to hang upon Him with the heart, ‘“‘since he is the one eternal 
Good, the eternal wellspring running over with pure goodness and 
flowing with everything that is or is called good”? Instead of 
giving ourselves up to a luxurious..contemplation,.in_which, after 
all, one only busies.-himself--with his-ownfancies, we are to live 
the life of faith which arises within us.by.our. contact with God 
through that almighty facts His own _utterance.°” As we apply — 
from God and we answer Him by joy in that. power of His 
which renews _us marvellously, and makes us free men as over 
against the.world. The true worship of God, and therefore the 
true communion with God, is life in the ‘‘ freedom of a Christian 
man.’7 A coming to God which did not include at the same 
time a new valuation of what we experience and of what we 
are in the world, would not be a coming to the God revealed ; 
in Jesus Christ, but to the hidden God of mysticism. It would 
therefore be a kind of piety which no Protestant need feel it 
his duty to possess. It belongs to the Roman Catholic way 
of thinking, which resists the view of the world which God 
desires to see in His own children. ‘‘ Now if a man have a 
wife, or a wife is occupied with her child and tends it, the 
Roman Catholic teachers say that these have not clean hearts 
because all this cannot happen without thoughts that attach 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xv., 329. (2) Erlangen Edition, xvi., 131; compare xXi., 337 
(3) Erlangen Edition, lii., 301. (4) Greater Catechism, I., 15 ; compare section 28. 
(5) Greater Catechism, section 25. (6) Erlangen Edition, xv., 432, 


(7) Erlangen Edition, viii., 141. 
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to such things. Now we must think, yea, daily, of food, of 
money, of work, and other things; yet these are things from 
which, as they say, we ought to be quite free, so that we may 
have no thought but to sit and speculate on heaven, and 
meditate on nothing else than God.” ‘Thus have the blind 
guides led us, and they have written countless books full of 
such speculation as to how men are to become free from 
things.” If Christ Himself were measured by the standard 
of this kind of piety, even He, as Luther properly remarks, 
would appear to have no perfect communion with God; for 
His calling bound Him to the world, and ‘‘where then did His 
heart remain the while and his thoughts, that ought, forsooth, 
to be absorbed with God alone?” ‘To have nothing to do 
with outward, worldly matters and things, but to live, cut off 
from all these, a life of spiritual contemplation; this is not a 
guiding and a teaching according to faith.’ Thus such sort 
of flight from the world seems to Luther not only an abandon- 
ment of moral duties, but also_a hindrance _to_ faith or true 
communion with God. 


§8. The Christian certainly does know one kind 
Whatis the of flight from the world, without which he could not 
(rue Ssepara- 
Ponuipr he come ptOmGOd: alt Christianity did not share the 


world ? 

tendency of all genuine piety to flee from) the 
world, then the spread of mysticism in the church would be 
quite inexplicable. But Luther felt that he had really found 
a deeper significance and a more powerful-method-for—Christian 
denial of the world than the elder church had done. The 
tendency of the religious nature to forsake the world reaches its 
perfect satisfaction exactly when the gospel, as Luther under- 
stands it, lets us find our God in the midst of our relations to 
the world and_in strong interest therein, and gives us then the 
great joy in communion with the God who thus makes us_blessed. 
Hence Luther demands, first),of all, faithful work in a worldly 
calling as a part of the priestly duty of the Christian, and 


_ therefore as necessary to our communion with God: 
: (1) Erlangen Edition, li., 290. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xii., 150; compare ix., 81, 280-81; x., 416. 
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From this follows Luther’s opposition to the Catholic idea 
of fleeing from the world. ‘‘ They do not forsake or flee from 
the world (as they dream). Thou mayest be in whatever position, 
life, and existence thou choosest (for thou must indeed be some- 
where, since thou livest on earth); in none of these does God 
sever thee from the people, but rather places thee among them; 
for every human being is created and born for the sake of 
others. Where thou art now (say I), and in whatever position 
thou mayest be found, there art thou to flee from the world.” 
Pieresivuther expounds the true flight) from the .world’ in this 
sense, that while the Christian lives amid the arrangements of 
to it,2 but uses it as a means for eternal bliss. 

In another passage he writes: ‘‘See, this is to die to the 
world and to be without fear, namely, to be troubled about 
nothing save what God wills, to speak nothing save what pleases 
Him, and what I know are His words; in short, that I so live 
and so do, that I know the works are His works, and that_I 
am certain that my whole life, inward and outward alike, is Hts ; 
then Iam cut off from the world and stillam in the world.” Thus 
Luther’ recognises the true world-flight in the longing of the 
Christian for an eternal good which is not to be found in the 
world, and in the fact that in spite of this he seeks and finds 
God in all that he does and suffers here ‘‘in his ordinary life 
aadetank., Ihe former makes us strangers in the world, but 
the latter sets us free from that inner bondage to the world 
which is rendered all the heavier by our longing for a bliss 
@eatmiceabove the “world. ‘The: first is in a sense the natural 
world-fleeing instinct of all genuine religions, the second is that 
inner deliverance from the world which our faith effects by 

(1) Erlangen Edition, viii., 272; compare 1., 248. To become holy is said to mean to be 


withdrawn from the world. But ‘tthe holiest rank or life on earth is nothing else than the 
ordinary Christian rank.” Compare xxix., 327. 

(2) Compare xxxv., 220; ‘“‘ Hence the world is to the Christian sheer night and darkness 
which taith makes since it clings to the blood of Christ alone, and neither regards nor pays heed 
to aught else.’ Thus, when the Christian asks what is the ground of his hope of life, the 
world fades away for him in darkness. That isthe world-flight of faith,in which we recognise 
and seek for Christ alone as our Helper. Compare the description of the Christian’s indepen- 
dence of the world, xxxv., 247. : 

(3) Erlangen Edition, xv., 412. We read in this passage also: ‘‘ No one is less in the world 
than a Christian, and no one is more worldly than a Christian.” This sentence would make an 
admirable summary of all those thoughts of Luther’s which we have just expounded; but 
just at this point, in the second half of the sentence, Luther lets the main point escape hin. For 
he goes on tosay: ‘‘ That is, the world observes him more, and the devil fights harder agains. 
him, than against the heathen.” ’ 
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letting the Christian find his God amid his earthly life. We 
are truly cut off from the world only when we _ learn to <‘‘ use 
it” aright, 7.2, when we rule’ it through faith. Of course, since 
the Christian breaks loose from the world in this way, he misses 
the reputation for piety which those who forsake the world in 
the usual way take to themselves and easily gain from people 
round them, who say: This man does not live like a common 
man, wherefore he must be a saint.”! ‘‘For the truth does not 
so shine and glitter, because she does not make herself plain 
to calculation. For example, when an ordinary Christian hears 
the gospel along with others, believes, uses the sacrament, lives 
spiritually at hoine in his house with wife and children, that 
does not shine like the fair and clever lies of a holy Carthusian 
or hermit, who lives apart from the people and claims to be 
a holy servant of God.”’2 Yet without doubt there is a greater 
‘depth and strength of world-abnegation in that fruit of faith 
which makes us feel free from the mastery of the world even 
amid the actual experience of the world’s influence, and which 
makes us feel the limits and sufferings laid on us by the world 
ito be a very -help. and a blessing. For we couldmmactsmpe 
more thoroughly separated than this from that which is indeed 
the world to the natural man: it is the basis of his hopes of 
life, it is the sovereign before whom he bows, the blind force 
‘before which he trembles. But certainly again this overcoming 
‘of the world which Christian faith works is much harder than 
that contempt for the world ‘‘ which makes itself plain to 
calculation,’ or in other words follows nothing but the fine 
principle that God is something other than the world. A 
man can accomplish this latter of himself, but not the former. 
“Only try it with earnestness, and with true wrestling of 
conscience, then shalt thou surely know it.” 

It is only by stern fight that we can secure this inner 
‘freedom from the world, and this peace ‘‘that can still the heart ; 
not when there is no misfortune, but in the very midst of it.’ 


So Luther had to say concerning himself: ‘“‘ At times I believe, 
(1) Erlangen Edition, xx., I., 18. (2) Erlangen Edition, ix., 81; compare xlix., 303-306. 
(3) Erlangen Edition, xii., 153; compare xvi., 165: xviii., 300: xix., 17, 18. 
(4) Erlangen Edition, xi., 352 
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at times I do not believe; sometimes I am joyous, sometimes 
I am sad.”+ And yet he can say of the liberty brought by 
faith: “It is a true and continual peace, which abides for ever 
and is invincible,’? because the inner state is no product of 


human reflection, but comes only of the revelation of God which / 


continues in power that passes not away. ‘‘As the joy of the 
godless never rightly reaches the heart, so also the sorrow of 
frevonristian neyer goes to the bottom of' his heart.”% All that 
which the world can give or take away, and all the sum of it, 
could never be added up into a foundation for a joy that should 
so outweigh all our sorrow. We do not create it for ourselves ; 


but we receive it when we find God in Christ. 


Thus we may put away from our thoughts all temptation ° 


to seek, in utmost disregard of the world, for a fellowship with 
a God whose revelations come only to solitary souls, and that 
within the realm of their imagination. For inward freedom 
from the world is indeed sought for in this way but never found. 
We have communion. with God—He works on us, and we turn 
to Him-—when we receive from Him the strength in which 
we overcome the world, and when—with joyand gratitude we 
use the same) If we are in contact with the living God, we 
must necessarily experiences sisi) creative: power; hence our 
communion with Him comes to perfection only when we 
experience that God is making something of us, namely, 
beings that are distinct from the world. Were our God 
something inert, then we might be able to enjoy the bliss of 
communion with Him in a world-forgetting contemplation. But 
since He is the Living Power which presses in upon us amid 
and by all the complexity of our lives, we must let Him touch 
and lift us amid that complexity if we would enjoy the bliss of 
a real communion with Him. 


§g. Our turning towards God comes to its 


Of freed eae : 
and grateful perfect fulness _in our grateful joy at what God 
communion makes of us. This normal attitude of Christian 
wit od. Sun 4a Se 4 : ; 

piety is classically described in Luther’s treatise, ‘‘ Of 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xix., 76. (2) Erlangen Edition, xi,, 353; Ih Pee 
(3) Erlangen Edition, xv., 108; compare vii., 116, 


6-44) 
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the freedom of a Christian man,”? and it is Ritschl’s great merit 
to have brought this ideal of Christian piety y once more to the 
front as the practical principle of the Reformation, and to have 
taken up once more the corresponding renovation of theology 
which the Reformers left incomplete. | 

In that treatise Luther describes the inner life of the: 
Christian. which springs from redemption. It is in essence 
4. taith 2 ~ F coietn ee 


faith are excluded all “ speculationes, meditationes, et quidquid 


nothing other than Christian freedom, i. 


per animae studia geri potest ’’;% it is nothing but the ‘ cognitio-. 
Christi. Jesu,” that understanding of Christ with which the 
‘““sacro sanctum Dei verbum”’ (the most sacred word of God), 
the gospel of Christ, makes us rich and-blessed.4 Through 
this faith we enter into that wonderful fellowship with Christ 
through which our sin becomes something that belongs to 
His Person, and His relation towards God and towards the 
world becomes our own. This fellowship is all a_ receiving 
and giving, and these are perfectly realised in our understanding 
of the Person ot Christ, for that is a faith which He awakens. 
in us and which we base on Him.® And the riches we thus. 
receive constitute the whole inner condition of the _ believer ;. 
herein indeed he finds himself brought into the same attitude 
as Christ holds towards God and towards the world. When we 
recognise in Christ the God who desires to reconcile us to: 
Himself, we are ourselves raised to the priestly dignity of 
Christ. ‘:Per spiritum fidei,” 7.¢., by the Spirit Ol @ialgnmeemes 
is to say, amid those inward experiences we gain courage to 
come so near to God that we see in Him really a Father who 
clasps us to. His heart.6 In’ proportion as God 1s presentmtoe 
us in Christ, and we can lay hold on Him there, we have this. 
priestly freedom of communion with Him. 


(1) Compare Ritschl’s ‘‘ Doctrine of Justification and Atonement,” 2nd Edition, i., r8rf. 
(2) Compare Luther, Opp. var. Arg., iv., 266: ‘‘ Haec est christiana illa libertas, fides nostra.” 
(3) Speculations, meditations, and whatsoever can be carried on by effort of the soul itself. 
(4) Ibidem, 221-223. 
(5) Hence marriage is but a poor copy of that fellowship; cf. the same, p. 227. 


(6) Ibidem. 232. 
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on §1o. Luther declares this priestly power of the 

TMefthe » believer to be the greatest good we have through 

fees) + Christ:1 “Yet he prefaces his exposition of this by 
a description of the believer’s fimgly power, and his description 
of the former leads him again to describe the latter. He does 
so for this reason, that the same understanding of Christ, the 
same ‘fides’? which makes us priests before God exalts us as 
kings over. the world. For the believer who has come to 
‘understand that God turns to him in Christ cannot enjoy that 
communion with God without being conscious that therewith a 
change has come over his whole being. 

The exercise of his priesthood necessarily implies that in 
his communion with God he is spiritually lord over those very 
things which have caused him suffering in the realm of worldly 
things, for although he still feels their bitterness, he nevertheless 
understands them and uses them as God’s gift to bring him 
blessedness. This spiritual kingship enjoyed amid subjection, 
free and powerful amid overwhelming trouble, is unattainable by 
the man who has not been brought near God through faith, 
and just as impossible is it for a man to enjoy that nearness to 
God without feeling and acting as a new creature over against 
the world, as the wonderful impulses of this great power beat 
within him. Any other supposed communion with God but 
this experience of what God means to make of us, lacks that ° 


humility in which the soul really yields to God. If, then, we cs 


turn to the Redeemer only in the sense that our human sympathy 
is “stirred | for. Him, in love and sorrow, then__Luther—did—not 
speak one whit too strongly when he said that such ways are 
oN « puerilia et muliebria deliramenta”’’? (childish and_ effeminate 


hysterics). Instead of such feeble artitices, which are always 
a practical denial of the deity of Christ, we are to recognise 


God ino Christ and to become free men by utter submission .to 
Him. Spires: 


a 


(1) Ibidem, 231. 

(2) Luther, Opp. var. arg., iv., 233; cf. Kritische Gesamtausg, I., 341 Erlangen Edition, 
Ky P55 7 oX1., 1544. 

(3) This topic, handled in ‘‘De Libertate Christiana,’ is also fully discussed in 
Erlangen Edition, xv., 262ff.; xxxv., 246f.; li., 398. The idea of the believer’s spiritual lordship 
over the worldis very often taken up. Comp. G Bin Son BGS Glib, TUG O Te AOS Bad, Ao Santon ihe! 2 
xxxv., 130ff. On the other hand, Luther speaks of «the priestly power of believers,” generally, 
in the sense that they have received power to open the kingdom of heaven to others. 
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$11. The Christian’s submission and his freedom 
Veen are both inseparably included in his communion 
with God, yet at different moments we may prefer 
to call the whole by either name. Our communion with God 
is, first of all, utter submission to His majesty. But submission 
is possible only when God makes us certain of Himself—and 
of..His..grace, or, in other words, when He is present to us 
and comprehensible to us in the historical. figure of Christ. It 
is only when our surrender is joyful that we do fully submit 
ourselves. This attitude of the heart which finds compensation 
for all life’s burdens in a conscious submission to God’s guidance 
has been pointed out by Ritschl as the same as that gladsome 
lowliness manifested by Jesus Himself. 

1. his religious lowliness, or humility as Luther translates 
it, is experienced in the rst place as a condition _in_—which 
God places us, although there is bound up with it the conscious- 
ness of the freest self-decision. For that joy in God which is 
essential to a true submission to what He may ordain is 
awakened in our hearts only when God becomes an ‘“ objectum 
amabile”’ (a lovable object) to us by some actual proof of His 
love.2. The heart does not become ‘‘a quiet, humble dwelling- 
place of God” until we are able to recognise |Hiniacmour 
Father; ‘‘for when I come to know that, then 9 Jets@him 
rule as He will, and take Him alone as all in all.’ The man 
who tries to submit or to humble himself betore God in any 
other way than under this touch of God Himself achieves only 
a hypocritical humility, and remains inwardly far from God.4 
For the more and the worse a man tortures himself to obtain 
eternal life, the less he attains toit. He must be humbled, and 
must crave the Spirit of God alone. The man who means to 
make himselfblessed_by—-works~is-the devil’s own for ever. re 

Eospadity, that humility in which we are truly united _ 
a God is always likewise a behaviour towards the world 


(x) cf. Ritschl, Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versohnung, 2nd Edition, iii., 587. 


(2) cf. “* Apologie der C.A.,” iii., 8. (3) Erlangen Edition, xii., 288. 
(4) Hence itis that only the mistaken, ‘‘manufactured’”’ humility is self-conscious. ‘“ True 
humility never knows that it is humble.” ‘Humility is so tender and exquisite that it cannot 


bear the sight ofitself,’” Erlangen Edition, xlv., 236ff. ‘(It is a secret of God’s;” viii., 78. 
(5) Erlangen Edition, xvi., 468. 
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that_corresponds exactly to the attitude in which the salvation 
God _has_ given is enjoyed. For joyful self-surrender to the: 
living God means willing submission to those laws and arrange-. 
ments by which He works on us on every side and actively 
influences our life to its very depths. That man alone is humble: 
who finds in prosperity God’s great claim upon Him, who sees 
in the boundlessness of things God’s almighty wisdom, and who- 
finds in incomprehensible suffering God’s love: for then only 
is the real man, the actual man who has a story, actually 
submissive to God. Then, when this is the case, the man 
does indeed possess that spiritual sovereignty over the world 
which gives him a share in the kingdom of God and makes. 
him blessed. Hence Luther, in the passage quoted above,? 
after describing humility as a heart that is quiet and contented 
before God, straightway goes on to say: ‘‘It must come to pass. 
that the heart recognises God’s glory, God’s power, God’s 
wisdom. For then it lets God vule all things; it knows that all 
things are works of God, and therefore it can be terrified at 
nothing.” ‘‘ Thus there grows in us undaunted defiance against 
a feuyeteiss on the world, for we bave God, and all that is. 
Goce we Uo. all that we are to do, and we ‘are not afraid,”% 
It is the same power that works for us, although in another 
direction, _when humility guards a man who has reached the 
pinnacle of success_and_is enjoying earthly riches,..from losing 
the inner freedom...of.the--children. of God, and-setting up a 
mistaken independence, Humility then overcomes that pressure 
of the world which threatens to drive men into a narrow trust 
in self, and so it proves itself to be a real communion with the 
life-giving and life-saving God. 
§12. Another expression for that inward sub- 
ae ee mission in which we commune with God is ‘the 
fear of God.” Yo the Christian this fear is not a 
momentary horror at God’s mysterious power over our life.4 


(1) cf. Ritschl, in the volume quoted above, 592. (2) Erlangen Edition, xii., 288. 


(3) Similarly he describes (Erlangen Edition, xi, 337) the thoroughly humble heart which 
God desires by saying that it is nothing other than trust and confidence in God, without whose 
sole help and deliverance man can do nothing, 


(4) With this fear is combined the ‘‘ optare non esse deum” (the wish that God did not exist) 
var. arg., i., 69. 
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It is always possible for the creature moved by its love of life 
to escape from this emotion into a renewed calm forgetfulness 
of God. “But the Christian fear of God is rather that deep 
and joyful acknowledgment of God as the only mighty and 
living One, which we may and ought always to feel/ ‘It is 
thus we must understand the fear mentioned in the Scriptures ; 
it does not denote a fear or a terror lasting for an instant, but 
it is our whole life and being walking in reverence and awe 
before God.1 What we, following the Scriptures, call the fear 
of God, is not_terror_or_dread, but—an—awe—that—holds—God_in 
reverence, and that is to remain in a Christian, just as a good 
child feavs its father.” ‘Thus the Christian’s fear of God is 
the reverence of the child tor that Father within whose mighty 
care it feels itself sheltered. The Christian fears the Father 
whom he recognises in Christ, ‘“‘not on account of the pain 
and punishment, as unchristian men and the devil fear Him,” 
but because he sees before his eyes the actual power of God 
giving him blessing; and he fears to take one step beyond the 
‘sphere of that blessed power ‘‘as a good child fears, and will 
not arouse its father’s anger, or do anything that@imighcmnon 
please him.’* Here again we see that the communion_of man 
with God can take place only as an experience caused_in the 
man by God Himself. For anyone can work up for himself 
those feelings of horror- that arise from a sense of inevitable 
dependence on a power we dread, and such feelings are to be 
found, too, in any Christian life;> but, on the other hand, that 
fear of God which looks at God Himself, and is therefore true 
communion with Him, arises only in the soul that experiences 
the emancipating power of the Gospel amid contact with the 
Christian brotherhood, through Christian training, custom, and 
preaching. (But it is only complete when we have found in 
Christ the God that draws back to Himself even those who 
(£) Erlangen Edition, xxxiv., 174. (2) Erlangen Edition, xviii., 349. 


(3) Erlangen Edition, lvii., 56. (4) Erlangen Edition, li., 365 ; cf. xvi., 187. 


(5) But “‘ Sine timore inferni nullus est nec esse debet nisi sit perfectissimus. Ideo justorum 
timor semper est mixtus sancto et servili, sed proficiunt de servili magis magisque ad sanctum, 
donec nihil nisi deum timeant.” Var. arg. i., 73. (No one is free from fear of the infernal one, nor 
ought we to be so, unless we be utterly perfected. So the fear of the just is always a mingling of 
the devout and the servile. But they go on from the servile more and more to the devout, until 
they tear nothing except God). 
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feel deeply estranged from Him by the sense of their own 
guilt.» 


$13. In Jesus’ combination of the two sublimest 
Pussies commandments of the Old Testament, He described 
ristlan s 


love to God: 2 antes : : 
beahownia tae normal attitude of the human soul: towards God . 


love to his 


feontoar.. as lcve to Him. Nevertheless,,He and the apostles a 


rarely used that expression in their testimony concern- 
ing their own communion with God; and this leads us to observe 
that its use may lead to mistakes.2 It is especially instructive 
in this connection to note how seldom the epistles of the New 
Testament speak of a—love..to—Christ. The reason why the 
S=piession, 1s. thus avoided is explained. by » Ritschl “in _ the 
following passage: ‘That formula does not indicate whether, 
in our love for Christ, we set ourselves on equality with Him 
@r, subject ourselves to Him. But the_expression,\faith..in 
Christ,’ imples—confession-of-His~deity and of. His.sovereignty, 
and_therefore..excludes..thepossibilityot equality...with.. Him.’’$ 
The expression for communion with God most frequently used 
in the New Testament is that of ‘‘reverent trust in Him,’ and 
the reason doubtless is that just such reverent trust fulfils the 
command to love God. If we are not merely speculating in 
general concerning love to Him, but thinking of that particular 
form of it which is prescribed by the nature of the God that 
Christ reveals, then it is not difficult to see that to have faith 
in the true sense is to have love to God? We may by no means 
lose sight of the high command, “Love God,” but, at the same 
time, this is not to be abused by reading into it an arbitrary 
meaning, and calling the fruitless: play of imagination with its 
own dreams a holy thing. Luther once defined love thus: ‘To 
love means to carry a good heart, and to favour all that is 
good; to be heartily kind, helpful, and sweet to every man, and 
(1) There can be nocommunion with God without awe under the sense of the holy power 
of goodness; when that awe ceases, communion with God ceases also. (Compare Luther, 
Erlangen Edition, xi.. 248): ‘‘ We have prophets in this country, up and down, who teach the 
people a courage that is all too free, and bid them talk with the High Majesty as 
with a cobbler’s lad. These impudent and haughty souls no man should follow, if he love 
himself.” (Compare the same volume, p. 194). 
(2) Compare.Ritschl, ‘Lehre von der Rechttertigung und Versohnung,’ 2nd Edition, vol. ii., 99 f. 


(3) Ibid, iii. 552. 
P 
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not to laugh at his sorrow or misfortune.” It is clear that 
we can love men in this way; but we cannot so love God. If 
this were all of love, then we could love God only indirectly, 
namely, by making God’s purpose and work our own through 
willingness to help our neighbours. In that case love to God 
could be carried out only in the form of love to our neighbours, 
as Luther frequently declares. He puts the question: “ How 
may love of a neighbour be the fulfilling of the law, when we 
ought to love God above all things, even above our neighbours? 
Answer: Christ Himself solved this, for He says, in Matthew 
xxil., ‘‘The second commandment is like unto the first,’ and 
“He makes of love to God and love to one’s neighbour an equal 
love. And this for the reason, first, that God does not need our 
work and kindness, but thus points us to our neighbours. that we 
may do for these what we desired to do for Him? He wants 
nothing more than that we trust Him and hold Him to be God. 
For even the preaching of His glory and our praising and 
thanking Him take place on earth in order that our neighbours 
may be converted and brought to God thereby. And yet all 
this is called love to God, and is done from love tos Godwyer 
really to the use and profit of our neighbours only.” 

‘It is thus we are to find and love God, thus are we to 
serve Him and do Him good if we wish to serve Him and do 
good to Him: and so the command of love to God is brought 
down altogether into love for our neighbours.” And Luther 
says in paradoxical fashion that God would rather forego our 
service of Himself than our service of our neighbours,® and he 
insists earnestly that when—we find -some—work-that—we_—wish_to 
do for benefit to God and not for our neighbours alone, then_are 
we to count that work an evil thing. And starting from this 
argument, too, he went on to utter his disapproval of misleading 
ideals set up in the mystics’ theory of love to God; he says: ‘“‘ Here 
now is a check given to those slippery and skipping souls who 
seek God only in great and glorious things, who thirst after His 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xliii., 152, 
(2) Erlangen Edition, viii., 65f.; comp. x., 109; xv., 4of.; xxii., 332; xvii., 260-3. 
(3) Erlangen Edition, xiii., 168; comp. xiv., 155. 
(4) Erlangen Edition, xiv., 59; x., 25, 146; xvii., 152. 
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greatness, who bore through heaven, and think that they are 
serving and loving God by such noble ways, while all the time 
they are betraying Him and pass by Him in their neighbours 
here on earth in whom He desires to be loved and honoured.” 
‘For therefore did He put from Him the form of God and put 
on the form of a servant, that He might draw our love for Him 
down and fasten it on our neighbours, whom we leave lying 
here, and gaze the while into heaven thinking to show God 
great love and service.” + 


§14. Yet Luther knows also of a love to God 
arene which is rendered directly to. .Himself,.and_this_is 
te me joy_in God.? All love is joy in personal life; joy in 
immediate et a F : : 
manifesta our neighbour’s claims upon us is love for our neigh- 

oe bours; joy in God’s claim upon us is love to God. 
And as we are to show the former when our neighbour is in 
trouble, so the latter is manifested amid troubles of our own. Joy 
in God, the ‘tasting and seeing how gracious the Lord is,” ‘all 
this does faith that is tried bring to us at the end of our 
fava kor so long as the strife and trial last faith is in 
travail, and allis hard and bitter; we neither taste nor see any 
sweetness in God. But as soon as the evil hour is past, if we 
endure it and abide, then comes God’s sweetness, and God 
becomes so dear, so pleasant, and so sweet to the heart that we 
seek nothing rather than more strife and more trial and travail.’’3 
Thus love to God springs from the experience that He comes 
personally near to us, that He lifts us inwardly above our 
trouble, and lets us find peace and blessedness amid conflict 
and suffering. This edification is never-ending, for it helps us 
not simply in this particular or in that, but makes entirely new 
men of us, and in our joy over this, we love God as He would 
have us love Him. 

The love for God thus awakened may be required of us 


by a commandment, because necessarily it is a kind of regulative 
(1) Erlangen Edition, viii., 66. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xvii., 257-60; v., 205 (heartfelt contentment, pleasure and love to Him). 
(3) Erlangen Edition, xiv., 77. 


(4) Cf. Erlangen Edition, ix., 38. ‘‘ Love to God is nothing else than gratitude for unspeak- 
able kindness received.” 
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of our behaviour, and we may say that in it we willingly 
acquiesce in what God commands and enjoins. ‘A true love to 
God ‘says from the heart, ‘Lord God, I am Thy creative yaaa 
with me what Thou wilt, it is all the same to me; I am indeed 
Thine, and I know that.”1 But these two things, the. love God 
awakens and the love He claims, are together clearly. nothing 
other than that true faith which is an actual. communion with 
the Living God. Luther says, after a somewhat long discussion 
of the impossibility of our fulfilling this chief commandment if 
we love God only as a thief could love the hangman: ‘ Just 
as God is satisfied with my faith, with my love for Him as a 
gentle God and a merciful Father of whom I love to hear, so 
He desires also that I aim all my works earthward and toward 
my neighbour only.”? This view of the identity of love to God 
and faith is expressed in the countless passages in which Luther 
says God wants nothing of us save trust and faith; or, that faith 
is to be exercised towards God, and love towards our neighbours. 
And so, seeing that love to God is the joy caused by His coming 
near to us, Luther_is able to say that love does not exactly 
result from faith, but it is the. chief. element...in_ faith itself. 
‘¢ Now we have said above that such confidence and faith bring 
with them love and hope; but if we rightly consider it, love 
comes first, or at the same moment with faith. For I could 
not trust God if I did not think He desired to be favourable 
and gracious towards me, whereby I may become gracious 
towards Him, and may be moved to trust Him heartily and to 
expect from Him every good thing. Thus the Christian’s love 
to God does not move in an atmosphere of contemplation of 
inactive beauty. It arises when we actually experience the 
Living and Working God, manifesting His love and making us 
understand it, and so turning the rebellion and despair of our 
hearts into humility and consolation. The blessedness which 
grows up out of this spiritual and true contact with God is that 


joy in Him, which we call love for Him. Hence true love to 
(1) Erlangen Edition, xiv., 172; xvi.; 426. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xvii., 260. 


(3) Erlangen Edition, xvi., 131. The same connection of thought occurs in v., 204: ‘‘ For no 
one can love Christ unless he trusts Him and takes comfort in Him.” ‘Thus does the Lord 
desire us to think of Him, that we love Him, and set our hearts upon Him,” 
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God is widely different from the tenderness we: are wont to 
manifest when some peculiarity of a stranger awakens in us a 
natural inclination towards him. It costs us dear to rescue and 
set free our spiritual personality from the fetters of such natural 


love. Love to God is quite different, and arises as we feel the) 


freedom into which God’s very own act emancipates us. 


Pathe’ §15. It may now seem that what we have said 


Hew oh sen) is contradicted’ ‘by Luther’s use of the features - of 
suous love to 


God. natural love as illustrations of the Christian’s love 


for God. And even if his doing so had meant that he had 
relapsed into the practice of Papists and conspirators who 
“talked and dreamed of trafficking with God,’’! it would not be 
strange to find even in Luther such a sign of the powers of the 
past. We find him saying concerning the prophet of the Roman 
Catholic love for Christ :—‘‘ Saint Bernhard I hold very dear as 
the man among all those writers who preaches of Christ most 
sweetly ; I follow him when he preaches Christ, and in the faith 
wherein St. Bernhard prayed, do I also pray to Christ.”2 But 
it cannot be affirmed at all that with all this attachment to St. 
Bernard, Luther ever allowed himself to be won by him to that 
love for God and Christ which only a monk can show. Indeed 
in the very passage quoted, he adds immediately that he does 
not follow the venerable man in anything which would make it 
appear that persons engaged in their worldly callings could not 
be perfect Christians. But it is still more important to note 
how Luther developed his comparison of love to God and Christ 
with bridal love; for then we may see plainly that Bernhard’s 
heartfelt yet effeminate piety acted only as an occasion for setting 
in motion Luther’s own religious thinking, and the character of 


this was drawn entirely from his own correct understanding of 


ral 


the Revelation of God. Luther refused to know anything of any} 


sort of contemplation save that which is incumbent upon every 


Christian without exception. Faith is to him the true life of contem- 
(1) Erlangen Edition, li., 290. Sa ar 


(2) Erlangen Edition, xlvi,, 243; cf. on the other hand, xliv., 73; xlvii, 23, where he directly 
reproaches Bernhard for having fled from God in Christ, and for having resorted to a com- 
munion with the Virgin which was simply human tenderness. 


(3) cf. also, Erlangen Edition, xliii., 43. 
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plation.1 He does indeed compare faith’s love towards God with the 
love of a child for its mother, and with that of the bride for the 
bridegroom as well; but by these pictures he illustrates simply 
the strength of the love,? and the confidence with which the 
believer can turn to Christ his Redeemer, who makes the believer 
owner even of His own great Kingdom. When Luther speaks 
of love to Christ as the Bridegroom, he is thinking of the believer’s 
receipt and enjoyment of the riches which Christ has bestowed 
upon the brotherhood, and not at all of an interchange of sensuous 
tenderness between Christ and the individual soul; and so he 
says it is the Christian brotherhood that is the Bride of Christ :— 
‘In this faith we are all one Bride, one Christian church of this 
Bridegroom Christ.”’* That bridal love to Christ which Luther 
means is nothing than the faith which relies upon Him utterly, 
and joyfully acquiesces in His will. ‘‘ He will have me say from 
the depths of my heart ‘I am thine.’ But this union and this 
marriage come about through the faith that I vely upon Him freely and 
that He is mine.”’® ~However tender our love for Christ might be, 
if it claimed to be anything else than thankful trust in the God 
who turns towards us in the Redeemer,® Luther would regard 
it as a devotion invented of men and savouring of the flesh.?7 
He knows indeed a love to God and Christ which God Himself 
awakens in us by making us happy and blessed through Christ. 
But the very earnestness of this experience makes him repudiate 
what is called the contemplative love of God in bitterest language: 
he says :—‘‘ It is sheer hypocrisy for a man to creep into a corner 
and think ‘Oh, I will love God; Ah, how dearly I love God, 
He is my Father; Oh, how affectionate I am to God, and so 
forth.’”® Ritschl has shown how soon the tendency arose 


(1) Erlangen Edition. xv., 187. (2) cf., Erlangen Edition, xv., 189; xiv., 15. 
(3) Erlangen Edition, xv., 543. 


(4) Ibid., xv., 547, Luther closes these discussions concerning love to Christ the Bridegroom 
with the characteristic turn: ‘‘The whole of the Christian life consists in these two things: 
Believe in God and Christ His Son; help thy neighbour: the whole gospel teaches this.” 
Ci xlviy 1540 ali, 2531) XX XV.5/200- 


(5) Erlangen Edition, xiv., 229; cf., Ritschl, ‘‘ Geschichte des Pietismus,” II, 32, and III, 212. 
(6) Comp. a passage quoted above, ix., 38. (7) Erlangen Edition, xlvi., 247. 


(8) Erlangen Edition, xiv., 172; cf., xxxv., 334. ‘‘No oneshall taste Deity save as He wills 
to be tasted; and thus He wills: to wit that He shall be looked upon in the humanity of Christ. 
If thou dost not find the Deity thus, thou shalt never rest. Hence let them go on speculating 
and talking about contemplation, how everything is a wooing of God, and how we are always 
having a foretaste of eternal life, and how spiritual souls set about their life of contemplation. 
But do not thou learn to know God thus, I charge thee.” 
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among the imitative followers of Luther to find the Reformer 
lacking in this respect, and to turn back to the pseudo-Augustinian 
writings of the middle ages for food they counted still better. 
Ritschl has proved this so thoroughly that his opponents contradict 
him in general, but they do not try to confute him in detail. 


$16. It is clear that Luther knew some who fell 


OF Sensuous into the error of misusing what was really the strongest 


contempla- 


oui possible expression for the act of faith, namely love 


to God and Christ, by using the words as an expression 
for something that was utterly worthless. This utterly worthless 
thing was the so-called ‘‘ contemplative life,” and it was that con- 
templative love to God and Christ which Luther had found to be 
the highest spiritual enjoyment which monastic life knows. It 
is not of course difficult for an imaginative person so to conjure 


up the Person of Christ before himself that the picture shall take”. «: 


a kind of sensuous distinctness, and then the ground is ready for 
the contemplative love to Christ. Some one thinks he sees Jesus 
Himself, and consequently begins to commune with Him. But 
what such a person communes with in this fashion is not Christ 
Himself, but a picture that the man’s own imagination has put 
together. It is of no use to object that the imagination itself is 
led and is made fertile by what has been given to the soul by 
the Christ of history. No doubt this is often the case with those 
who cultivate this contemplative love. And indeed it is quite 
true that every Christian who is united with Christ through 
experience of God’s love does find such a picture arising in his 
mind; and the picture is also something truly sacred to him as 
a fruit of the new life which Christ has created within him. But | 
such a picture does not bring us the possibility of communion ( 
with Christ, and this for the following reasons. % 
(Geer Or, trtst, there is. no life’ in this picture,;'!but imithe 
historical Christ. It is in this latter that we trace the power 
which makes us certain of God and shows itself to be the working 
of God upon us. Even if there arises a picture of Christ in our 
minds in consequence of this; experience, we are not to detach 


(1) ef., Ritschl, ‘‘ Geschichte des Pietismus,” II, 1; IV. passim. 
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the picture from its foundations and look to it independently 
for the bestowal of divine life. Such an undertaking. would be 
nothing else than man’s flight from God's presence. It is not 
the phantom of our imagination that has power over us, but that 
portrait of Jesus\which He Himself has stan.ped upon the faith 
He created)and which is before us in the New Testament. From 
that alone does the Redeemer’s power proceed, laying hold upon 
us, so that we are compelled to recognise in Him the God full 
of love and faithfulness, who is thus seeking us out in our earthly 
abandonment. Of course I can also say concerning my dead 
father that God sought me out and blessed me richly in all that 
He gave me through my father; and yet of a surety 1 should not 
have seen the hand of God in that if my Christian training had 
not shown me the historical Christ, and set free my innermost 
life. Of this Christ preached to us. by the records, we can say 
‘In thy light do we see light.” \For His appearance is for us 
the fact which makes this world God’s world, and we can say 
that of nothing else.” In Him alone does that God come to meet 
us, in the knowledge of whom we can understand for the first 
time the divine significance which all other facts have for our 
life. But all this of course appears but a poor affair to those 
who follow the monastic sort of worship of such imaginative 
pictures of Christ. < They desire they say a personal relationship 
with the Christ who is personally present to them now. So they 
claim that the historical Christ 1s separated from us by many 
centuries, and that we come into immediate contact only with 
the after influences that he has left; hence towards Him we can 
only feel that quiet gratitude which we feel towards all human 
greatness in the past. To this we reply that this_is_simply—the 
plea of unbelief, whose dim vision sees only the natural in history, 
and not the God who is now. laying hold of us in that history. 
At the moment when our understanding of the historical Christ 
makes us see the Living God, we certainly do not think—of-the 
centuries 1] at intervene between ourselves and the earthly life 
of Christ. That is the true presence of God in our hearts when 
we experience how the tidings He gives us through Christ place 
the world and our sin beneath our feet. And this is the presence 
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of Christ which we can experience in true communion with God, 
when His appearance in history comes home to our hearts as the 
most important thing in all the world. » Christians. cannot 
experience any other presence of God and Christ, and they desire 
to experience no other. Of course we may be reminded of those 
hymns which tell of the ‘‘ sweetness of Jesus,” and which certainly 
seem to point to a presence of Jesus in quite another sense, and 
to a much closer communion with Him; and Luther himself 
spoke of what it is ‘‘to taste the sweetness of God.” But 
Luther by no means understood by this some quite peculiar 
enjoyment which we are to get by sore striving after, and im 
addition to that inner redemption which the understanding of 
God’s revelation gives us in our troubles; he. meant rather just 
this experience of struggling faith.t God becomes sweet to him; 
that means that the Christian trusting in Him has no more fear, 
and so knows that he has been delivered by Him from all his 
trouble.2. In the same way, then, must we expound the expres- 
Sion “the sweetness of Jesus,’’ whenever the Reformer uses it; 
he means by it joy in Christ the Redeemer. At the foundation of 
all this lies .the experience that- our recognition of what His ‘ 
Luther can never have meant by that expression any soft 
-communion of mere imagination with the ‘most beauteous of 
the childten of men.” 

If we seek God or Christ in pictures of the mere imagination, 
then, we deliberately withdraw ourselves from that reality in 
which God desires to meet us. Such flight from the Living 
God was no worship of God in Luther’s opinion. CIt is a mistake , 
to suppose that Luther sought to have such a personal relation- 
ship to the exalted Christ» So far as we know, there is no 
‘single sentence where Luther says anything of the sort. On 
the contrary, there are countless passages in which Luther 
‘discusses the lordship of the exalted Christ within His own 
people as something removed far above the sphere of mere 
-emotion, and where he describes it as a_topic of reflective thought 


(1) Cf. Erlangen Edition, xiv., 77 f. 


(2) BCL eXA OS AlSOMXK Vin lO 7. 


LisASA 
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concerning faith.t Of course it may be said that surely a man’s. 
inner life belongs as much as anything else to the reality by 
which he is affected, and that it is, indeed, the most important 
element in that reality; that consequently we may regard a 
meeting of the soul with God which takes place entirely within 
the inner life as the most important experience of a pious soul. 
But our inner life onsists in working out and realising the 
value of our relationships to the actual world, and, above all, 
of our relationships to other men and to that historical course 
of events to which our own existence is due. Our consciousness. 
comes into exercise and becomes real in any case only as a 
power which orders the various circumstances around itself. The 
like is the case with the life of a personal spirit; it depends 
for its very existence upon the possession of the idea that 
there exist things of unconditioned value in this world; and so 
this inner spiritual life can become real only when it has spiritual 
sovereignity over all possible kinds of worldly situations. It is. 
in that kind of life that we must find God; and Christians find 
Him first of allin the appearance of.Christ, and then_in_all 
events which help to build up our infer life». The man who seeks. 
for an inner life of some other sort, goes away out from reality 
into the realm of imagination. This may be permissible to other 
devout persons, but to the Christian it is forbidden. For him 
the power which decides his fate is and acts in the real world. 
The unbeliever, indeed, may talk as though our historical relation 
to Christ. were of little worth, but the believer-sees therein-the. 
Almighty arms with which God lifts him to His heart. If there 


(1) To give a small selection, we draw the reader’s attention to a few of Luther’s discussione . 
on the following subjects :—Seeking Christ: Erlangen Edition, xlviii., 316, 321 ; x., 189. Receiving 
Christ: vii., 156f., xii.,73f.; xv., 155; xXvi., 432. Putting on Christ: vii., 39-42, 316; 1., 136. Having 
Christ: Xvi.,4094; X., 256; xiv.,335. Christ's life im us: Vill) 393) xijisise vl... 435 ee acistses 
dwelling in the heart: ix., 272 ff.; xii., 162, 288, 313; xlix., 313. Christ’s rule within us: xvi, 470; 
Vill., 193: X., 12% Xil., 170, 203.) XV., 25-32, 188, 230:) XXii, 66)" -XVill., 300) pXx1-5) GO) mpSll oma mea ere 
318. A feast with Christ and Christ’s bride: x.,145: xi., 204 ff., 231; xXiv., 257; Xv., 135 f.,.155, 
374, 490, 494, 543 f., 554. Fellowship with Christ: x., 256; li., 361, 474. 

In these discussions it is clear enough that Luther was very far from thinking of what men 
now-a-days say they prize asa personal relationship with Christ. And Luther recognises the 
presence of the Christian brotherhood only ‘‘ where there are such people as hold it for truth 
that Christ is so near to us that he talks and deals with us through the word and the sacraments 
without my seeing it, and yet while I see clearly the manner of life that is learned there” 
(Erlangen Edition, xx., 1, 510). But such ‘ holding as true ”’ follows for Luther from the signi- 
ficance which the historical appearance grasped in faith, had gained for him. None of the. 
expressions which Luther uses to show how near Christ is to His own, mean that the Christian 
perceives His nearness as he perceives that of a man who is present to his senses. They are 
not expressions used to describe an experience coming to us with sensuous evidence; but they 
express rather a thought which arises as we reflect accurately concerning faith ; and the particular 
seein here concerned arises from the experience we have as we come into relation with the Christ . 
of history. 
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be any Protestant Christian who is inclined to seek the joys 
of so-called contemplative love to Christ, even he will hardly 
deny, on a little reflection, that he has an incomparably higher 
experience when he sees God coming to save us in the historical 
event of Christ’s life in the real world, than when he cherishes 
nothing more than an indefinite sense of God’s nearness, or 
has his emotion roused by a picture of Christ which his own 
imagination has_created. The life-creating power which we 
need daily does not come from a picture in our imagination, 
but forces itself upon us from the real world in which God has 
placed us, and which we are to understand and take to heart. 


§17. We find, then, that such sensuous contem- 
Sensuous 


contempla- lation turns its back on the real Christ. But 
tion of Christ 


_ Aarne (2) secondly, that contemplative love to Christ 
of the future, 
andasa 
theory of ee 
Christ's re. Sensuously present now, takes away from the Christian 


demption. 


which is supposed to gaze on Him as something 


hope of a future perfection. The Christian lives by 
faith and not by sight. He may have a strong desire to depart 
and be with Christ; hence he is aware that Christ is not 
visibly present to him now. The picture which we are able 
to make of Christ now, exhibits only faint traces of that glory 
which we shall some time see in Him. Therefore we will not 
cling to that picture, but hold fast by the power which the 
Christ of history has to set free our souls, and to make us 
aware. of God. That work of Christ upon us fills with the 
longing to come some day nearer to Him. If any assert that 
they have already this sort of communion with Christ, and that 
they cling with all their love to a Christ whom they can 
already see as with bodily vision, then we cannot but have the 
impression that these good people are injuring their Christian 
hope for the future. What the Christian can see at present 
points always to something away beyond itself. The Christian’s 
life of faith does not culminate in a sensuous vision, but in 
thoughts which point to a future of immeasurable glory. 

(3-) Thirdly, this contemplative love to Christ refuses to 
find in Him that very blessing by which alone He becomes our 
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Redeemer, viz., the way to the Father. -It-is true that all who 
fasten such « contemplative’ affection upon such a- picture 
which they have made of Christ, may also at the same time 
preserve a proper attitude towards Christ Himself. But as far 
as the production of that contemplative love is concerned, it is 
not Christ whom they allow to lead and redeem them. That sort 
of love to Christ has nothing to do with what He Himself desires 
to work in. us.. Instead of being lifted up by Christ to the 
God who at once humbles us and makes us free by reliance on 
His love, we remain clinging, with feelings tender enough, but 
merely natural and easy, to something which was given us only 
as a stepping-stone to lead us forward. We may deck our 
picture of Jesus with the predicate of deity, but that makes 
little matter; for whenever we seek in Him something other 
than that Almighty Will and Love which actually makes us 
free, then we cling to the human in Jesus and do not come to 
God. ‘Although Christ Himself is truly God, and is enough 
for the man who relies on Him, yet He always leads us to the 
Father; so that no one may vemain clinging to the humamty, as 
the disciples did before His passion, or be unmindful of the 
deity above the humanity. For we must let Christ in His 
humanity be to us a way, a sign, a work of God, through 
which we come to God.” 


(1) Erlangen Edition, vii., 73. 
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$1. Do we not then believe that Christ lives. 


come tots and rules? And if we do believe this in real 
conception ? 
earnest, must we not then suppose that: we can 
commune with Him? And if we may have this communion, 
who would forbid .a Christian aspiring to attain the same? 
Good; but if we are to discuss this simple and yet most pressing 
question, we must first of all be careful that we be loyal and 
that we do not go aside from the way which faith makes out 
forris.. Ve must not be troubled by hearing it often said - in 
the church and by Christians whom we cordially esteem, that 
the most important thing is that every man come into personal 
relationship with the living Saviour and.so commune with Him. 
If we were to follow such teachers implicitly, we should be the 
slaves of men. “We have rather to ask how it is that our own 
faith comes to conceive of Jesus Christ as living and present 
with us,> 
Our faith combines the certainty that God touches us in the 


Christ of history with inward surrender to the God who thus reveals ‘ 


Ifamselt to us. Ihe rise of this faith implies, then, that God 


is communing with us, and we with Him. © But God 1s present 
to us only for this reason, that we see in Him the Father of 


Jesus Christ-> As soon as we try to find our way in the world 


without Christ, we have no clear conception of God’s nature. 


and become uncertain of His reality. Only when we are in’ 


the grasp of Christ are we powerfully impressed with the sense 
that God is working upon us. Of course we may be aware, 
even apart from Christ, that we are dependent upon an infinite 
power; but without Christ we should not be lifted to the 
certainty that within this force dominating all things there 
dwells the will of God. And He is a God who makes man’s 
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feeble craving for the riches of personal life strong ,and satisfied. 
_ We reach that certainty only when we discover ae inner life 
- of Jesus and find therein that power which inwardly over- 
whelms us, making us ooeat of all our old gods, but making 
us trust Him instead. “We find ourselves in the presence of 
God, because we cannot think of the personal life of Jesus 
as something that could ever be given over to annihilation? 
"God is to us the Will which lives in and moves all that is 
real; and that Will shields the person of Jesus and His hopes 
of life with a Father’s love. But now, if the true work of 
God be to bring the Person of Jesus to perfection then 
the same faith which sees that God is present, must also 
grasp the thought that Jesus lives now, perfected and freed 
from all earthly limits. He is now in perfection all that He 
desired to be, namely, our Redeemer by the power of His 
personal life over ours. On this thought rests the Christian’s 
belief that he sees the hand of Christin everything which 
Christ’s personal power causes him to experience; and hence 
also springs his conviction that the exalted Lord knows how 
near we have come to Him, or how far we are from Him. 
But: Christ, seven sas the vexalted] -ord still remains our 
Mediator. Hence the thought that Christ lives and rules now 
is based indeed on our faith, but it must be “controlled and 
regulated by consideration of those means by which we are led 
to God. If any man does not so use the thought of Christ’s 
presence, then it is certainly not a thought born of his own 
faith, but something that has been borrowed from others and 
that he is using improperly. “But if, on the contrary, this idea 
is simply the legitimate outcome and completion of our faith in 


God as. the Father of Jesus Christ. then aim confidence grows” 


all the stronger in the power of that which came into history 
with the life of Jesus. That saving power stands in continual 
conflict with all that tends to injure or oppress our personal life. 
And even when, at times, we see no victories or no results 
from this conflict, we are able to endure because we remember 
that the Lord, who has overcome, is still with us with all His 
human sympathies. When once the thought has taken root in 
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us that He makes our affairs His own, and that we belong to 
Him, as the members of the body to the head, then that 
thought opens up in us a channel for all the true power of 
redemption; it suffers the personal life of Jesus to have free 
‘course in us. Nevertheless all is subordinate to the great end, 
namely, that we come to God; in whose presence we receive 
power to overcome the world and to have life that is truly 
eternal. <We desire to commune with God; the way to that 
communion is to hold to the Christ of history and live in the 


confidence that the-Exalted-one-is_with—us. 


§2. A second consideration, however, must be 
-Communion : 
with God is added. We cannot speak.of a communion..with..the 
possible; but 


not with the exalted Christ. Nor do we find such communion 
xaite ‘ i 
Christ. spoken of in the New Testament, apart from the 


visions therein recorded. We can commune with God because 


He touches us and reveals Himself to usin definite facts _( 


whose__contents...have-.the--power_of creating faith.in-us. God 
is revealed to us; the risen Christ is hidden from_us. We do 
think of Him, indeed, as taking part in our battles and victories 
with all His human sympathy and power, but this is strictly 
only a thought or doctrine arising from and expressing faith in 
our redemption. There is no actual fact known _to us which 
could produce this faith by its undoubted reality and its power 
to convince even one who had_as yet-no_faith. SJt is not right 


or wise to say that the resurrection of Jesus is such a fact for 24 


us who live to-day. It comes to us altogether from the report ‘” 


of others. It is just as useless to appeal to the power which 
the spirit of Christ exercises in history. For the purpose of 
our present discussion that is a poor staff on which to lean. 
For what we observe in the great process of the world’s 
working, or at the death-bed of a Christian, are things which 
do indeed quicken a believer, but certainly they have not power 
to disclose the exalted Christ to a man. Those who see in 
these things utterances of the exalted Christ, must be already 
in possession of the faith itself, which then gives birth to the 
idea that Christ lives and rules. Thus we can _ grasp the 
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thought that the exalted Christ is working upon us only when 
our faith is already fully matured. Quite otherwise do we: 
think of God Himself, the God- who reveals Himself through 
the Christ of history. For ‘the personal lite “of ‘Jésus eamepe 
. grasped as areal fact in history by a man who has_no_ faith, 
or even when the power of faith has been extinguished in such 
a man. And it is because the invisible God uses this_fact_to: 
make even such men certain of Himself, that we can say, He 
communes with us. In this act of self-revelation He reaches 
down into the realm of our earthly experience. But we cannot 
say_that.of the exalted—Christ. Hence even the ‘believer must 
not try to fly beyond those lhmits which are drawn around him 
while as yet his faith has to conflict with earthly experiences. 
He must admit that the risen Christ is still hidden from him. 
‘He may, indeed, think of his faith in his redemption in this 
way, and express it by saying that Christ lives in him; but 
iinless, like Paul, he can appeal to visions, he may not say that 
he experiences the communion of the exalted Christ with 
himself.t It is right for the believer to say of his ordinary 
conscious life within the limits of earthly experience: ‘‘So far, 
however, as I still live in the flesh, I live in faith in the Son 
of God.” And it is just when we admit these limits to our 
present experience, that our hopes for the future become so: 
‘strong that they hold the sovereignty over our hearts in spite 
of the attractions of all earthly comforts. The personal life of 
Jesus has then so worked upon us that it has made us see 
the love of God in all the actual forces around us; and this. 
makes of all that seemed before to be utterly controlling us a. 
means for our eternal life. But if the personal life of Jesus has. 
had this influence upon us, then the thought that He lives and 
rules in perfect bliss fills us with the longing to see Him some 
time otherwise than as we see Him in the mirror of history, 
and with other eyes than we see with to-day, while the spirit 
still struggles to rise above the earth. This is the meaning of the 


(1) No commentator worthy of mention has ever ventured to say that the words “ Your: 
life is hid with Christ in God” (Col. ili., 3), were written by their author concerning a 
communion with the exalted Lord. These words express the idea born of faith, that the 
life of the Christian, in consequence of his union with Christ, has its hidden roots in God.. 
and rests all its expectation of future glory on Him. 
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Christian’s hope in the future so far as we can understand it 
now. If we have felt how it fills us with a sense of freedom 
to see clearly the divinely marvellous character of the person 
of Jesus, then the prospect that some time we shall experience 
His power in unrestrained and immediate personal communion 
with Him will release us from our bondage to all earthly 
troubles and pleasures. It makes no difference in this respect, 


whether the Christian expects the second coming of the Lord | 


as the primitive Christian brotherhood expected it, or whether 
his hope is, as ours must be, the prospect of being taken up to Him. 
Every Christian needs, for the sake of his inner life, that his 
hope in* the future shall be rich and clear: in this good hope, 
which we can understand although it concerns life beyond this 
life, and which takes a strangely firm grip of our hearts, there 
lies a power which is indispensable to us while we stray and 
sorrow here on earth. | 

What God gives us in Christ is meant to render us_ so 
peaceful and glad that we get free from all anxiety about our 
life, and hence can live in true righteousness: and the fact that 
our faith assures us of the prospect of future enjoyment of 
personal fellowship with Jesus, helps us thus to live justly. And 
when the Christian experiences the elevating influence of this 
desire for the risen Lord and finds how he is relieved from his 
burdens, and yet pledged to duty by this confidence in future 
fellowship with Him, then he understands how Christ has risen 


for our justification. 


; §3. Such then is the relationship with the risen 
eae Christ into | which we are actually brought by our 
our relation- _ Y : : : : 
ship to the faith.” The relationship, comes to us through faith, 
Dinict. not through experience. We shall never share in 
the emancipating power of the thought that we are 
‘united with Christ in this way, if we try to get it by deduction 
of the idea from particular passages of Scripture, and by then 
deliberately asserting that it is not a mere deduction but an 
actual objective experience, and that we really feel something 
which all the time can as yet only be a product of- faith. And 


Q 
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yet the prevailing theology of our time seeks to lead us to practice 3 


both these evils. The consequence is that most men only get 
as far as using the phrases of this theory, while their imagina- 
tion is not strong enough to realise its fancies. Unfortunately, 
it is certain that there is also another and an appalling result: 
truthfulness is blunted, and men are learning to forget that the 
most important matter, and the hardest, is to become certain 
of communion with the living Ged. On the other hand, it is 
also perilous for theolegians to try to describe very exactly the 
exalted life of Christ for the sake of checking mere sensuous 
sharpness of conception. However tenderly this may be done,! 
it leads us aside from the main point, namely, that we must 
hold fast and most clearly to that conception of the personal 
life of, Jesus which we have got by study of” the Christ of 


history, for that is the power which redeems us. There_is no 


need for toiling to define how Jesus rules as the exalted one 
with almighty power; indeed that could only be done _ by 
negative statements, for it is beyond our grasp: the all-important 
point is that the vision of His person shall lift us up to God. | 


(1) Compare especially A. Schweizer’s ‘‘Christian Doctrine of Faith’’ (Christliche Glaubens- 
Jehre) ii., L, 226. 
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§1. All these forms of piety which we have 
Faith i ; ae 
ain considered _ first gain a Christian meaning when they 
tivity. : 
ia become an exercise of the faith awakened in us by God, 


through His revelation, by which we are made new men; and it is _ 


clear, from every point of view, that we cannot commune with God 
in what we ourselves initiate, but in receiving and enjoying what 
God gives to us. Indeed, He draws us to Himself just by 
giving us the mastery over those things which, without His help, 
would depress and destroy us. We receive from Him our strength 
for such sovereignty by coming \to understand His _ revelation, 
i.e, His turning towards us.» Our act of receiving this gift takes 
place when we consciously turn towards God, and when we 
understand the tidings He gives us; and then we remain in 
fellowship with Him by making use of the gift we have received. 
The__receiving is utterly inseparable from the use of what is 
received. If the divine gift were a power we did not know, 
which worked upon us with some concealed power of nature, 
then, in the first place, our reception of it would certainly be no 
communion with God. We _ should rather have to distinguish 
that communion with God in which our own personal will takes 
its share from this strange process wherein we should thus be 
supposed to undergo unconsciously something we could not 
appreciate. And, secondly, the use of such a divine gift would 
certainly be quite distinct from its reception. But, in reality, 
“since we come into a right state of dependence upon God by our 
understanding of His act of self-revelation, we can say of this 
gift that we possess it only when we make use of it. Such an 
attitude towards God implies that purifying and freeing of the 
inner life, that new purpose and courage, which Luther “calls 


faith. Such a_gift as this faith_is—a—giftindeed, and yet it is 
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valways also the life and activity of the man who receives it. We 


cannot stand in the inner attitude of God-given faith without 
setting to work at once to get for ourselves a clear conception as 
to how the love of God is seeking to bless us by the very condition 
-In which we are situated at the moment. Clearly, in this case, 
no line can be drawn between our reception of the divine gift 
and: Ours ise= Ol mt. 2 Faith, then, is of a truth ours only when it 
concerns the realities amid which we live, and, of course, as 
soon as it thus becomes ours, we have evidently already begun 
to work out the faith, and to reap its fruits. > Our communion 
with God, then, gains in intensity, or, in other words, we become 
more truly real actors in that faith, according as He makes us 
rich, and the more we receive. from Him; and hence it is 
evident that if we will apply our faith to all the various 
relationships of life, and let it establish us more and more firmly 
in the world, then all the more closely does it bring us into 
fellowship with God. If our trust in God’s Fatherly Providence 
helps us to find our way through the world, then the fact that 
iwe are in the world does not. separate us from God, but just 
brings us into His Presence. If we regard the cares which 
befall us as the cross He lays upon us, and so bear them 
patiently, then surely this conduct cannot be called a putting the 
joy of communion with God away from us, but we are rather 
led by those very cares into His very Presence, to find: Him the ~ 
source of a peace which passeth all understanding. We are only 
too apt to imagine that in order to commune with God we must — 
become ghosts, as it were, half withdrawn from the world. But j 
God’s way to lead us to Himself rather leads us right into the : 
reality in which for His own ends He has placed us, and in” 
“which He desires to make us free and blessed. ; 


§2. If, then, joy in God’s gracious gift and the 

Th : 5 eat 3 : 
Christian thankful exercise of the freedom it gives us lead us 
communes 5 Bare 5 
with Godin into the presence of God, then the moral activity of | 
right “aoe 3 5 _ 
occupations. the Christian forms part of his—comm 1 od. 


For the Christian such occupation is not a foreign 


service, to which God sends him-out and away from the Divine 
5 : % 
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Presence;— it is itself actual divine service. It must be made 
quite clear that such Christian occupations are thus really the 
worship of God, as Luther was never tired of declaring. We 
Mave already seen. (pp: 161-166). why the Christian’ can 
commune with God enly when he desires what is good. He 
must seek to live in the eternal, or he does not turn sincerely 
to the God who desires to bring men to eternal life. But we 
also observed that simply to desire the good cannot of _ itself 
be counted communion with God. But if the Christian’s 
active interest in his duties only puts him in the attitude where 
it is possible for him to find God, this very activity, especially 
as related to the world, seems to interrupt his communion with 
God; and so Christian morality seems to be a special sphere 
of life alongside of Christian piety, but not identical with it. 
SO it comes to this, -that in his communion with .God 
the Christian is supposed to experience dependence upon God, 
while when he faces the duties of his calling he is brought 
rather to the consciousness of his own freedom. We are warned, 
however, against such a _ separation’ when we bear in mind that 
even in His Kingdom God desires to be near us as our Father. 
For so all the Christian’s active participation in this Kingdom 
of God—and this must undoubtedly include all his moral action, 
whereby he seels to love his neighbour as_ himself—all these 
activities must be regarded as submission to the Fatherly rule 
of God, ie, as communion with Him. In all such activity 
the Christian must feel that the apparent burden of the law is 
gone, and that the duties are rather a gift from God which 
makes his heart rejoice. The preaching of Jesus concerning 
the Kingdom of God results directly in the propositions of the 
First Epistle of John, namely, that he who has true love stands 
in cunscious communion with God through that very fact, and 
knows him thus, and thus abides in Him. But we use these 
testimonies to the unity of Christian life aright only when we 
seek to understand them in their truth. Now although Luther | 
so often referred to these truths, and came back upon them, | 
yet he never attained such an understanding of them as would | 
have enabled him to make a clear theological statement concerning 
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them. But he set down many powerful thoughts on the matter, 
which may put us in the right way of solving the question. 


§3. In the treatise ‘‘On the freedom of a Christian 


_ Luther's = man,” the discussions in part second, concerning the 
view of com- 


munion with 
God in our 
daily 
callings. 


moral activity of the Christian, are far less clear and 
sure than the magnificent description of the riches of 
faith in the first part. Indeed at first he even infers 
the necessity of good works for the Christian from consideration 
of his earthly imperfection.? Still he has much to say on the 
thought that good works are the fruits of faith;? and later on 
he constantly repeats this. This gives a satisfactory answer to 
the question as to what significance the moral activity of _the 


Christian has for his faith, or for his communion with God. We 


must only beware of the remarkable . one-sidedness into which 
Luther fell in his discussion of the thought. 


Faith gives §4. If perfect moral conduct, or actual desire 
the po: : . 

needsulstor for what is good, is a fruit of faith, then faith must 
oe ee : Ree oe os 
Gia give men the power to submit with joy to the claims 


of duty. On this point Luther was quite clear. He not only 
asserts that true love is impossible to the natural man,‘ but he 
is also able to tell us what separates men from what is morally 
good. ‘Now this is the sum of the law, thou shalt be friendly, 
sweet and kind in heart, words and works; and if one should 
even take thy life, suffer it nevertheless with goodness, and thank 
thy Lord.”> But a man fulfils this law only when he does his 
work for the sake of the pleasure he has in it.6 Otherwise his 

(1) Luther himself frequently admitted this to be the case. cf., Erlangen Edition, xv., 3925 


417ff.; xlix., 3273 xili., 1983; xviii., 58ff. 


(2) cf., Opp. var. arg. IV., 235 :—‘* Si fides omnia facit, et sola ad justitiam satis est, cur ergo 
praecepta sunt bona opera? Otiabimur ergo et nihil operabimur fide contenti?’’ Respondeo: 
** Vere quidem sic haberet res ista, si penitus et perfecte interni et spirituales essemus, quod non 


fiet nisi in novissimo die; donec in corpore vivimus, non nisi incipimus et proficimus, quod in © 


futura vita perficietur. Ad hanc partem pertinet, Christianum esse omnium servum et omnibus 
su jectum.” (if faith does all, and alone is sufficient for justification, why then are good works 
required? Shall we be at ease and do nothing, content with faith ? I reply, So should it be indeed, 
if we were deeply and perfectly spiritual at heart, as we shall not be until the Last Day ; while we 
live in the body, we only begin and carry out that which shall be perfected in the future life. 
Hence it is our Christian task to-day to be servant of all and subjeet to all. 
(3) Ibidem, 24rff, 
(4) cf., Erlangen Edition, xiii,, 176; xlvi, 262. 
(5) Erlangen Edition, xiii., 177. 


(6) Erlangen Edition, x., 94; xii , 285. 
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heart is not in it. But the law desires to have the heart, and 
where it is not fulfilled heartily, such fulfilment does not hold 
good before God.1 The law is to be fulfilled freely; but freely 
here means: “without any expectation of obtaining anything 
thereby.” We are to desire only the realisation of the good 
itself or the manifestation of love. The man who turns good ~ 


work to his own profit does no gvod work at all.? All this shows __ 


clearly that the law demands from man _ what is impossible. 
For however sincerely a man may acknowledge that the ‘moral 
law has a right to unreserved obedience, yet in his secret desires 
he follows that vital instinct which compels him to take circum- 
stances into account and to estimate the profit and loss of his 
conduct. And seeing that he is always trying to gain satisfaction 
for this vital instinct amid the world with all its power over his 
fears and hopes, he learns to look on love as a duty that he 
cannot understand, for he is told it is to be shown to _ his 
neighbour free and for naught. We see what a man makes of 
the command to love under such circumstances, when we _ observe 
how he endeavours to purchase God’s love by fulfilling His 
commandments. Luther ruthlessly lays bare the moral deadliness 
of such an endeavour. A _ fulfilment of the law in this sense is 
sheer hypocrisy. To use good works as a service rendered to 
God, and therefore as a foundation for our own blessedness, is 
to turn our backs on all that is good and to destroy the life of 
the soul. ‘‘ Dost thou find in thee some task, whereof thou thinkest 
thou needest it for the soul’s_ salvation, then tread thou that 
underfoot. Be glad you do this as if you were treading 
down all devils, and rest thou not until thou dost get free from 
all such nature and work. Strive that thy life may be of profit 
and service, not to thyself but to thy neighbour alone. Accursed 
be the_man who lives and works for himself; for: Christ Himself 
“would not do His own will, or live to Himself.’’* 

But how are we to get free from the power of that natural 
instinct which compels a man to live for himself?) Were there 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xiv., 174. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xii., 348. 
(3) Erlangen Edition, vii., 176, 295. 
(4) Erlangen Edition, xiv., 59. 
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no such deliverance, then we could indeed see what was morally 
necessary, but we should find it to be a power which only 
jrepelled us. In Luther's view the man who has found and 
/ understood Jesus Christ is lifted above such a fate. For the 
redemption which follows from the understanding of Christ is 
able also to do away our natural opposition to what is good. 
The thought that man must be redeemed and restored to pure 
love by. the grace of God was an element, perverted indced, yet 
present, in the tradition of the church in which Luther grew up. 
But up to that time this thought had been developed only in 
the direction of enquiries as to the relation between renewing 
grace and the freewill of man. It had not yet been perceived 
that all such enquiries are necessarily profitless. Even Luther 
himself did not see this; but he was saved from troubling about 
such necessarily fruitless questions by the simple fact that his 
eyes were always open to the real need of earnest men, and he 
saw clearly what sort of powers could give a man deliverance 
in such cases. He had no time to discuss the simple question 
how renewal by grace is possit/e without injury to the freedom 
of the human will, because he had to show, as he was able to 
do, how this renovation actually takes place. He was the first 
to describe this, and thus he led the way for Protestant theology 


to knowledge which it is certainly a harder task to gain than 


it is to thread the riddles of that old scholastic question just 


named. 


Of the 


victory over way in which men_ seek the satisfaction of all the 


temptations. : $ 4 ; : 
needs of life makes it impossible to submit 


honestly to the demands of duty, and we see ‘also the falsity — 


of the childish idea of the mystics that this instinct should be 


extirpated; it follows, then, that we can only seek moral ~ 


deliverance in a true and_ perfect satisfaction of our -craving for 


life. If we do good only when we do it “without fear of. 
punishment and without seeking regard,”! then the man who 


§5. We know that the ordinary instinctive — 


PRI Scho, 5) Et 


is to be morally free must have his_heart_so—placed_that—he—shall ‘ 


(1) Erlangen Edition, x., 96. 
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neither fear the world! nor depend upon—it.2 For so long as 


we remained in such bondage to the world we should necessarily 
seek our own advantage. So we become rich and _ strong, if we 
are to be able to love our neighbours.2 And it is a quiet and 
peaceful heart that has the true power to work. Now if a man 
can learn to rejoice in God and to be satisfied in His grace,® 
then that will be a receiving of just that inner treasure through 
which -he can live freely for others. ‘Thou must first have 
heaven and be thyself already richly blessed, ere thou canst 
do good works.’® Works that are really good are done “free 
and for naught, as by hands that are already blessed and _ possess 
already for themselves the inheritance of God through faith.’’7 
Now just such a feeling of perfect inner contentment is_ possible 
to the Christian, and he has it in proportion as he understands 
that God turns to him in Christ. Vhe hour when we enter 
into such communion with God gives us an inner freedom 
wherein we desire nothing more than what we already have.’ 
Here then the Christian faith proves itself to be the power 
necessary for moral conduct. Being real communion with God, 
it brings._such_—a-—joy—in__life__that--we-—-can— feel__ourselves to be 
redeemed. For we have in that joy a realm of peace wherein 
we can take. refuge. from every disquietude; and wherever we 
may be we always enter this realm whenever we think of the 
fact of Christ so that its meaning comes home to our hearts. 
We comprehend that in this fact the Power which is over all 
things touches and_ blesses us ; and at this touch there flies 
away that ban of the world against which the natural man 


struggles in vain, the necessity, namely, of looking on the world’s 


gifts as the only means to life. This is redemption, that Christ | 


creates within us a living joy, whose brightness beams even from 
1) Erlangen Edition, xvi., 216. aa (2) cf., Erlangen Edition, viii., 266; xlvii., 24. 
(3) cf., Erlangen Edition, xi., 181. 
(4) Erlangen Edition, ix., 72f. 
(5) Erlangen Edition, vii., 169. 
(6) cf., Erlangen Edition, vii., 174, 
(7) Erlangen Edition, x., 213. 


(8) Erlangen Edition, xv., 42. ‘‘If thou knowest how thou hast through Christ a kind and 
gracious God, who desires to forgive thy sins, and to remember them never more; and if thou 
knowest how thou art now a child of eternal bliss, a Lord with Christ over heaven and earth; 
then hast thou nothing more to do, but to go on and serve thy neighbour.” 
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the eye of sorrow, and tells the world of a power it cannot 
comprehend. And the power that works redemption is the fact 
that in our world there is a Man whose appearance can_at_any 
moment be to us the mighty Word of God, snatching us out of 
our troubles and making us_ feel that God desires to have us for 
His own, and so setting us free from —the—world—and—from—our 
own instinctive nature. Then, when we have been made so 
rich and strong, we may afford to forget all about that ‘ enjoyed 
love’’ which likes to recline amid the sweetness of things, and 
may busy ourselves with that outflowing love that shares its 
inner wealth with the needy and undeserving.’ The redemption 
given in Christian faith can bring a man even so far that “ divine 
love begins to well up and out from within him.’”? The Augsburg 


Confession (Art. xx., 36) does not say too much. when, replying 
to the objection that the Protestants hinder good works, it says 
that Protestant teaching shows how we are able to do them; for 
the command to love cannot be~ fulfilled without -the-presence 
of the truly religious tone in us; in other words, the—state—of 
faith is necessary.) The elder church used to say that the grace 
of God renews a man by filling him with divine strength and 
this is not untrue, but it is too indefinite; it is now replaced by 
j|this full expression of the Christian’s actual experience: ‘The 
‘divine birth is nothing other tha, believing.’ 


v : : 
ee §6. Luther is able to show, then, that faith gives © 


more than us the power to will the good, and he shows us how — 


the power to 


be good: it it does so. But. with this declaration he has not yet ~ 


gives the 
impulse. 


shown us all that is implied in the thought that good © 


works are the fruit of faith; for if this thought be true, then — 


Christian faith must give, no¢ only the “power to. will what_is_good, — 
but also the impulse to do so. The real interests of faith find satis- — 
faction only in moral activity; otherwise, indeed, good works — 


would not be the fruit in which the proper instincts of faith reach . 
their goal. Now the highest interests of faith are expressed in — 
the words: “Whom have I in heaven but Thee, and there is 4 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xviii., 282-6. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xi., 339. 
(3) Erlangen Edition, x., 216; vii,, 178; xlvii., 375.) 
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none upon earth that I desire beside Thee;” that is, faith seeks 
simply communion with God. But if it could not be shown 
that this longing, when rightly understood, impels us to moral 
effort, then we could not hold to the proposition of Protestantism 
that faith renews men morally. We could then say at most 
that the will produces true love of itself when it has been set 
free by grace (i.e, by God-awakened faith). But evidently 
that would also be an admission that the moral activity of 
the Christian actually interrupts his communion with God, 
just because it does not arise out of faith. But this cannot be 
true if _Jesus was right in saying that God means that His com- 
munion with us shall be in a divine kingdom, and that this kingdom 
with all: ‘its various moral inter-relationships is to be regarded 


aS_an experience for us of God's rule and touch upon us. So 
then if we are to understand the communion of the Christian 
with God thoroughly, we must try to see what impulse towards 
moral activity our faith gives us, in order to satisfy completely 
its yearning for fellowship with God. 

Luther did not fully discuss the thought that good works 
are the fruit of faith. He showed the power, but not the impulse, 
which faith 1 gives towards moral action. Of course he is never 
weary of testifying that faith cannot exist without good works. 
Faith, he says, is no dream or poem, but life and deed! From 
the standpoint of faith we may not ask “whether we ought to 
do good works, for they do themselves without asking.’ But 
only rarely does he deem it necessary to point out the actual 
impulse to moral activity which is inherent in faith. Perhaps 
this may be accounted for by the fact that the separate elements 
of the process do not enter fully into our consciousness, so_ that 
the whole seems to take place in the simple way which is 
Bescrbed, for example, in xviii, 318, ‘His love kindles ours.” 
WW hen Luther first grasped the new thought that the Christian 
becomes a new man, not by fighting his way to it himself, but 
by what he receives from God, namely, by his faith, he may 
well have thought that the connection between love and Christian 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xiv., 86. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xii., 176. 
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faith was indeed real, yet not exactly inevitable; he may have 
counted the love to be simply the consequence of the fact that 
the Christian found himself at once very rich and also placed 
alongside souls that are very needy.?) Later on, Luther _ most 
frequently regards the joy which the believer has in fulfilling the 
divine commands as the outcome of gratitude towards God and 
Christ. This may be interpreted as though faith had no thought 
of the actual contents of the commands, but only of the fact that 
they were prescribed of God. But Luther did not hold to this 
perverted conception. It would have made the good works 
appear to be really foreign to the Christian nature, and done as 
a sort of reward for God. But Luther warns us against this 
very error. We are not to do this or that work in order to repay 
God for His love, ‘‘ but simply to believe on Christ, so that we may 
step out from our forlorn condition.”2 God desires for Himself 
nothing more than that we trust Him, and take what He gives us.’ 
“Thou mayest thot do good things for God, but canst only get 
good things from Him.’ It is true he also says that thanks 
are the sacrifice and the only work which we are to do and can 
do for God.> But we thank God_ rightly only when we use for 
salvation what He offers us in Christ. Hence it—is—in—the—form ~ 
of such thanks that_ the Christian’s works must __ be performed. 
He must find in them a joyous life as a redeemed man, 
experiencing in it all the power and _ blessing of God. Then 
good works will be a real exercise of faith. ; 


§7. The faith which arises within us as the 


This motive sinner’s incomprehensible trust in the holy power of — 
overcoming : ; f ; i 
all painful the All Good One, brings with it necessarily the — 


hindrancs. 


longing to experience the help of this God, and so to £ 


(1) This defect in the treatise ‘‘Of the freedom of a Christian man’’ has been rightly pointed — 
out by Lommatzsch. (Luther's Teaching, etc., 187¢, p. 210ff.). Rut it is surprising that he 
derives Luther’s conception of the inner freedom which faith creates from what he calls ‘‘the © 
practical mysticism of the German nature.’ (p. 222). This deduction is not justified by the © 
fact that the condition of the man who 1s filled with God has been called freedom by some © 
mystics. Even Lommatzsch will not deny the difference between the freedom which © 
Luther means and freedom in the mystic sense. That difference is so great that it is true to 
say with Ritschl that Luther's thought was a real creation of the reformers and not a mere — 
after-result of mysticism. And certainly Lommatzsch ought not to have appealed to the use — 
of the metaphor of bride and. bridegroom made by both Luther and the mystics, as if this showed — 
that Luther was merely a successor, a secondary reflection, an epigon of the mystics, How ~ 
Luther used that metaphor has been shown above. (p. 214). 

(2) Erlangen Edition, xlvii., 19. 
(3) Erlangen Edition, x., 108; xiii., 208 : xvili., 20; xix., 12; li., 3625 lii., 307. t- 
(4) Erlangen Edition, x., 25. (5) Eriangen Edition viii., go. g 
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enjoy the riches He bestows upon us. The life of the Christian 
is “nothing but an abiding, an awaiting, and a longing for the 
revelation of that which is within us, and that we may lay hold 
on what has laid hold on us; as St. Paul says:—‘‘I press on, if 
so be that I may apprehend that for which also I was apprehended | 
gee Christ. Jesus ;.” that is, that I may yet see what riches are 
laid up for me in the treasury of faith! These words refer, 
first of all, to the Christian’s longing for a revelation of that bliss 
which he already possesses, yet which he cannot experience fully 
until after the death of the body. Luther then explains that the 
Christian who looks so confidently towards future bliss is to 
experience: in this present life also that gracious power which 
comes to him through his faith. ‘Our waiting and living on 
here after baptism is ordained for the chastening of our body, 
and that we may prove the power of His ‘grace in the fight 
Beainst = the flesh, the ‘world, and’ © the~ devil.” Through the 
renovation which is in faith, it comes to pass ‘that a new man, 
a new species, a new creature comes into being, one that thinks 
quite differently, loves, lives, speaks and works quite differently 
from before.” In Luther’s view the language we use concerning 
the new birth shows the nature of faith, to wit, “that we at 
once receive grace fully, and are made blessed;’’ and such grace 
can be, and is to be, experienced by the believer. ‘‘God’s grace 
is indeed something strong, mighty and busy; it is not something 
that lies inert in our souls as those dream-preachers pretend, 
something that slumbers, or is borne about, just as a _ painted 
board bears its colours. Nay, not thus; it carries, it leads, it 
drives, it draws, it travels, it does everything in a man: it does 
‘indeed make itself felt and experienced. It is hidden, but its 
works are not hidden.” The believer who has really had this 
experience will always long for its repetition. The Christian 
“has no joy higher than this treasure, that he knows Christ.” 


66 


Hence the Christian’s spirit is ‘“ restless amid the highest rest, 
that is, in God’s grace and peace; so that he cannot be quiet 
and at leisure.”* The motive to activity which is inherent in 


(1) Erlangen Edition, vii., 174. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xlix., 113. 
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the Christian’s faith consists in his longing to bow at that 
sanctuary wherein he has experienced the great power of 
God upon him. 

This condition is always a_ state of— suffering. “ Therefore 
also it comes about that those who truly believe must suffer 
much, and even. die, so that grace may manifest its nature and 
presence.”! Hence impatience under the cross, or the endeavour 
to escape the natural claim of the world that we shall suffer in 
it, are opposed to faith. For our own fancies concerning divine 
things might indeed bloom amid such comfortable rest as has 
thus been gained; but the power of the redeeming God and a 
real communion with Him are to be experienced only by bowing 
calmly to the inevitable. It is in death that the Word of Life 
can. show its power. “This is the reason why God lays the 
cross on all believers, that they may taste and try the power of 
God, which they have grasped through faith.””2 

Exactly the same holds good, —-and-_in—greater-—-measure, 
concerning submission to moral necessity. For, on the one hand, 
while this necessity gives us difficulty and even pain, it lays 
upon us also a moral task and opportunity, and on the other 
hand, duty is part of the Christian’s cross, which it is good to 
bear. Faith concerns invisible things, and so also the command 
to love sets the realm of the invisible before us, and it is from 
this that our lower nature shrinks. We are bound to exercise 
self-denial: yet it is not an easily comprehensible thing even for 
those who have already reached a high moral level. As we 
solve each moral problem, there is an instant when we certainly 
see the necessity of what is good, but in which we nevertheless 
have to admit that we are not at home in it, but that it seems 
cold and unwelcome to us. Now our {faith carries us through 
this inner trouble. Cit tells us that the same Great Living Will 
who is claiming our obedience, and so letting us feel how far we 
are from Him, becomes comprehensible to us in Jesus Christ as 
that power over all things which desires to lift us to Himself; 


and while our faith shows us this fact, it makes us also grasp 
(1) Erlangen Edition, vii., 180. 


(2) Erlangen Edition, li., 474; cf., xv., 432: “Faith is an almighty thing like the Eternal God — 
Himself; therefore God seeks to piove and try it.” 
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the hand of the redeeming God even in the unwelcome call. of 
duty, and teaches us that He only lets us feel the strangeness 
and sublimity of what is necessary and eternal in order that we 
may see how little we understand cf the wealth He has~ still in 
store for _us.> Hence the very sternness of duty, which hurts the 
feelings of “the natural man, becomes to the Christian a promise 
of hidden riches which await him in endless profusion. But 
when we recognise in each call of duty the God whom Jesus 
Christ reveals, we experience a joy that makes us morally free, 
for it identifies the vital instinct in us which longs for bliss with 
our indelible knowledge of the necessity of the Good. In _ our 
struggle with moral problems, that are always greater than we 
are, we find that we are lifted away beyond ourselves by our. 
contact with God, in the faith He awakens and maintains. Duty 
seems to kill all the joy of life; but certainty that we are in the 
grasp of God turns this pain into a promise of life. 


§8. In such deaths and_ resurrections we have 


Readiness t© communion with God, the Creator of life. Therefore 


Sree: faith, whose only interest is to receive such _a_ gift 


from God, must desire moral activity. Faith does 
not seek that cross which consists in painful combinations of 
earthly relationships, but if the cross be there, faith - still 
patiently pursues its desire to commune with God. On _ the 
other hand we are always hemmed in by the inevitable demand 
that we shall gather what our duty is from _the_ situation of the 
moment. Just as incessantly does faith insist that we shall wait 
upon God by every detail of moral conduct. So we may see 
how good works are really the fruit of faith. < Faith loves what 
is good because it finds God ‘there, and experiences God's 
redeeming power amid moral conflicts. > 
We can reply now to the question whether the moral 
activity of a Christian interrupts his communion with God, that 
on the contrary that activity itself belongs to that communion 
sincé faith finds therein the experience of God’s life-giving power, 
-and communion with God is only experienced when we thus 
receive life at His hands, Of course it goes without saying that 
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all. who are inclined to mysticism will tell us that this inclusion 
of moral activity in communion with God is simply dry morality ; 
but on a little reflection they will nevertheless admit that if the 
actual experience of God's touch brings us into a life in the 
eternal, then we could not possibly have a closer communion 
with Him. The thankful joy we feel in such experiences is true 
love to God,! and this is the only worship that truly honours 
Him. He who has this joy keeps perpetual Sabbath and_ has 
the peace of God—the peace which abides through all unrest.’ 


§9. We have now reached a point where we 

Of necessary must necessarily carry the description of Christian 
Luther. piety further than Luther went. Our discussion thus 
far may indeed claim to be in essential accord with Luther, for 
it is nothing else than a thorough explication of the thought that 
good works are the fruit of faith. Good works may be described 
as good only when they satisfy faith’s instinctive desire to find 
God Himself. But the fact cannot be ignored that Luther 
remains on the lines of Roman Catholic tradition in so far as 
he usually speaks too indefinitely of the way in which good | 
works proceed from faith. It was indeed a mighty step forward, 
a mighty turning towards reality, when the Catholic expression ~ 
that true love is wrought in men by grace was replaced by the 
new doctrine that love proceeds from. faith. For the work of — 
grace in mien is just the faith which God awakens in them, and 
so the new ‘doctrine shows more plainly than the old what is 
the actual renovation which the Christian experiences. , 
But now, if we wish to develop further still the way which 
Luther so well opened, then we must seek to unfold in clearer 
language those inner processes in which the life of’ faith expands — 
into moral activity. Luther’s imperfect solution of this problem — 
has produced in his church a further development of the hurtful — 
idea that some personal force, supposed to be concealed in faith, 
gives us the power to will what is good. But it is really the 


Personal God, touching us_in_the_ historical Christ, who gives — 


(eS 


(1) cf., Erlangen Edition, xii,, 285 ; xvi., 177, 182f. 
(2) cf., Erlangen Edition, viii., 83: vii., 132f. 
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us the power and impulse to will aright, as-soon-as-we come. to 
know “ha 

If this be clear, then it follows that the Christian Church’ 
must not try to discover the ground of redemption in doctrines 
concerning the Person and Work of Christ, but must find that 
ground in Christ Himself. And then we shall come to under: 
stand that our spiritual possessions are the product of Christian 
faith, and that this actually gives us a new life of inexhaustible 
richness. This must help Christian theology to the only 
purification of its tradition which is possible and healthy. The 
more our thoughts are absorbed by the mighty} fact that we 
Commune with God in our faith, the more surely, even if 
imperceptibly, will those theological figments disappear which 
prevent us from seeing clearly the God who turns towards us 
and the faith which receives His gitts. Our—inner—eoneentration 
on the one thing needful will set_us free from the morbid_craving 
for such things as the presence of the body and blood—of-Christ 
in the Lord’s Supper,+ without at the same—time-—arousing-in 


us the equally unhealthy clamour againstthem. The man who 
has come to understand the difficulty and seriousness ofCtrue — 
faith, that faith by whose breathing man is born into a new life, ° 
will be not simply indifferent but even patient towards such 


(1) In a sermon which was first printed in 1523, and reprinted in 1532, but which is not 
given in the summer division of the sermons on the Gospels in the “ Kirchenpostille” of 1543 
(Erlangen Edition, xi., 197ff), there is an excellent exposition of the conditions on which this 
idea may havea place i in the proper use of the sacrament. Luther says, first of all, it is easy to 
persuade a man that the body and blood of Christ are in the sacrament; even the devils and 
non- Christians might believe that. And so if anyone desires to enjoy the wondrous feast, but 
is led by this idea alone, he had better stay away. ‘‘For if thou give the sacrament to such a 
man, it ds much the same thing as if thou wert to stab a sowin the neck.” The true use of 
the sacrament is that we should understand and accept the same as an expression of the 
forgiveness of sins. In this use of the sacrament the presence of the body and blood of Christ 
must necessarily be regarded as a means of expressing what God desires to say to the 
Christian through the sacrament. Hence Luther calls it a ‘“‘ Wahrzeichen,” or “sign,” which 

_is connected with the word of Christ, and, like the latter, must be understood in the sense it is 
intended to express, and not simply accepted. It is self-evident that such a use of the sacrament 
is quite another thing from a symbolical conception of it, z.¢., the use of it as a sort of creed. 
But at the same time it is clear that the conception of the presence of the body and blood of 
Christ is not necessary. The one thing of importance is that the individual who partakes in 
the sacrament should be understood as receiving thereby an expression of the forgiveness of 
his own sins. Such an understanding of the sacrament is necessary; it is of no use to make up 
one’s mind to hold the doctrine that the reception of the sacrament has such a meaning; ‘for 
it must be a faith which God makes within thee.’ Modern Lutherans appear indeed to think 
that the conception above described, which even the devil and all non-Christians may have, 
is not of much account after all. For they can hardly fail to see that the Kenotic Christology 
which most of them favour excludes the conception of a presence of the body and blood of 
Christ in the elements in the Lord’s Supper. (Cf. H. Schultz, “Zur Lehre vom heiligen 


Abendmahl,” 1886, p. 86). 
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ways of thinking ;! they certainly do not belong to faith, and 
they need not disturb it. > They are the grass that withers. 
away, and so we may let fhem bloom as long as men rejoice in 
them. They |do not partake of the nature of the eternal; they 
do not claim to be certainties, since they stand out of all relation 
to the exaltation of men to eternal life. 


(1) Luther himself says of the doctrines and commandments of the Papacy, that he would 
willingly leave his opponents undisturbed in them, yea, even support them if they would only 
leave this one thing free and unhindered, namely, the great truth that it is in the knowledge of 
Christ that we have eternal life. Erlangen Edition, l., 184f. 


Reiley tai Nal 
OF GHEISTIAN -PRAVER: 


Sa §1. And now finally we can define the relation 
ot Christian prayer to Christian faith. If the life 
Oren s+ itselt..” communion with), God, then. .*44a 

true faith is nothing other than simple prayer.”1 ‘ Therefore, 
where we find a Christian, there we find a truly holy mind, and 
it _does nothing else...save__pray_ continually. Popeevene iia stu 
mouth be not always moving. and..uttering -words,yet-the-heart 
goes on beating unceasingly..with-—sighs—like..these: Ah! dear 
Father, may thy name be hallowed, may Thy kingdom come and 
Thy will be done; and whenever there come sorer buffetings and 
trials and needs, then the sighing and supplication increase, 
sometimes with loud cries, so that you cannot find a Christian 
who does not pray; just as you cannot find a living man without 
a pulse, that never stands still, but beats and beats on continually 
of itself, although the man may sleep or do anything else, so 
being all unconscious of this pulse.’* This inner unceasing 
prayer is faith itself in the form of a continual turning of the 
heart towards God, that goes on steadily amid all. our work.$ 
This faith, which is really a life in God, breaks forth when 
opportunity offers into spoken prayer, interrupting work with 
thanks and supplication. But special prayer must always 
spring from a confidence already existing that a message from 
God has been received and understood. Without this it is not 
iiictianprayer, and does not come before God at all.° —‘‘ The 
best thing in prayer is faith.”7 ‘*He who would pray, must 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xiv., 52. 
(2) Erlangen Edition, xlix., 115. 

(3) ct., Erlangen Edition, xvi., 165f; viii., 291; x., 308. 
(4) cf., Ritschl, Lehre von der Rechtf, 2nd Edition, iii., 595. 
(5) Erlangen Edition. xx., I., 248. 

(6) cf., Erlangen Edition, vii., 131; 1., 119. 

(7) Erlangen Edition, viii., 36. 
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first “believe.” _The Christian is certainly to say to . himself 
that he is commanded to pray;? but he who makes prayer 
simply a way to reach God, ‘‘invents a god for himself, and one 
that does not hear.”® Hence the Christian must strive above 
all “‘to have his heart free unto prayer.”* «And he ‘does tins 
when he takes God’s message to heart and lets its power lay 
hold of him.» In such receiving we do commune with God. 
It is then alone that we can talk with God, and this is something 
far above all difficult tasks or hard work,® for then the heart is 
kindled and lit up by the kindness of God.7 Hence every prayer 
which is not a meaningless crying out into space is in its inmost 
essence an act of praise and thanks to the Almighty God, whose 
love has found its way to us before we have sought Him. And 
does not the Lord’s prayer begin with thanks and praise on this 
very ground?® To be certain that we stand in the light of God’s 
grace because of Christ’s attitude towards us, and to bow in 
faith under this actual proot of God’s love,® this is prayer in 
spirit and in truth. Hence true prayer is a work of faith, and 
only a Christian can offer it.1° There can be no true worship 
where Christ is not known thus and unless we come through Him 
into the relation of children towards God.1+ 


§2. But it is not only true that Christian prayer 
And real 


faith will must be an utterance of faith; it is also true that 
necessarily 


cause prayer. faith must give birth to prayer. If faith has been 
awakened in us, then we are not to keep musing over the slender 
possessions of our own thoughts; rather will the mastery faith 
gives over each event in life express itself in prayer, whereby 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xxiii., 240. 
(2) cf., Ritschl, Lehre von der Rechtf., 2nd Edition, i., 351. 
(3) Erlangen Edition, xxiii., 18. 
(4) cf., Erlangen Edition, xxiii., 222. 
(5) Erlangen Edition, ]., 110:—“{The foundation stone in prayer is confidence in God.” 
(6) cf., Erlangen Edition, xvi., 163. 
(7) cf., Erlangen Edition, vii., 130; xii, 158. 


(8) cf., Erlangen Edition, vii., 129; xi., 232,242; xvi., 185. Ritschl, Lehre von der Rechtf., 2nd 
Edition, lii., 599. Theso-called orthodoxy about us holds, as a rule, a different opinion. 


(9) cf., Erlangen Edition, xv., 219f; xvi., 231. 
(10) cf., Erlangen Edition, xlix., 113ff, 316. 
(11) cf., Erlangen Edition, xlix., 130. 
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God makes us richer than we were before. As we face and seek 
to master the particular trouble with which each step in life is 
burdened, we find that there we always need something more; 
and the mere fact of what we have already received never helps 
us out of the inmost need of the moment. If we do so rely 
upon it, then the contents of our faith become a dead possession 
and mere doctrine. It is a relapse into the delusion that a 
man can have life in himself, if we treat the strength and insight 
we have already gained from the gospel as the means given 
whereby we may help ourselves. Faith can only continue to — 
be a reception from the infinite fulness of God as it was_originally 
if in every position in.lifeit..turns—to—prayer, and.asks for ever 
fresh solution of. its..ever.new--troubles..from.the.God. of. whose 
life and presence it is conscious. The declaration of faith within 


the soul, which says that freedom has been wrung from conflict, 
is certainly not a simple logical conclusion from something we 
knew before.t1 That declaration or judgment always arises 
afresh as a reception of blessing from God, a reception which is 
of precisely the same nature as the rise of faith at first or in 
any other case. The Christian who feels a burden at any 
moment, bows at every such moment of the life of faith under 
the good, kind hand of God, and this is prayer and nothing else. 
Of course it is at the same time a fresh understanding of the 
gospel, because in such prayer we turn to the God who is 
revealed in Christ. But this God_is not. the mere contents—of 
a doctrine; He is far more than the mere originator of an event 
long past. Sto. us He is the Living God whom, by the entrance 


When we receive comfort from God we 


of the historical Chiist into our life, we discover to be now and 
ever at work oe 

are by no means simply drawing the practical inference from 
some train of thought, but we are turning to a Personal Power, 
with the confidence that He will strengthen us beyond all our 


(1) In the miserable strife of church parties the objection is always brought against Ritschl 
that he understands by the life of faith nothing more than a series of such logical inferences. It 
was very right for Ritschl to say nothing in reply to this; for the terrible narrowness which is 
revealed in such an objection must have reminded him of the well-known adversaries against 
whom even a superhuman intelligence could have done nothing. But another man may be 
allowed to ask those opponents whether they do not reflect that such objections would mean that 
he had openly declared he was not in earnest about his faith. 


(2) Erlangen Edition, xlvi., 216:—‘‘In the Lord Christ the Christian finds God at home in 
his own heart.” cf., xx., I, 508. 
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expectation, and will lead us through the present darkness 
into a marvellous light. ‘‘ For God will have it that ye recognise 
not the doctrine alone and what ye already have to be given by 
Him, but ye are to seek in Him also what ye still need and 
lack, and thus to experience that nothing stands in your own 
power, but everything, both beginning and ending, willing and 
doing, must be sought in Him and given by Him.’’? 

If faith is not to be a mere play with words concerning 
God, it must pass into the form of prayer, and if prayer is not 
to be a play of fancy or an unmeaning travail then it must be the 
application of faith to the definite circumstances of the moment. 

‘This must not be overlooked when we urge men to prayer. 

, Luther has reminded us that the promises made to praying ones 
are made to those who pray in faith, and not as compensation 
for a prayer that is simply a work done without faith.? 

Moreover, Luther by no means recommends prayer~ as 
the chief means whereby we are to come to God. He knows 
that it is contrary to the gospel for the clergy.to teqeim mae 
men are to enter heaven by fasting, prayings and _ such-like 
works. He thinks that anyone might indeed become.a—praying 
man by his own endeavour, but he could not so become a 
Christian man.4 Praying is indeed a good work, but although 
anyone were to pray day and night he would not thereby 
(become a Christian.> Life consists_not—im—much_praying, but 


: Ain Christ. It _is by understanding.Christ-that—we-—enter_into 


| communion. with.God.7 


we 


§3. Now if our prayer is based on this experience, 
Of directions it will be regulated from its very outset far better than 
prayer. 


i eae even the most,éxact rulés could’ resulate miner 


prayer is the result of a confidence in God which He 
Himself has aroused by the tidings He has given us of Himself; 


(1) Erlangen Edition, 1., 107f. 
(2) cf., Erlangen Edition, l., r2qf. ; 
(3) ct., Erlangen Edition, xii., 377; xiv., 8, 172f. 
(4) cf., Erlangen Edition, xiv., 335. 
(5) cf., Erlangen Edition, xvi., 452. 
(6) cf., Erlangen Edition, xv., 156. 
(7) cf., Erlangen Edition, li., 359; ix., 232, 263. 
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and along with this trust, which God has won from us by the 
manifestation of His love, there comes a thankful joy. Hence 
the prayer that is thus inspired is first of all thanksgiving, even 
when it takes the form of a supplication; and since the prayer 
that springs from faith is of such a character, there will result a 
combination in living unity of two spiritual affections which no 
human endeavour could unite, namely, the heart-felt desire to 
receive special help from God, and the humble (z.¢., joyful) 
submission to God’s will. It is fruitless to try to bring about 
this union by merely saying to a soul that it may indeed ask 
God for a definite gift, but it must also be always ready to find 
the gift denied. If we made such an attempt we should either 
make the prayer utterly heartless, or we should pretend a 
resignation that was utter hypocrisy. On the other hand, in the 
prayer of faith this union follows of itself; for faith does not see 
in God an indefinite power that holds both good and ill fortune 
in its hand, and which’ may perhaps be influenced by men’s 
stormy asking. Our faith sets us rather before a God whose 
help is certain. This alone will moderate all that might be 
passionate in the prayer that is life’s utterance of its healthy 
desire for blessing. The natural desire of the troubled creature 
to influence the will of God to its own advantage vanishes in 
Christian prayer, because we feel that our supplications are laid 
before a God who loves us more than father or mother can. 
These two tendencies, the natural desire and the divine gift of 
confidence, can be clearly distinguished in the real hving supplica- 


tion of a Christian. His prayer is an inward conflict, which )— 
should normally bring the Christian up to a higher plane of the — 


inner life: when that is reached we know it at once, because 
the storm of desire dies away into stillness before God. 

Faith certainly does not prevent the Christian altogether 
from asking for earthly blessings. Such a fancied refinement of 
prayer would be destruction of all its meaning. Whatever really 
so burdens the soul as to threaten its peace is to be brought 
before God in prayer, with the confidence that the Father’s love 
understands even our anxious clinging to earthly things. ‘Hast 
thou a want or trouble which presses thee, then call to Him, 
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and open thy mouth with cheer, as a child will to its father: a 
father is pleased with all that his child does, so long as it clings 
to its father.”1 It is this attitude towards the Father who 
comes to us in Christ that first gives us firmness of soul in 
view of all the things that would hold us captive. If we try 
of ourselves to get free from these, and so do not pray about 
them, we do ourselves a two-fold injury.2 In the first place 
we make our prayer dead and insincere; it is in truth really 
not our own prayer at all, but might be the prayer of a man 
placed in utterly different conditions; and secondly, we do not 
really lay ourselves before the God who would be sought of 
us as our Helper and Saviour; we rather imagine a God who has 
a kind of love for the human ideal, but has no sympathy for our 
needs. But if, on the contrary, we turn to God with what 
really oppresses us, then the confidence which He calls forth 
within us takes away the burden from our soul. ‘A Christian 
knows that he is not refused what he has prayed for, and he 
finds also in fact that he is helped in all troubles; and if he 
be not delivered from them so speedily, yet he knows that 
prayer is pleasing to God, and that it is heard, and that God 
gives him power to bear his troubles and to overcome them: 
which is just the same thing as taking his trouble away from 
him, and making it no longer misfortune or distress, seeing it 
has been overcome.’”° In this way our piayer becomecma 
“tranquil prayer;’* not by our summoning up all our powers 
of renunciation, “but through the impression within us_ that 
God’s love is turned towards us, and that we can calmly 
trast thise % 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xlix., 313. 


(2) Frank, in dealing with this point (System der christlichen Sittlichkeit (System of 
Christian morals), I., p, 307,) spoke of the Neo-Kantian dualism, which, he said, forbids us ‘‘ to 
include in our prayers matters which lie within the realm of the natural law of cause and 
effect.’”’ Greater care in trying to understand Kant, and those who support his theory of 
knowledge and are so often mentioned by Frank, would show their teaching to be that nothing 
that can be proved to happen in this world lies outside the domain of the law of cause and effect. 
So if a theologian who follows this theory of perception were to say, as Frank supposed, that we: 
may not pray for anything to which that law applies, then such a theologian would forbid prayer 
altogether. But Frank would not have made this accusation. It is difficult to see why Frank 
was so fond of philosophical questions, and yet was so unwilling to inform himself thoroughly 
concerning them. 


(3) Erlangen Edition, xlix., 316. 


(4) Erlangen Edition, xi., 57. 
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ee §4. It would be, however, a shameful misuse 


of 


reer. of prayer if trifles which have really no significance. 


for our inner life were to be made the topics of our 
prayers. A prayer offered in such a trafficking fashion, as it 
were, would either be empty talk, or would keep us entangled 
by matters which ought to trouble no serious man; such conduct 
destroys prayer, because amid such gazing upon nothing we: 
forget the soul’s real need. 
fa elemay ves perverted in “another ‘direction, if “in “it 
Meremoe eno turning to God .at wally but only a determined 
concentration on the eager desire to satisfy some definite wish. 
We sink into such earthliness when we think of the power of 
God simply as a means whereby trouble may be removed. 
and which may be set in motion by acts of prayer. In Xo) 
doing we do not trust the God who is revealed in Christ ; we 
trust our own praying; we do not then pray in Christ’s name, 
but ans our own. > ‘Those who pray in their own name, such 
as those who presume that God must hear them or look upon 
them, since they pray so many, so great, so devout, so holy. 
prayers—these deserve and obtain only anger and disfavour.’+ 
dhe man who only thinks of an ‘uti Deo,” that is, of how to: 
use God, and not of a ‘‘frui Deo,” that is, of how to enjoy God, 
knows nothing of the joy which Christ promises to him who 
prays.2. We pray aright only when we have joy in God 
Himself; and such joy in God, kindled in us by His revelation, 
is_love-te—God; and ‘true love to God is having the heart 
disposed and the mouth opened to say: ‘Lord God, I am Thy 
creature, do with’me as Thou wilt, it is all the same to me; I 
am Thine indeed, that I know; and if it were Thy will that I 
should die this hour, or suffer any great misfortune, I would 
‘suffer it with a willing heart; I will never count my life, my 
honour and my good, and whatever I may have, as higher and 
(1) Erlangen Edition, xii., 160. It is easy to understand how a passionate man like Luther 
might sometimes fall into this kind of prayer himself; but such prayers, as, ¢.g., those for the 
deliverance of Melanchthon and Mykonius, surely fall under the condemnation of the words 
quoted above. Itis therefore ingratitude towards the great champion to allow such sins, into- 
which his very fight for the cause of God led him, to continue to have aruling influence in the 
church, by praising them as being among the best prayers in the history of the church, as 


Luthardt does in his otherwise excellent book. Cf., Luthardt, Vortrage uber die Moral des. 
Christentums (Lectures on the Morality of Christianity), 2nd Edition, 1873, p. 224. 


Erlangen Edition, I., 125. 
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greater than Thy will.”! Of course this is the ideal of prayer; 
and yet even when prayer takes the form of a conflict, if it be 
actually offered to God, then joy in God necessarily takes the 
place that would otherwise be filled with passionate desire, and 
so such desire is moderated. The natural desire that is born of 
the passion of the creature, and the joy in God and His will 
which He Himself awakens, must be blended into one Christian 
prayer. But no advice, however careful, can direct us how to 
balance the two exactly in any individual instance. God alone 
solves the problem, by so touching us in His revelation to us 
that there comes upon us like a sunrise a wondrous pleasure 
and joy in life, and this causes willing renunciation and patience 
under what we have to bear. 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xiv., 172f; cf., xiv., 8; xvi., 428. 
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§1. Such is the picture of communion with God 


pee) which) Luther. gives us as the testimony of. his 


definit fe S C: . 
valuation of imner life, whenever his language is not fettered 


himself. 
ee ite by any definite polemical task. Even those who 


Haver been led) tosaccept. some nother form) of: piety 


will hardly deny that whoever stands towards God as Luther, 
stood, realises Jesus Christ as the Mediator and Reconciler, and. 


yet communes at the same time with God Himself. 

When the Christian has become conscious that his faith 
is true communion with God, he will sum up all that has come 
to him through God’s revelation in one definite valuation of 
himself. He knows that he has been transplanted into a new 


existence which he calls.a miracle from God. Empty and weak 
as his life has been hitherto, he observes now and for the first 
time the point where he has learned to understand the love of the 
Father amid all the real powers about him. The New Testament 
gives a very accurate expression for this; it says the believer 
is a new creation of God; he has been born again. And every- 
where, even outside the Christian brotherhood, all really pious 
men know that the full certainty of God, or the consciousness 
of communion with Him, is not_a_ productof.human_strivings, 
but that it is a work of the Almighty that lets men see something 
utterly new. We see men who are not Christians feeling this 
majesty of God’s revelation, and we can know ourselves at one 
with them in that feeling. But the Christian knows more; the 
thought must arise in his mind that he Himself has been born 
again. God reveals Himself. to us, and by that act makes of 
the creature a new being. With the rise of faith in the Christian’s 
heart a new life begins which brings with it a thorough change 
of purpose and a life in the strength of God in place ot former 


impotence. 


iXey 
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Hence Luther very often pointed out how the new birth 
is the new purpose and courage given by the faith which is. 
based on the fact of the appearance of Jesus.” ~Hemind-we 
hint of the new birth in the words of John, that our faith is 
the victory that has overcome the world.2 To be born again 
is the same thing as to come through Christ to thesatiem, 
faith brings the new birth along with it,* for the divine birth is 
nothing else than faith itself.° Accordingly he sees the means. 
whereby the new birthNis brought about in the Word, namely in 
that message of God which awakens.faith.6) And baptism is 
regarded as ‘‘an accompanying sign,” or another expression, of 


what God tells us through the Word.” 


§2. Nevertheless we may not. say that the 
We do not ; 


ere Tee Christian can point to anything in his new inner 
new birth; : 


ae life as the phenomenon in the realm of his experience — 
which attests his new birth. It would be a monstrous 

thought for a Christian that he should hold himself born again: 
on the ground of what he can now do and of what he is 
conscious of being. < His opinion that he lives as a new man 
by the strength of God is based, not on the experience that 
he himself accomplishes anything that is divine, but on the fact 
that God is his refuge.» Nor was it by any means Luther’s. 
view that he had had an actual experience of the new birth and 
so knew himself to be born again because of what he actually 
was, or that he could fully explain how the new birth comes 
about. It 1s true that he sees the traces of the newbie cass 
the power of his faith; but nevertheless the new life that he 
observes in himself would be to him no basis for the certainty 
that he had been born again. On the contrary, his faith gained 
that power to overcome the world of which he was conscious, 
(x) cf. Erlangen Edition, v., 246; vii., 178; viii., 224; xv., 341ff, 362; xviii, 206, xxiii., 247. 

(2) of.. Erlangen Edition, viii., 226. 
(3) Erlangen Edition, li., 334f; xxii., 17. 
(4) cf., Erlangen Edition, viii., 284; x., 143. 
(5) cf., Erlangen Edition, x., 216; xx., II., 43; xlvi., 270. 


(6) cf., Erlangen Edition, viii., 284, 291. 


(7) c&, Erlangen Edition, xii., 439; xlvi., 296; xi., 72; xx., I.,27; xx., Il.)47; xxi) 26005 xxiveume 
65; xlvii., 207. ' 
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not from aught within him, but through his inferring from facts 
which he distinguishes from himself and his own life, the con- 
clusion that ‘the almighty impulses of God’s love were working 
in him. Hence he says concerning the. new births“ This birth 
is neither seen nor grasped ; we only believe in it.” ~The Christian 
by no means sees in what he at present experiences a full 
expression of what he has become through the grace of God. 
He knows rather that his deepest life is still hidden even from 
himself.2. ‘‘ Wherefore it is also called a life hidden from the 
world and from Christians themselves, so far as outward beholding 
and feeling can go; but yet it is a life that is certainly there 
and well protected.”® Thus the life that springs from God, or 
the life of the man that has been born again, is not a thing 
that we can behold and study in any of the present experiences 
of our faith; we gain for ourselves the certainty that that very 
experience is at bottom a divine life, by what we may call a 
conclusion springing from faith. 

Indeed this could not possibly be otherwise. If the Christian 
could look upon his new birth from God as he looks on the 
spiritual riches now in his possession, then he might be called 
a fruit fallen from the tree of life, but not a branch of Christ the 
Vine. He might then seek within himself for the ground of 
his own salvation. But a Christian cannot give ear to any such 
fancy. ‘If thou wilt behold, then I will give thee even the 
ies Ol>t. beter, St. Paul, or St. John; and yet with all that 
thou shalt come to nothing. Wilt thou be holy in God’s sight ? 
Then set not store on thy having life, else thou art lost; for 
all must come from pure gift, mercy and grace, and not from 
a life or work in thee. If it be in thee, then forsooth has it 
happened for thy sake.” ‘As long as thou remainest in thyself, 
thou art not devout. This means that our life is hidden up 


| high, and far above our feelings, heart, eyes and sense.’’4 At 


every moment Christ alone is the ground of our confidence, 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xlvi., 276. 


(2) cf., Krit. Gesamtansgabe (Critical Complete Edition), I., 486:—‘‘ Abscondit enim Deus 
omnem vitam sanctorum ita profunde, ut ipsi eam scire von possunt.” (For God hides all the 
life of the saints so deeply, that they themselves cannot know it). 


(3) Erlangen Edition, viii, 220; cf, xi., 251. 
(4) Erlangen Edition, xvii, 353. 
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‘Tf I am not free from care and fear, yet He is free from all care, 
and without fear; let me then soar away from myself into Him, 
and boast that I am devout in Christ and through Christ.’’? 

“We gain assurance that we are born again only by a judg- 
ment springing from faith which is based on Christ.” When a 
man puts clearly before himself what Christ means to him, to 
wit, that God turns towards him and fills him with a new mind 
for life, then at the same moment he makes it plain to himself 
that he has become a new creature, full of strength that flows 
from the one great fact that God has _revealed..Himselfto_us 
in the flesh. Luther correctly regards this as the true meaning 
of Colossians, iii., 3. In that passage Paul wished to comfort 
those Christians that “felt little life and joy” in themselves, 
‘‘as they gladly would have felt there; they felt rather death 
and terror.’ He desires to show them ‘‘ where they are to 
seek their life and grasp it with certainty.” He means to say 
‘An eternal glory which cannot pass away has actually been 
given to you. But ye are not to gain this and find such life 
in yourselves and through your own feeling, but in Christ and 
through faith. And thus Christ is called your life, which is not 
yet revealed but which is certain in Him, and so assured to you 
that no one can take it from you; and thus through faith in 
His life you must be preserved and shall have the victory.”? 
How absurd then to _suppose..that-the--new—birth__can__be 
experienced as a process in time. ‘hose who cherish this con- 
ception think they are very. strong Christians, while _in_reality 
they are lacking in that certainty of the new birth which is-given 
us in Christ, 


§3- Just_as clearly is a theology perverted which 


Mistaken ‘ 
genet makes regeneration a process that canbe traced by 
cerning the human enquiry. Those circumstantial investigations 


ticl £. . . . 
New Birth, aS to the way in which a man of God comes into 


being which Frank published must be fruitless, and 
they betray a striking want of clearness concerning the tasks that 


(1) Erlangen Edition, xv., 416f. 


(2) Erlangen Edition, viii., 221; cf., Xv., 1577—" It is not something disclosed in us, but in 
the Word alone, that through Him and in Him we must receive and hold life.” 
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are possible to science; yet this is not their worst fault. Their 
most injurious feature is rather the fact that by such an 
undertaking the true character of the idea of regeneration is 
concealed: for i is a thought arising from faith, and applies to 
something that lies beyond all experience. Frank works out 
the old scholastic problem. How can a man be renewed by God 
“without injury to his human freedom?” and he reaches only 
the same result which had already been reached by the schoolmen. 
He treats the freedom of man and the renewing grace of God 
as opposites which must be ground down till they seem to fit 
one another. But in reality neither the idea of freedom nor 
that of regeneration permits of such treatment. For a man to | 
have his conscience in agreement with the law of God is for that 
man to be conscious of his freedom, and this thought allows of 
no limitation. And this is not a description of something that 
we Can experience as real, but it is a statement of the fact that 
the divine secret of our nature lies beyond all experience 
now possible to us. Just as little can we take away any element 
from the idea of a new creation by God so as to make it fit 
into the idea of human freedom. So far as we undertake to do 
SO we are on the way to semi-pelagianism. Men are very ready 
to assert the miracle of faith, and at the same time to set aside 
what they cannot understand in it. Surely we ought by this 
time to have had enough of this old and ingenious practice. Its 
supporters are very willing to acknowledge all possible miracles, 
ot which faith can never become certain, or which have not the 
least significance for the inner attitude of the man towards God, 
as, for example, that of the magical working of the sacraments: 
but on the main point, where the only question is of man’s 
submission to the God who reveals Himself to him, they try to 
avoid the very facts which their faith knows to be such. “The 
man who has come to God through Christ finds arising in himselt 
the thought that through the new environment into which he 
has been transplanted, he has become a new creature. This 
remains to him a miracle which lies beyond all experience, 
inasmuch as he never consciously exhausts its meaning; but, 
further, the fact which faith knows to have taken place in the 
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act of regeneration is not something that can be dissected as we 
analyse the separate parts of a process.» This thought means 
rather that faith receives all the bliss of life at once, no matter 
what victories or what defeats it may have to face, if it only 
holds fast to Christ. 

But now, on the other hand, it is possible for us, with 
Luther, to see the new life of the regenerate man in the workings 
of his faith, if we will only remember that other fact which 
Luther emphasised quite as strongly, namely, that the new birth 
from God is not something to be seen or grasped, but only to be 
believed in. For the workings of faith have the power of a 
really new life only when they are pervaded by the conviction 
that the invincible power of God works in them, and of this we 
gain ever fresh certainty from the attitude God takes towards 
smu Christ. altaithy, receives from its understanding of Christ 
botiethe power and the impulse. so..to.regard_itself; and the 
thought thus brought about marks the faith which manifests 
itself as a new life. 


eA $4. The theology at present common among 
rightly to be ~Protestants regards faith, however, in such a way 

eR that we must expect to hear the argument that such 
regeneration as we have described is a mere thought, a man’s 
dream or poem, but not a real thing. To this objection we could 
answer in brief that it is always a sign of unbelief to desire some 
proof of reality for things that we feel God creates in us through 
Christ other than this their real foundation. But let us compare 
that conception of regeneration which is certainly considered, 
within the prevailing orthodoxy, as having the church’s sanction, 
with that conception of New Birth which we have derived from 
Luther. Undoubtedly it is counted orthodox to-day to believe 
that something remarkable takes place in a man when he is baptised, 
and that thereby in some way, as the Formula Concordize 
expresses it, a freed will is made out of one that was in bondage. 
This process is supposed to be regeneration. Naturally it is © 
impossible to know anything of this from our own experience, 
and only in the rarest cases do men claim such knowledge. | 
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Hence it is assumed that the process has taken place, on the ground 
of some texts of Scripture in which it is supposed to be asserted 
that baptism has some such power. Now what does the 
Christian gain by such a supposition as that which men call faith in 
the regenerative power of baptism? Without doubt those who 
share this kind of faith are able to conceive of this questionable 
event as something quite clear to the senses; they regard it, as 
Prof. Luthardt would say, as something ‘objectively real.” 
ut it is of no service for the inner life; for even if we are 
firmly convinced that this change took place in us some years 
ago, yet the recollection of that will not at all diminish our 
present need, our present feeling of the slavery of our will, our 
discontent and despair where we should enjoy the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. A Christian who stands in such 
need as this will necessarily hear with indifference the assertion 
that he received a new life in baptism; in his anxiety for comfort 
he will say to the preachers of that doctrine: It may be so for 
aught I know, but that does not help me. Of course it may be 
replied by way of proof that the doctrine is not without practical 
fruits, that what took place in that sacrament was a work of 
God which cannot be destroyed through our sin; it is there and 


will help us if we will use itHere an appeal is made to us to 


trust in the faithfulness of God, who will keep the promises He 
makes to man through Christ, and so will declare to us the 
emmeerty ot flis love. Certainly this is the right course to 
pursue, to comfort ourselves and other Christians; but at the 
same time it is plain that this is a retreat from the doctrine of 
the regenerative power of baptism which was borrowed from the 
schoolmen, and it is an evident turning towards.what faith 
really thinks concerning the new births For we come to trust 
the faithfulness of God because of the tidings He has given us 
which we understand as such, namely Christ alone in His Word, 
ic., in His appearance in history.» And it is certainly our only 
safety in any case to look to Him when we desire to awaken 
our trust in God’s faithfulness. If then we point to baptism 
as to the work of God that is guaranteed by His faithfulness, 
are we not dispensing with Christ as the basis of our confidence ? 
S 
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This question certainly arises if we say that a miraculous change 
of the inner life results from baptism. In such a case men’s 
thoughts cling to an event concerning which nothing more can 
be said than that it is miraculously effected and that it brings 
about a miraculous result. It would be foolish to attempt to 
deny that under the influence of these conceptions an emotion 
may arise which seems to afford a momentary relief amid 
trouble; but this is not the comfort of Christ. Christ Himself 
is supplanted by this conception of a miraculous event, and 
moreover much of the meaning of the event may be the mere 
product of men’s own imagination. Christ becomes a mere 
presupposition for the process in which men think the help has 
been given them; and no one is bound to think much about this 
presupposition, for of course it has already done all its own 
little share in providing a redeeming fact for them. 


Peas §5. It is self-evident that a Protestant Christian 

Etont may not remain in an attitude towards this sacrament 
which is actually a turning away from the Redeemer 

Himself. So the only just view of baptism is that it is an 
expression of the love of.God.which..is-turned~towards—us in 
Christ. If we take this view, which of course is only possible when 
we have a Christian futh in Providence, then Chmrist,.and—theGod 
vevealed to us in Him, ave veally brought to us through baptism. We 
take our comfort from’ Christ Himself if we understand baptism 
as a special promise from the God who touches our inner life 
in this act. And when we take this position towards Christ and 
towards the act of baptism which receives us into His brotherhood, 
then the doctrine that supposes baptism to effect a process of 
regeneration becomes a story that we can well afford to lay on 
one side. As Christ emancipates us, bringing us into a right 
confidence in God, He becomes so great and mighty in our sight 
that we can say, either in one form or another, that to stand 
under His protection amounts to being a new creature born of 
the power of God. The marvellous power of the thought which 
Christ thus brings about within us is known to every believing 
Christian; for we have experienced it in the hours when our 
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faith has been weak, and we have then caught hold on the fact 
that God’s love has made much more of us than we can under- 
stand, since we can only estimate in a very slight degree the 
power that Christ has given us to resist the powers of evil. It 
is not necessary to explain here how such a faith teaches us to 
understand that the baptism administered to us by the Christian 
brotherhood is a gift of God. For such an explanation we may 
simply refer men to Luther’s Greater Catechism. 


§6. The thoughts of faith concerning the source 
The thoughts : 3 f 
of faith do and support of its own life cannot be made fruitful 


not come by 


ae by seeking to get at what they mean by any merely 

sensuous experience. Men . fall into this’ error 
naturally if they get these thoughts by learning them by rote 
from the apostles or from sacred Scripture. On the other 
hand they become fruitful in us when they arise in us just as 
they did in [ in the_ apostles. If faith is awakened in us through 
the actual p “power of the real historical revelation, then that thought 
will | lift” our thoughts far above the realm of experience that is 
possible to us. | What we thus hold to be real in the strength 
of faith c cannot “be made even comprehensible to the man who! ~ 
does not stand in the same faith, It is not possible so to combine 
it with the results of general philosophy as to build it up into 
Beepailosophical’ scheme of that sort, or to establish it on a 
metaphysical basis. Hence follows what the ruling theology 


) 


of our time calls ‘‘ dualism,” and which it abhors greatly, because 
thereby its own beautiful alliance with science is called in question, 
the fact being forgotten all the while that only a worldly, grasping 
church would have anything to gain from such an alliance. 
Nevertheless, it is just as clear to the believer as it is to those 
who are acquainted with science, that science has no claim to 
equal possession of what those thoughts imply. for this class 
of things no theory of perception avails. In these thoughts the 
believer breaks down every bridge between his own conviction * 
OH the one side, and all on the other side that science can 
acknowledge to be real, simply because these thoughts have come 
from a special Revelation of God, 
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_ But the thoughts of faith are not thereby rendered unfounded 
or worthless. Their worth lies herein, that the soul that conceives 
them is set free from the world and rises to God, reaches away 
beyond its present life and is at home in another world. We 
certainly could not find this in our thoughts concerning God’s 
nature, and in all our other thoughts arising from faith, if these 
could all be shown to belong to our ordinary knowledge of the 
world, or if they all simply expressed what we now experience. 
The thoughts springing from faith have their firm assurance 
in faith itself; they arise from it necessarily, therefore ultimately 
they rest on the revelation which gives faith its existence and 
its certainty. 


see §7. For this faith itself we are ready to answer 
pond) gee) science. It certainly has its root in the fact that 
sera Jesus brings us by His appearance to confidence in 
the reality of a God who wills what is good, and 
who forgives us our sins.» Thus what different powers combine 
to bring about the certainty of faith Cone; the impression made 
upon us by a historical personage and fact which come_to. us in 
time; and the Cother, the moral law whose eternal truth we 
learn to know at once when we are aware of that law. aith 
arises when a man recognises in the appearance of Jesus that 
sign of his own existence which gives him the courage to see the 
very element of life itself for him in that eternal call to duty 
whose claim he cannot escape» When once we have come to 
see that religious faith is not a thing altogether concerned with 
the establishment of eternal truths, but rather with-the—aetual 
elevation of men out of the life according to the flesh into_eternal 
life, then we no longer think of gaining..certainty.of faith4n_any 
other way. 
We regard the theological divisions of the present day 
calmly and gladly because with our theology, founded as we 
have described, we_stand_firmly.on-the law-and.the.gospel ;_and 


because in this way we are equally free from subjection-to-science — 


and from the lamentable needof.chainingscience...within_limits 


lest any harm may happen..to.poor.faith. Some day this — 


ee 
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emancipating knowledge will dawn on others also; meanwhile 
we rejoice in the thought of the joy which awaits them, when 
God shall give them the strength to throw aside the monkish 
cowl of the scholastic theology. 
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I. Theology and Religion. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
Hew Series. 


A Series of Translations by which the best results of recent Theo- 
logical Investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference 
to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving 
at the truth, are placed within reach of English readers. 


Vols. I.—XII. were edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A,, 
D.D., Oriel Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, 
Canon of Rochester ; and the late Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


Vel. XIII. was edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University, St Andrews. 


Vols. XV. and XVII. are edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A., 
LL.D. 
The Price per Volume ts tos. 6d. 


Subscribers to the Series obtain three volumes for 2Is., or 
22s. 6d. carriage free, payable before publication of the volumes. 


Just issued, Vols. XV. and XVII. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul 
Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at 
the University of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated 
by the Rey. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. 


from some of the Reviews of the Work. 


Dr Marcus Dods in the Lrztzsh Weekly—‘‘ We cannot recall any work by 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
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thought of this country than Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity. It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 


‘‘ This translation of Prof. Wernle’s lectures deserves a very hearty wel- 
come in England, The style is alive and vigorous, the thought suggestive ; 
the whole narrative is admirably clear and simple, popular in the best sense of 
the term. . . . It may be accepted as a companion volume to Harnack’s Whaz 
is Christianity ? as an announcement of a liberal position of slightly differing 
tendency. It is quite easy and pleasant reading for the ordinary layman who 
may be desirous of knowing the present position of the more advanced schools, 
and how much of the traditional theology these are prepared to retain. One 
could wish that a few more English theologians would attempt a similar 
apologia for the edification of the perplexed lay mind.”—Dazly News. 


‘No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity; in few works in any language are learning and insight 
so happily combined.” —LZainburgh Review. 


‘¢The translation is well done, and the book is full of interest.”— 
Atheneum, 


Just issued, Vol. XVI. 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE 
RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste 
Sabatier, Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the 
Protestant Theological Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Jean Réville, Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty 
of the University of Paris, and a Note by Madame Sabatier. 

‘‘ Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 
finest legacy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. Written in the logical and lucid style which is 
characteristic of the best French theology, and excellently translated, itisa 


work which any thoughtful person, whether a professional student or not, 
might read without difficulty.” —Glasgow Herald. 


FUTURE VOLUMES. 


Arrangements have been made for including the following 
works in the Library, and Translations of them are in the Press:— 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By 
Ernst von Dobschiitz, Professor Extraordinary of the New 
Testament in Jena. 7 


Prof. Vernon Bartlet, in the Azbbert Journal, says :—‘* This is an oppor- 
tune book. . . . It is singularly free from one-sidedness (¢.g., any overdoing ~ 
of the ‘ enthusiastic’ side of the picture), and from straining after novel effects, | 
won by running an idea to extremes. Its author has an attentive eye for 
most, if not all, of the varied sides and interests of the first generations of © 
Christians, because he has a heart large and deep enough to sympathise with 
all genuine religion. M2/ Christian a se alienum putat,” B | 


‘* This is a singularly good, complete, and well-thought-out account of the | 
moral state of the Christian communities in the apostolic and post-apostolic — 
age down to Ignatius and Hermas.”—/ouwr. of Theolog. Studies. | 

‘* As a whole the volume may be said to represent a sober, comprehensive | 


account of the ethical situation throughout the course of primitive Christianity, | 
from 30 A.D. to 130 A.D.” —Lxfository Times. if 
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THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES [Die Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei 
Jahrhunderten.] By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Professor of 
Church History in the University, and Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. 


_‘*And it is bare justice to say that in the present monograph, the out- 
come of his preliminary studies in the Berlin Academy’s Transactions for 1901, 
Harnack has once more brilliantly shown his power of combining verve and 
learning, mastery of salient detail and an outlook upon the broad movements 
of the period in question. The Ausérectung forms a sequel and supplement 
to works like his own Wesen and Weizsacker’s Apostolic Age. It is a 
diagnosis rather than a story, yet an analysis in which eloquent facts lose 
little or nothing of their eloquence.” — Hzbbert Journal. 


“Tt is confidently commended to all students of the early Church as a 

treatise acquaintance with which will from this time on be indispensable. 

. Both for its form and its contents, this must rank as one of Harnack’s 
best works.” —Amerzcan Journal of Theology. 


The Earlier Works included in the Library are :— 


HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VII., VIII., IX., 
X., XI., XII.) 8vo, cloth, each ros. 6d. ; half-leather, suitable 
for presentation, 12s. 6d. 


- ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS:—Vol. I.: IntTRo- 
DucTOoRY Division:—I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Division I.—The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Book I. :— 
The Preparation. Vol. II.: Division I. Book II.:—TZhe 
Laying of the Foundation.—l.. Historical Survey.--/. Fixing 
and gradual Secularising of Christianity as a Church.—I. 
fixing and gradual [Tellenising of Christianity as a System of 
Doctrine. Vol. III.: Division I. Boox II.:—Zhe Laying of 
the Foundation—continued. Division I{f.—The Development 
of Ecclesiastical Dogma. Book I.:—Zhe History of the 
Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the 
basis of Natural Theology. A.—Presuppositions of Doctrine of 
Redemption or Natural Theology. B.—The Doctrine of Redemp- 
tion tn the Person of the God-man in its listorical development. 
Vol. 1V.: Drvision I]. Boox I.—TZhe History of the Develop- 
ment of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of. 
Natural Theology—continued. Vol. V.: Division II. Boox 
I].—ZL£xpansion and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of 
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Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the basis of the Church. 
Vol. VI.: Diviston IJ. Boox Il.—£xpansion and Re- 
modelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace,and Means 
_ of Grace on the basis of the Church—continued. Vol. VII.: 
~Diviston II. Boox IIIl.—Z%ke TLhveefold Issue of the History 
of Dogma.—F ull Index. 


‘‘ No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence of 
Prof. Harnack’s Hzstory of Dogma.” —Times. 


*¢ A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological 
works of the time.” —Dazly News. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered 
~ in the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. 
By Adolf Harnack. Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 

(New Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6¢.; half- 
leather, suitable for presentation, 125. 6d. 

Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says :—‘‘ I 
may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits 
are recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion.” 


‘‘Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought 
to bear on the religious problems which address themselves to the modern 
mind.’’—Pz/ot. 


‘‘Tn many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack... . 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they 
display and for their elevation of tone and purpose.” —Lzterature, 


THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH 
GOD: A Discussion in Agreement with the View of 
Luther. By W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the University of Marburg. ‘Translated from the 
Second thoroughly revised Edition, with Special Annotations by 
the Author, by J. Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 

‘* Tt will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very im- 


portant one... . The translation is also exceedingly well done.”—Crétécal 
Review. 


‘* We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who 
read it to do so twice.” —Primztive Methodist Quarterly. 


‘Instinct with genuine religious feeling; .. . exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive.” —G/lasgow Herald. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS, . By KRiskitteipOn 
dinary Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. In 
2 vols. (New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) 8vo, cloth. Each 
volume, tos. 6d. | 
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Vol. I. Sources of Information and History of the Period up to 
the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, D, Lit., M.A. 


Vol. II. Sources of Information and History of the Period down 
to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope W. Hogg, B.D., and 
E. Be Speirs, D.D. 


** It is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student 
of the Old Testament should be grateful.”—Chrdstzan World. 


“Tt will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well-thumbed copy of 
the History of the Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage.””— 
Literary World. 


“Tt is a work which cannot fail to attract the attention of thoughtful 
people in this country.”—Fall Mall Gazette. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITI- 

CISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 

By Professor Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn. Translated from 

the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 

Author, by William Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by 

Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 

_ in the University of St Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) 

With eleven reproductions of Texts. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. ; half- 
leather, 125. 6d. 


**We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascin- 
ating task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged 
principles than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous 
scrutiny ; it will surpass the highest expectation.”— Zxposztory Times. 


._. ‘*Nothing could be better than Dr Nestle’s account of the materials 
which New Testament textual criticism has to deal with.’’—Specta/or, 


‘*We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cor- 
dially to the student, alike for general interest and for the clearness of its 
arrangement. .. . In smoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the 
best we have come across for a considerable time.’”—J/anchester Guardian, 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizsacker. 
Translated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. (New Series, Vols. 
I. and V.) Demy 8vo, cloth. Each ros. 6d. 


‘* Weizsiicker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work 
marks an epoch in New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate 
in having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him,” —Zxfosztory 
Times. 


*<, , . No student of theology or of the early history of Christianity can 
afford to leave Weizsiicker’s great book unread.” —Manchester Guardian. 


‘In every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent 
thinker and investigator ... this remarkable volume ... this able and 
learned work. . . .”-—Christtan World. 


‘The book itself . . . is of great interest, and the work of the translation 
has been done in a most satisfactory way.’—Crztzcal Review. 
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BAUR (F..C.).. CHURCH HISTORY OFFI HE PIRS® 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloths. 112s; 


—— PAUL, THE, APOSTLE OF JESUS GHRIS®. 
HIS LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND 
DOCTRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of 
Primitive Christianity. By Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON. THE APOCALYPSE. 
. Translated. Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth. 
65. 


EWALD'S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON) THE 
PROPHETS, OF THE OLD: THStavin 
Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. General Intro- 
duction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. Vol. II. 
Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. Vol. III. Nahfim, Ssephanya, 
Habaqqtq, Zakharya, Yéremya. Vol. 1V. Hezekiel, Yesaya 
xl.-Ixvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.| 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30s. 


—_. COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. ‘Translated 
by the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 
Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth. 9s. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth:; “125. 


The second portion of this work, ‘‘The Times of the Apostles,” was 
issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes ; see p. 18. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Con- 
sidered in its connection with the National Life of 
Israel, and related in detail. Translated from the 
German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. 
[Vol. I. Second Edition. Introduction, Survey of Sources, 
Sacred and Political Groundwork, Religious Groundwork. 
Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recognition, Decision. Vol. III. 
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The First Preaching, the Works of Jesus, the Disciples, and 
Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts and  Disillusions, 
Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in Galilee, Signs of 
the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah. Vol. V. 
The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into Jerusalem, 
the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. Vol. VI. 
The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo-Trial, 
the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the Messiah’s 
Place in History, Indices.]| Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


(Vol. I. only to be had when a complete set of the work is ordered.) 


KUENEN (Dr. A.). THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
HOlronE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. By 
Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leyden. 
Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
18s. 


PFLEIDERER (O.). PAULINISM: A Contribution 
to the History of Primitive Christian Theology. 
‘Translated by E. Peters. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 
OF ITS HISTORY. (Vols. I. I]. History of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day; Vols. 
III. LV. Genetic-Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Trans- 
lated by Prof. Allan Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 245. 


REVILLE (Dr. A.). PROLEGOMENA OF THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by 
Prof. F’. Max Miiller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. 
Edited by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. 
Jones, B.A, 3 vols: 8vo, cloth.; 13s. 


SCHRADER (Prof. E.).) THE CUNEIFORM_ IN- 
SCRIPTIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions 
by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. 
Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With 
a Map. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


ZELLER (Dr. E.). THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN 
OFeitHe.- ACIS OF THE APOSILES CRITI- 
CALLY INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Over- 
beck’s Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette’s 
Handbook. Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Dr John Watson, of Liverpool: ‘‘The Crown Theological Library is 
rendering valuable service to lay theologians in this country, as well as to 
ministers.” 


The volumes are uniform in size (crown octavo) and binding, but the 
price varies according to the stze and tuportance of the work, 


I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. 
W. Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 5s. 


_ These are the two famous Lectures which were delivered before the 
Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence of the German Emperor, and 
again before the Emperor, Empress, and the Court, and which gave rise to 
the Bahel-Bible controversy. They set forth freshly and temperately the 
close relation between the results of cuneiform studies and the more 
familiar facts of the Old Testament, and clearly state the conclusions of 
European scholarship as to the compilation of the Pentateuch from many 
different sources, and as to its dependence on Babylonian myths for large 
portions of its primeval history. 


‘This interestingly illustrated and well-made version of the Lectures 
should satisfy both scholars and general readers, though no doubt scholars 
will know best how to appreciate the high value of its arguments.” —Scolsman. 


‘“‘ It is written in an interesting and arresting style, and gives the best 
account we have seen in short compass of these most important discoveries.” 
—The Weekly Leader. 


‘* It is long since any book on Biblical Archzeology could claim to be more 
deeply interesting to inquiring minds than this volume must be admitted to 
be by any thoughtful reader. . . . We believe that most readers will be 
delighted with the book as a description, romantic in its realism, of actual 
discoveries, and their bearing on the accuracy of the Old Testament state- 
ments.” —Christian Commonwealth. 


Il. THE VIRGIN: BIRTH OF “CHRIS. 
Historical and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics in the University of Strassburg. Translated 
by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L., Paris. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 


‘‘It should be added that Lobstein falls behind no one of those who have 
refined the tone of modern controversy, that his attitude to those whose views 
he opposes is considerate, his own purpose constructive for faith, and his tone 
impressively reverent. Mr Leuliette’s translation is in admirably clear and 
good English.” —Azbder¢t Journal, 


‘* Professor Lobstein handles his theme with a thoroughly reverent spirit, 
and the book may be recommended to all who are in doubt as to this par- 
ticular dogma.” — Scotsman, 


‘‘ No one who reads this most scholarly and convincing volume will doubt 
the sincerity of the Professor's endeavour and aim; and most readers will 
gratefully own the notable success he has achieved.” —.S¢ Andrew. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY—Continued. 


Ill. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions 
of a Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am- 
Rhein in Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


Dr. P. T. Forsyth, Principal of Hackney College. —‘‘ A beautiful transla- 
tion of a beautiful book.” 

‘Tt is a book which will appeal to ministers who are anxious to preserve 
intellectual sincerity, and to thoughtful laymen who are turning over in their 
mind the deepest problems of religion. The author’s spirit thoughout the 
book reminds one of Martineau. The tone and style of the book are 
admirable.”—Dr. John Watson in Chrstzan Commonwealth, 

‘* Well worth translating and adding to the Crown Theological Library. 
It is a book of beautiful intention and most sincere aspiration.” — Hxposztory 
Times. 

‘¢ This is a notable and vital book, full of keen thought and sweet with 
the fragrance of true piety.” — Week's Survey. 

‘* This is a delightful book, for we have in it, not the result of scholar- 
ship, though that is sound and wide, but the faithful record of the victorious 
struggles of a religious genius with the spectres of a mind which assail every 
earnest and thoughtful man in this critical age. The book has one of the 
marks of true greatness—absolute sincerity. The entire courage, simplicity, 
and clearmindedness with which Wimmer faces the difficulties of modern 
religious thought enforce our admiration, and win our trust and sympathy.”’ 
—LExaminer. 


IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, 
and Mission. By Jean Réville, Professeur adjoint a la 
Faculté de Théologie Protestante de l’Université de Paris. 
Translated and edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 

‘«The book is a powerful, lucid and interesting restatement of the position 
of Protestantism in regard to modern advances in philosophy and science.” 
— Scotsman. 


‘¢We commend the book for its lucid style, vigorous reasoning, and 
spiritual aims.” —Christian Commonwealth. 


‘* Admirably translated and edited by Victor Leuliette ; is a book which 
will be of great value to all who are interested in the history of religious 
development.” —S7¢. Andrew. 

“An honest and earnest effort to vindicate the eternal place of religion 
in the life of man, and deserves all respect.” — Week’s Survey. 


V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Prof. W. Sanday, of Oxford, in an examination of the work, says: ‘I 
may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 


-in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits 


are recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion.” 

‘In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack. .. . 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they dis- 
play and for their elevation of tone and purpose.” —Lz¢erature. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY—Continued. 


Vol. VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg ; 
Author of ‘‘The Communion of the Christian with God.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


Two of the author’s shorter writings, with brief notes by the translators. 
One is on Ritschl, and discusses the Protestant notion of Christian Belief ; 
the other on Romanist versus Protestant Ethics, showing the fundamentally 
opposite conceptions of the moral law underlying recent Jesuit and Protestant 
views of truth-speaking or of conscience. An Appendix written for the last 
German edition deals with three replies. 


VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the 
Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of Israel. By John .P. Peters, (D.Dkectonmear 
St Michael’s Church, New York; author of ‘“Nippur, or 
Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 5S, 

The six lectures which constitute this book were originally delivered as 
Bond Lectures before the Bangor Theological Seminary in Bangor, Me., 
U.S.A. The following extract from a minute adopted by the faculty of 
that institution after the delivery of those lectures will show the impression 
which they made upon devout, earnest, and cultured men, professors in an 
orthodox Christian theological school :—‘‘ The broad and ripe scholarship, 
the fresh knowledge of details, the constructive temper, and the reverent 
Christian spirit which were always manifest, gave these lectures exceptional 
worth, not only for the student body, but for the large company of thought- 
ful people who heard them. We earnestly hope that these lectures will be 
published, for, while opinions may differ about some of the conclusions 
arrived at, we believe that the course is adapted to promote biblical 
scholarship, and that their expert knowledge and positive constructive 
tone give them exceptional value at the present time.” 

Other Volumes tn preparation. 


Vol. 


— 


THE HIBBERT, LECTURES 


Library Edition, demy 8vo, ros. 6d. per volume. Cheap Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). EVOLUTION OF 
THE IDEA OF GOD, ACCORDING TO AN- 
THROPOLOGY AND HISTORY. Translated by the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed.. (Hibbert Lectures, 1Sqm)aemcloen: 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). LECTURES ON THE REFOR- 
MATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN 
1TS RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND 
KNOWLEDGE. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1881.) 2nd Edition. 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 
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. THE HIBBERT LECTURES—Continued. 

DRUMMOND (Dr.). VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lectures 

on Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1894.) 10s. 6a. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


feAlCH (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON. THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON 
fare CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Fair- 
bairn. (Hibbert Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 62. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

/KUENEN (Dr. A.) LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
(The Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. tos. 6¢. Cheap 

/ Edition, 35. 62. 

MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
(ihe, Hibbert Lectures, 1892.) 2nd Edition. ~~ -8vo, ‘cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.) LECTURES ON THE IN- 
meOoP NCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Translated 
by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 
2nd Edition. ‘8vo, cloth. tos. 6¢@. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY, AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

.. Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. (Hibbert Lectures, 1880.) 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

RHYS (Prof. J... ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

REVILLE (Dr. A.) ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS 
OF MEXICO AND PERU. Translated by the Rey. 
P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 4th 
Edition. (Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, cloth tos. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 62. 

UPTON (Rev. C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. (Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6¢. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES—Continued. 
SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED. 


Comparative Religions. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE) ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 


RHYS DAVIDS (Prof. T. W.). ON INDIAN BUDDHISM. 


REVILLE (Prof. A). ON THE ANCIENT RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU. 


RHYS (Prof. J... CELTIC HEATHENDOM. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 


Philosophy of Religions. 


KUENEN (Prof. A.). NATIONAL RELIGIONS: AND UNI- 
VERSAL RELIGION. 


D’ALVIELLA (Count G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
IDEA OF GOD. 
L[iistory of Religions. 


RENAN (E.). THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTITUTIONS, 
THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME ON CHRIS- 
TIANITY, AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CATHO- 
LIC CHURCH. 


BEARD (C.). THE REFORMATION IN ITS RELATION TO 
MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. 


PFLEIDERER (Prof.0.). THE INFLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE 
PAUL ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


HATCH (Dr. E.). INFLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES 
UPON THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


MONTEFIORE (C.G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION ~ 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. 


Christianity and Present-Day Problems. 


UPTON (Prof. C. B.). THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
DRUMMOND (Principal JAS.). VIA, VERITAS, VITA. 
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AWPHABETICAL LIST. 


ALLIN (Rev. THOS.). UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
Poe HOPE OF ~FHE GOSPEL ON THE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, 
AND HOLY SCRIPTURE. With a Preface by Edna 
Lyall, and a Letter from Canon Wilberforce. — 8vo, cloth. 
Sewed, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


mALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). THE CON- 
TEMPORARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND 
INDIA. Translated from the French by the Rev. J. Moden. 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


— EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 12. 


ANNOTATED CATECHISM. A Manual of Natural Religion 
and Morality, with many practical details. 2nd Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Is. 


BARNABAS’ EPISTLE. In Greek, from the Sinaitic Manu- 
script of the Bible, with a Translation by S. Sharpe. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


BAUR (F.C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


== PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.).) THE UNIVERSAL CHRIST, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 12. 


BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author of ‘Creed and Life”). 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Lectures 


on Primary Questions. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version. 6th Edition of the Old, roth 
Edition of the New Testament. 8vo, roan. 55. See adso 
Testament. 


BEeEEeK (r.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
| See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


BROADBENT (The late Rev. T. P., B.A.). THIR- 
TEEN SERMONS, AN ESSAY, AND A FRAG- 
MENT. With a Prefatory Note by Rev. Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 


CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN). FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS IN GREEK. See Testament, New, p. 26. 


CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including “The 


Perfect Life,” with a Memoir. Centennial Edition.  4to 
Edition: ) Cloth2@7s.6d. ! 


CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). 2nd and greatly Revised 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


CLARK) S(ARCHD iAS.. DE SUCCESSION® 
APOSTOLICA NEC NON MISSIONE' ET 
JURISDICTIONE HIERARCHIZ: ANGLICANA: 
ET CATHOLICAE. 8vo. (Georgetown, Guiana.) Cloth, 


21S, 


— SEVEN AGES OF THE CHURCH; or, Exposi- 
tion of the Apocalypse. Sewed. is. 


COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP | 
in Ten Services for Morning and Evening. 32mo 
cloth. 1s. 6d@. Also in 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


CONWAY (MONCURE D.). CENTENARY HISTORY 
OF THE SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY 
With numerous Portraits, a facsimile of the original MS. of thi 
hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and Appendices. Crow1 
8vo, half-vellum, paper sides. 5s. 


CRITICAL REVIEW OF THEOLOGICAL ANI} 
PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. Edited by Prin 
cipal S. D. F. Salmond, F.E.I.S. Published bi-monthly. 15. 6a) 
net; 8s. 6d. per annum, post free. , 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAD 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 12. 


DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lecture 
delivered before the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor. See Crown Theological Library 
p. 10. See also Harnack, A., “Letter to Preuss. Jahrbiicher, 
p. 18. 


DOBSCHUTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE I} 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE. See Theological Translatio 
Library, New Series, p. 4. 


| 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 
DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Shesheth, p. 22. 


DRUMMOND (JAMES, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). AN 
INQUIRY INTO THE CHARACTER AND 
AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


‘* This is a valuable book, the work of a liberal theologian of distinction 
and great influence,” —Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, in Chréstian Commonwealth, 


** The book is not only learned, but also reverent and spiritual in tone, and 
ought to find its way into the libraries of students of all shades of belief, as a 
very notable attempt to solve one of the most important of New Testament 
problems,”’—Chrestzan World, 


‘Of the spirit in which Dr. Drummond approaches the study of this work 
of a master mind, of the completeness and arrangement of the material, and of 
the temper in which the argument is conducted, it is impossible to speak too 
highly.” —Scotsman. 


— VIA, VERITAS, VITA. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


—— PHILO JUDAUS. See p. 29. 


ECHOES OF HOLY THOUGHTS: Arranged as 
Private Meditations before a First Communion. 2nd 
Edition, with a Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thom. Printed 
with red lines. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. rs. 


EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


-—— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. See Theo- 


logical Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


FIGG (E. G.). ANALYSIS OF THEOLOGY, NATU- 
RAL AND REVEALED. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


FOUR GOSPELS GiB) AS. HISTORICAL) RE- 
CORDS. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


meLL (C.). THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles Gill. 2nd Edition. With Dissertations in answer 
forCriticism.. ovo, cloth. 12s. 


—-THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET. 
Translated from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
the late Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The 
Text corrected from his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 
8vo, cloth. 55. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


GOULD (Rev. S. BARING). LOST AND HOSTILE 
GOSPELS. An Account of the Toledoth Jesher, two Hebrew 
Gospels circulating in the Middle Ages, and Extant Fragments 
of the Gospels of the first Three Centuries of Petrine and Pauline 
Origin. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


HARNACK (ADOLF). MONASTICISM: Its Ideals 
and History; and THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. Two Lectures by Adolf Harnack. Trans- 
lated into English by E. E. Kellett, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, 
Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. . | 


‘The lectures impart to these old subjects a new and vivid interest whick 
cannot but win this faithful version many admiring readers.” —Scotsman, : 
‘‘One might read all the ponderous volumes of Montalembert without 
obtaining so clear a view or so rare a judgment of this immense subject as are 
offered in these luminous pages. . . . The translation is excellent, and give: 
us Harnack in pure and vigorous English.” —Christian World. | 
—— LETTER to the “Preussische Jahrbiicher” on the 
German Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s 
Lectures on ‘‘ Babel and Bible.” Translated into Englist 

by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 6d. net. | 


| 
| 
— HISTORY OF DOGMA. See Theological Translation 

Library, New Series, p. 5. : 


—— WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? See Theological Transla 
tion Library, New Series, p. 6. 4éso Crown ‘Theologica 
Library, p. 11. See Saunders (T. B.), “ Professor Harnacl 
and. his. Oxford: Critics,” p25e0= 


— EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THEI 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. See Theologica 
Translation Library, p. 5. 


HATCH: (Rev. Dr.). LECTURES. ON (THEW Ig 
FLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGE; 
UPON THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See Th 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) HISTORY OF THE NEV 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Apostle 
Translated by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by M) 
Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. (Uniform with th 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series.) 


——NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. The Times of Jesu 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. | 


HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: 


Genesis. 2nd Edition. 16mo, cloth. Is. 6a. 
Psalms. 16mo, cloth. Is. 

Isaiah. 16mo, cloth. Is, 

Job. 16mo, cloth, Is. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


'HENSLOW (Rev. G.). THE ARGUMENT OF 
ADAPTATION ; or, Natural Theology reconsidered. 


8vo, cloth. 1s. 


1 SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS ; 
or, The Garden of God. 8vo, cloth. ts. 


'— THE AT-ONE-MENT;; or, The Gospel of Recon- 
ciliation. 8vo, cloth. rs. 


@— CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, 


cloth. ts. 


HERFORD (R. TRAVERS, B.A.). CHRISTIANITY 
: IN TALMUD AND MIDRASH. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


18s. net. 


CONTENTS :—Introduction. Division I. Passages from 
the Rabbinical Literature: A. Passages relating to Jesus. 
B. Passages relating to Minim, Minuth. Division II. General 
Results. Appendix containing the Original Texts of the 
Passages translated. Indices. 

‘* His book (if he is right in his identification of the Minim) is a history of 
Judaising Christianity—the first independent and competent history written in 
English,”—LZxposetory Times. 

“Tt must become at once the standard authority on its subject.”—J/an- 
chester Guardian. 


‘It is no exaggeration to say that it will prove indispensable not only to 
scholars interested in Talmudic literature, but to all who study the subject of 
the.evangelical tradition. It will introduce the reader into a new world— 
that of Jewish thought in the centuries after Christ.”—Camébridge Review. 


HERRMANN (W.). THE COMMUNION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 6. 


i— FAITH AND MORALS. Se Crown Theological 
| Library, p. 12. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Re- 
_ ligion, Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. 
Jacks and G. Dawes Hicks. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 856 pp. 
Voleteoo4epp.. Cloth. Each 12s5.-6d: net. Annual Sub- 
scription, 1os. post free. 


HOERNING (Dr. _ R.). THE KARAITE MSS., 
BRITISH MUSEUM. The Karaite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) 
in Forty-two Autotype Facsimiles, with a Transcription in 
ordinary Arabic type. ‘Together with Descriptions and Colla- 
tion of that and five other MSS. of portions of the Hebrew 
Bible in Arabic characters in the same Collection. Royal 4to, 
cloth, gilt top. 205. 
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HOPPS (Rev. J. PAGE). PILGRIM SONGS. With two 


Portraits. 35. 


-—- SERMONS OF SYMPATHY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. 


-—— TWENTY SERMONS FOR OUR DAY.  8vo, 


cloth.) 2s. 


—_ THE BIBLE. FOR BEGINNERS 29 \claepeeas 


Old Testament. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


——. BIBLE READINGS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 
AND THE HOME (106). 1s. 6d. 


—— DEATH A DELUSION: with an Account of some 
Personal Experiences on the Border-land between 
Sense and Soul. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. net. 


—— PERSONAL PRAYERS. ‘Twenty in number. Bound 
in grey and gold. Is. 


— - THE LIFE OF JESUS. Re-written for Young Disciples. 
5th Edition. Richly bound as a gift-book. rs. 


——  SPIRIT-LIFE IN GOD THE SPIRIT: A Medi- 
tation on God and Immortality. 1s. 


—— FIRST PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION AND 
MORALITY. Twenty Lectures, mainly for the Young. 1s. 


——SERMONS OF LIFE AND LOVE. Oblong 8vo, 
cloth gilt.” j2s5-net, | 


HORTON (J.).) MY SEARCH FOR TRUTH, AND. 
WHAT I FOUND. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


JOHNSON (EDWIN, M.A). THE RISE OF 
CHRISTENDOM. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— ANTIQUA MATER: A Study of Christian Origins. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


___THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURED 


Svo, cloth? 7 a5s.énet. 


JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). HYMNS OF DUTY 
AND FAITH. Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Fcap. 8vo, | 
cloth. 2nd Edition. 35. 6d. | 


—— CHANTS, PSALMS, AND CANTICLES. Selected 
and Pointed for Chanting. 18mo, cloth. ts, 6d. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). ANTHEMS. With 


Indexes and References to the Music. 18mo, cloth. ts. 3d. 


— THE CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. Together in 


Eevoiacloth:; 2s. 


— A BOOK OF PRAYER. In Thirty Orders of Worship, 
with Additional Prayers and Thanksgivings. 18mo, cloth. 


2s.6d@. With Chants, in 1 vol. 18mo, cloth. 35. 


BAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Supplement to the Translation of 
the Old Testament.” By E. Kautzsch, Professor of Theology 
at the University of Halle. Edited by the Author. Translated 
by John Taylor, D.Lit., M.A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 

‘‘This English translation . . . is likely to prove very acceptable to 


all those students who desire to see for themselves the view taken by the 
‘higher critics’ of the growth of the Old Testament.”—7he Guardian. 


** Dr. Taylor has rendered a great service to the English readers by 
his excellent translation of this important work.” —Ar¢tesh Weekly. 


‘* As to matter, it is the work of a scholar who is not afraid of results 
suggested by fair research, but who never grasps at novelties merely for 
the sake of originality. In style and language, the book reads more like an 
original than a translation; an original, too, which in its terseness of 
expression has escaped the prolix obscurity so commonly complained of in 
the writings of the author’s country.” —Church Gazette. 


“ ‘A brief yet comprehensive statement of critical opinion respecting the 
order and origin of the Old Testament books.”—AMethodist Times. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. See 
Pp. 35: 

KIRK (R. S.). SIDE-LIGHTS ON GREAT .PROB- 
LEMS OF HUMAN INTEREST. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Ss 


KITTEL (R:). HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 


mUENEN (Dr. A:). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
AND UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. See The Hibbert 


Pecpares; p.. 13. 


Hee RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL 
OF THE JEWISH STATE. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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LOBSTEIN (P.). THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN 
BIRTH OF CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, 
DLO: 


MACAN (R. W.) THE RESURRECTION OF 
JESUS CHRIST. An Essay in Three Chapters. 8vo,~ 
cloth, 75s. 


MACKAY (R. W.). SKETCH OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


MALAN (Rev. Dr. S. C.). ORIGINAL NOTES ON 
THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. According to the 
Authorised Version. Vol. I, Chaps. ito x. 8vo, cloth @i2s, 
Vol. 11., Chaps. xi. to xx. 8vo, cloth: 412s. Vole. iaaG Gama 
XX1LO.XXXL Ee OVOMC Ota es: 


See also p. 36. 


MARCHANT (JAMES). THEORIES OF THE RE- 
SURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo, 


stiff covers, 2s. net; superior cloth binding, 35. 


MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES). THE RELATION 
BETWEEN ETHICS AND Re An 


Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


—— MODERN MATERIALISM: Its Attitude towards 
Theology. A Critique and Defence. 8vo, sewed. 25. 6d. 


MARTINEAU (Prof. RUSSELL). THE ROOTS OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN MOSAISM. 8vo, sewed. 1s. 


MARTYN (Rev. H. J.).. FOR.CHRIST ANDSTHe 
TRUTH. 8vo, cloth. 55. Cheap Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED SBYS ie 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS., with a Translation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 
Sewed sa 135: 


NESTLE (E.). INTRODUCTION TO THE TEX- 
TUAL CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, New 
Series D.e7: 
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PERRIN (R. S.). RELIGION OF PHILOSOPHY 

(THE); or, The Unification of Knowledge: A Com- 
parison of the Chief Philosophical and Religious 
Systems of the World. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 


PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS. 8vo, buckram. 


ES. net, 


PETERS (JOHN P.). EARLY HEBREW STORY. 
A Study of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background 
of the Legends of Israel. See Crown Theological Library, p. r2. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
PEVUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL-ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF .CHRISTIANITY. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


— PAULINISM: A Contribution to the History of 
Primitive Christianity. See Theological Translation Lib- 
rary, Old Series, p. 9. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 
OF ITS HISTORY. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 9. 


PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST GOSPEL. 
By an Agnostic. 8vo, cloth. 14s. 


POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIZVAL THOUGHT IN 
THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, 


PRINCE (J. DYNELEY, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the New York University). A CRITI- 
CAL COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
DANIEL. Designed especially for Students of the English 
Bible. Demy 8vo, cloth. 9s. net. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, Old 
merles. 0.) Gs 


RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 
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RENOUF (P.: LE PAGE). ON THE REEIGION 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


REVILLE (A.). THE SONG OF SONGS, commonly 
called the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle.  Trans- 
lated from the French. Crown 8vo, cloth. 15s. 6d. 


— ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO AND 
PERU. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


-——- PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 


Pao 


REVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


See also Sabatier’s “‘ Religions of Authority and Religion of the 
Spitit, spsa- | 


RHYS (J.) ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION. AS. ILLUSTRATED BY SCE 
HEATHENDOM. Sce Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


RIX (HERBERT). A DAWNING FAITH; or, The 
World as a Spiritual Organism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A., B.D.). A STUDY OF THE 
SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. end Edition. 
Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOS- 
PEL. A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


SABATIER (AUGUSTE) THE RELIGIONS OF 
AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
SPIRIT. With a Memoir by Professor J. Réville. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 4. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr.) PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


—- CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and. Compiled. 


t8mo, cloth. 15. 6d. 
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SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
1s-0d, net; 

‘* It gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece 
of controversial writing, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested 
in modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private pre- 
possessions incline them.’’— Scotsman. 

**Mr. Saunders writes with sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ‘ Harnack and his Critics’ will do well to read his 
comments.” —Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


SAVAGE (M. J.) BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. See Hibbert Lectures, 
Deai3. 

SCHRADER (E.).. CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 


AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SeVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch): THE SIXTH 
BeOm Oty bint Se eR CTED .LETTERS OF 
SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the 
Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and 
translated by E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol, II. 
Piraustation), Part:1. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net, = Vol. I. 
(Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 42s. net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 38. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Ap- 
pendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, 
eloth:) 45. 6d. 


—— CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED 
ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 2nd Edition. t12mo, cloth. rs. 6d. 


— SHORT NOTES TO ACCOMPANY A REVISED 
TRANSLATION OF THE HEBREW SCRIP- 
TURES. t12mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


SMITH (H. W., Compiled by). MODERN THOUGHTS 
ON RELIGION AND CULTURE. A Collection of 
the Recorded Beliefs and Aspirations of Leaders of Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century, especially Illustrating the Transforming 
Influence of Science on Religion and Morals. 340 pages. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. See also p. 30. 
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SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT. 
MY CHILDREN. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3:35.62. 


THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix—a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 


TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES). AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to 
the First Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH 
IN ECCLES. XIL DISCUSSED AND Eiia. 
ALLY INTERPRETED. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J.) THE MASSORETIC TEXT 
AND THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE 
BOOK OF MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


See also Kautzsch, ‘ Outline,” p. 21. > 


TEN. SERVICES ‘OF’ -PUBLIC PRAVER ewig 
Special Collects. 8vo, cloth, 35.; or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


—— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 62. 
— PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 


svoscloth; 25. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in 
Substance from the Common Prayer for Christian 
Worship, with a few Additional Prayers for Particular 
Days. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6¢.; or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 


TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C.). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. 3 vols. 8vo. 


FOS net. 


— CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.). 
THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. 
Arranged in parallel columns. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 
S¥O~scloth. ‘ss. net: 


UPTON (C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 
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VICKERS (J... THE REAL JESUS: A Review of His 
Life, Character, and Death, from a Jewish Stand- 
point. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


— THE CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth.,235.- 6d; 


VIZARD (P. E.). PRAYERS, NEW AND OLD. New 
Edition. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Crown 8vo, buck- 
Pains - 1S. net. 


VOYSEY (Rev. C.). THE TESTIMONY OF THE 
FOUR GOSPELS CONCERNING JESUS 
CHRIST. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


— THE SLING AND THE STONE. Vol. VII. On 
Prophecy. 8vo, cloth. 5s. Vol. VIII. On the Lord’s Prayer, 
pyOemcloths 3971 6a))) Volt EX. +¢Ehe ‘Fatherhodd:..of God. 
Senmon onthe -Mount,.éeten) Svo,.clothy 9s. 62/5) Vol. X. 
Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, etc. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. 


—  THEISM; or, The Religion of Common Sense. 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


— THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 8vo, 
Po recloth. 25. 62: 


— FAMILY PRAYERS. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. 3rd Edition. 12mo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 


WEIR (T. H., B.D.) A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
55. ; cloth, 6s. 


WEIZSACKER (C. VON). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


2 vols. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, 
Pp. 7- 


WERNLE (PAUL). THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols. 8vo. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 3. 
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WICKSTEED>:(Rev. P.H.). THE ECCLESIASTIG#as 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with 
Special Reference to the Position and Pros- 
pects of the Modern School of Theology. A Report 
presented to the Hibbert Trustees, and published by their 
direction. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: 
Confessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. 


WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.) BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo. 
a5. 64, 


—— BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a 
critically revised Text, various Readings, including a new 
Collation of ‘Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical 
and Critical Commentary ; to which is appended the Chaldee 
Targum. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. 
A new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, 
Wate, etc) wicvo. cloth anos. 


— WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT>? or, A Lost 
Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen’s College, 
Oxford; Headmaster Queen’s College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
““A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job.” 8vo, art 
linen. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (Rev. J... GROUNDS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF RELIGION. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 


ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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BACON (ROGER), THE “OPUS MAJUS” OF. 
Edited, with Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry 
Bridges, Fellow of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College. Complete in 3 vols., 315. 6¢,; Vol. III. sold 
separately, 75. 62. 


BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF AN- 
ARCHY AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 


8vo, parchment. 5s. 
— THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 5s. 
—— [HE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 


Crown 8vo, parchment. 4s. 


COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYN- 
wie LIC PHILOSOPHY. ‘By EF Howard: Collins. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 4th Edition. The Syn- 
thetic Philosophy Completed. 8vo, cloth. ats. 


DENNYS (EDWARD N.).- THE ALPHA; or, The 
First Mental Principle and Truth-Guide to General 
Well-Being and Progress: A Revelation but no 
Mystery. 6th Edition. With a Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 

DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDA:US; or, The Jewish 

- Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Com- 
pletion. By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Man- 
chester New College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. ats. 


HALL (LEONARD, M.A.). MAN, THE MICROCOSM. 
Part I. The Nature of Man. Stiff wrapper. 2s. 6d. 


—— THE EVOLUTION OF CONSCIOUSNESS. Demy 


soVvO--Cl0th. .35. net. 


HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERI- 
ENCE. An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 
8vo, sewed. 25. 


-— THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


~LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics 
of Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


—-— METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return 
to Dualism. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo,:cloth. 6s. 
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MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITI- 
CAL DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of 
Money as the measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, 
viewed from the Principles of Natural Philosophy and Juris- 
prudence, in refutation of Economic Dogmas. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. 


MIND: A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philo- 
sophy. Nos. 1-64. 1876-90. 8vo, each 3s. Vols. III.— 
XVI. in cloth, each 13s. New Series, Nos. 1-32, each 35. ; 
33 and after, qs. Vols-I-=VIII., each 135. , Vols DG ae 
each 17s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


PIKLER QJUL.). THE PSYCHOLOGY “ORV ie 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I. 
8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Proceedings. Vol. 1. 4 Nos., 1890-91. 8vo. 
125.' Discontinued after. Vol. III: Part” 2. .8Orseacimet ar. 
separately.. Vol. I, No. 1, 125. .6¢.; No, .2,.25s80¢ sme 
Part 1, 1s. 6¢.; Part 2, 25.; No. 4,-Part 1, 1s Gast ances 
2s. Vol: i; No.-1,° Part 1, 15. 62.3" Part}2,S2se—eN cae 
Part 1, 1s; 6d,; Part 2, 2s) ;> Novi3,” Part-1p02 sone eee 
Vol. III. Part i; 2s. 6¢.; Part- 2,25. “NEW =SE Riise ort 
I-III. Demy 8vo, cloth, each ros. 6d. net. 


ROBERTSON (G. C.). PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS 
OF GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON, Grote Pro- 
fessor of Mind and Logic, University College, London. 
With a Memoir. Edited by Alexander Bain, LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Logic, Aberdeen, and T. Whittaker, B.A. (Oxon.). 
With Portrait. Med. 8vo, cloth. 9s. net. 


SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION, “svc; ciotnaaes 


— THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES 
FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORY. Vols. I.-VI., each 4s. 2d. net. 


SMITH (H. W.). MODERN THOUGHTS ON LIFE 
AND CONDUCT. A Collection of above 400 Extracts, 
designed to bring into prominence the permanent elements 
which go to make and improve our social life. Selected and 
compiled by H. W. Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. An 
Edition, extra gilt, printed on antique paper. 75. 6d. 
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SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 55. net. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. Green buckram, gilt top. 


28s, net. 


~ Tt is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interesting, 
and certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling better, 
wiser, and humbler for having thus hastily read it.” —Academy, 


‘Tt is a book for all men and for all time. In its pages the thinker may 
trace, step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet 
will find not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibly surprising vein of 
sympathy. The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory, 
and the man of practice will find alike, within the covers of these two 
massive volumes, an almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive 
thought. There is suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an 
almost indefinable fascination—whether it be due to the mere intrinsic 
beauty of the picture itself, or to the dignity of its execution, or to the sense 
of its almost laborious faithfulness, or to the combined attraction of all 
three.” — St James’s Gazette, 


— A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 


Vol. I. FIRST PRINCIPLES. 11th Thousand, with an Appendix 
and a Portrait. Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, buckram, 


75. Od. 


Vols. II. and III THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 6th 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols. I. and II. 
18s, each, 


Vols. IV. and V. THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
5th Thousand. 2vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 


Vol. VI. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 
Part 1, The Data of Sociology; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 


cloth, 21s. 
Vol. VII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. II. 


Part 4, Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions, 3rd 
Thousand, 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


Vol. VIII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. III. 
Part 6, Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 8, 
Industrial Institutions, 2nd Thousand, 8vo, cloth. 16s. 


Vol. IX. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. I. Part 1, 
The Data of Ethics; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The Ethics 
of Individual Life, 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


Vol, X. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. . Vol. II. Part 4, 


Justice; Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive Beneficence ; 
Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6a. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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Also to be had esr 


SPENCER (HERBERT). ECCLESIASTICAL IN- 
STITUTIONS. Being Part 6 of the Principles of Sociology. 
2nd Thousand, 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


— JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 2nd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


Other Works. 


— THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition 
(21st thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 


—— EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
7th Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 6s. The same, cheaper Edition. 
41st Thousand. t12mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


—— ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A 
new Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. (Each tos.) 30s. 


— SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 
“The. .Man v.-The State.” — > ovo,-clothaas10° 


— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in library binding. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


— FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
— THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14th Thousand. 


Sewed. Is. 


— A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 
Sewed. 6d. 


— REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 62. 


— THE INADEQUACY OF NATURAL SELEC- 
TION. Sewed. 6d. 


— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY ; or, Groups of Soci- 
ological Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 


No. 1. English. 18s. 

No. 2. Ancient American Races. 16s. 

No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 18s. 
No. 4. African Races. 16s. 

No. 5. Asiatic Races. 18s. 

No. 6. American Races. | 18s. 

No. 7. Hebrews and Pheenicians. 21s. 

No. 8. The French Civilisation. 30s. 


LVew volumes in preparation. 
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SoreNCER (HERBERT). COLLINS (F. H.). AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. Howard Collins, Being a Digest of Mr Herbert 
Spencer’s Works. 4th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy 
Completed. With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 
218: 


Pe ORE Yio.) HERBERT SPENCER’S THEORY 
OF RELIGION AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 


8vo, sewed. Is. 


— — A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM 
THE EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Demy 8vo, 


sewed, Is. 


— THOMPSON (D.G.). HERBERT SPENCER: His 
Life, Writings, and Philosophy. By Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson, Author of ‘A System of Psychology,” ‘‘ The Pro- 
blem of Evil,” “The Religious Sentiments of the Huran 
Nine. “etc. - is, 


SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, 
and Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor 
Knight, of St Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 

’ LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 

With many Illustrations. 8vo, sewed. 45. 2d. each net. Vol. 

Peticoo2—-93, 100 pages. Vol. II. 1894, 124. pages. Vol. IIT. 

proopu tr onpaves.,. Vol. iV. .1396,; 141 “pages, _ Vol. -V., 1897, 
to5 pages. Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 


WUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHO- 
LOGY. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan 
University. znd Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, and 
History. 


ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF HALA- 
YUDHA. A Sanskrit Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edited, with 4 
Sanskrit-English Glossary (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht. 8vo, 
cloth. (Published atgrass)) mato. 


BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTO- 
MATHY AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca 
cum Lexico). 2 vols in 1. 8vo, cloth boards. 7s. 6d. 
I. Chrestomathia, separately. Sewed. 35. 


BRUNNOW. CHRESTOMATHY OF ARABIC 
PROSE PIECES. Compiled for use with Socin’s Grammar. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS) LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 12. 


DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. 
With Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Trans- 


lated by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown $8vo, 
cloth. 15s. 


— THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
elothsue4s. 


— BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Library, 


Pp: Io. 


DIETTRICH (GUSTAV). DIE MASSORAH DER 
OSTLICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN 


IHREN ANGABEN ZUM PROPHETEN JESAIA - 


nach fiinf Handschriften des British Museum in Ver- 
bindung mit zwei Tractaten tiber Accente. Sewed. 
Ss 10g anlet 


DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in 
the Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, 
by Dr. H, Oldenbers,? 8vo, cloth, sors: 


The ‘‘ Dipavamsa” is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; 
it contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church, 
of the conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient 
history of Ceylon. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor 
of Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 18s. 


EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. S8vo, cloth. 5s. 


-FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D.) A MOSLEM 
| PRESENT. Part I, containing the famous poem of 
Al-Busaree. With an English Version and Notes. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


— AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Seven 
Suspended Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4d. 


FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols. 8 and 9, p. 48. 


FRANKFURTER (Dr. O.).. HANDBOOK OF PALI: 
Being an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and 
a Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 


FUERST (Dr. JUL.) HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
EEXICON FO THE OLD TESTAMENT: sth 
Edition, improved and enlarged. Translated by Rey. Dr. 
Samuel Davidson. Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HARDY (R. SPENCE), MANUAL OF BUDDHISM 
| IN ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated 
rom Singhalese MSS. 2nd Edition, with a complete Index 
and Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HEBREW TEXTS. Large type. 16mo, cloth. 


Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch’s Text.) 1s. 6d. 
Psalms. Is, 

Job. 1s. 

Isaiah. Is. 


INGLIS (Rev. JOHN). ANEITYUMESE AND ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY. In 2 parts. Also Outlines of 


Grammar. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


mENNEDY- (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO 
BIBLICAL HEBREW, presenting Graduated In- 
struction in the Language of the Old Testament. 
By James Kennedy, B.D., Acting Librarian in the New College, 
and one of the additional Examiners in Divinity at the Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


—— STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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KORAN. THE OORAN: with the Commentary of 
the Iman Aboo Al-Qasin Mahmood Bin O’mar Al- 
Zamakhshari, entitled ‘‘The Kashshaf ’an Haqaiq 
al-Tanzil.” Edited by W. Nassau Lees and Khadim Hosain 
and Abd al-Hayi. Complete in 6 parts or 2 vols. Royal 4to, 
sewed. Calcutta, £,3 net. ; 


LYALL (C. J.. M.A., K.C.LE.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POERY, ‘CHIEFLY PRA:-ISLAMIC. Translations, 
with an Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 4to, cloth. tos. 6d. 


MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh 
Alcharizi. Edited from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
Thomas Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 35. 


MALAN (Rev. Dr. S. C.). THE BOOK OF ADAM 
AND EVE, also called The Conflict of Adam and Eve 
with Satan. A Book of the early Eastern Church. Trans- 
lated from the Ethiopic, with Notes from the Kufale, Talmud, 
Midrashim, and other Eastern Works. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— NOTES ON THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. See 


D:, 228 


MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogues between 
King Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. 
The Pali Text, edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 
ats. See also “ Pali Miscellany.” 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. See p. 22. 


MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian— 
English—German). By W. Muss-Arnolt. To be completed 
in about 15 parts. Parts I. to XIV., each 5s. net. 


NOELDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages in the University of Strassburg). SYRIAC 


GRAMMAR. Translated from the German by Rev. James — 


AgGnichton,; Pip aa Ssenet. 


— DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI- | 


CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 


further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and | 


Babylonia. Vols. I. to III. 4to, cloth. Each 28s. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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_OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his 
Doctrine, his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin. Translated by W. Hoey, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth gilt. 18s. 


PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The 
Introductory Part of the Milinda Panho, with an English 
Translation and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 


PLATTS (J. T.).. A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), 
Teacher of Persian in the University of Oxford ; late Inspector 
of Schools in the Central Provinces of India. Part I. Accidence. 
Broad crown 8vo._ tos. 6d. 


meNOUr (Pr. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON’ THE 
RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert 
Lectures, p. 13. 


SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF 
SHAIK SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the 
Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 
Povo, cloth. 155. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.)) LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGIONS OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND 
SYRIA. See the Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
BONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT.: See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES 
IN THE BRITISH WAG eae DESCRIBED. 8vo, 
cloth. 25. 6d. 


SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTUH AL-HABASHAH; or, 
The Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinab al Din Ahmad 
B. ‘Abd al Kadir B. Salim B. ‘Uthman. Edited, from an 
Piabiemis.,. by..5.,. Arthur <Strong: | »Part) I (1 8vo, ‘sewed. 
36--net. 


Sere eG.) THE PHONETIC VALUES OF THE 
CUNEIFORM CHARACTERS. Imperial 8vo, sewed. 
25.00, 


SOCIN (Dr. A.). ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms, 
Literature, Exercises, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. ‘Translated 
from the 3rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. 
Kennedy, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 62. 


— KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN 
EXERCISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. | Sewed. 
rs. Od. 
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—— 


SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX 
TO THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. 
With short explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are 
not sold separately, at 7s. 6d. per part net. Part I. just ready. 


STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The tiuhera 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A., 
SEesDa20. 


» TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. L£stablished 
for the purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly 
preserved in the British Museum. 


Volumes already tssued— 


THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, 
in the Select Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. 
Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. 
Text, Parts I. and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and 
[Te so4s.enet: 


In the Press— 


THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 
Crum. 


A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 


TURPIE®* (Dr. De) McC). MANUAL OF THE 
CHALDEE LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the 
Biblical Chaldee and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cloth. 7s. 


VINAYA PITAKAM: One of the principal Buddhist 
Holy Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr H. Oldenberg. 5 
vols. 8vo, cloth. Each ars, 


WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE 
RIGVEDA: An Essay. 8vo,cloth. 55. 
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IV. Modern Languages and Literature. 


A complete list of Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Educational Publi- 
cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 


ABBOTSFORD SERIES. OF THE SCOTTISH 
POETS. Edited by George Eyre-Todd. I. Early Scottish 
Poetry; II. Medizval Scottish Poetry; III. Scottish Poetry 
Of the Sixteenth Century. Price of each vol., 3s. 6d¢.; large 
paper, 5s. net. IV. Scottish Ballad Poetry. 5,.; large paper, 
half-morocco, Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. net. V. Scottish Poetry 
of the Seventeenth Century. 5,5.; large paper, half-morocco, 
oxourene, 7s. 62. net. Vol. VI. ‘Scottish Poetry of the 
Kighteenth Century. Vol. I. 35. 6d.; large paper, half- 
Maorocco, oxputghe, ss.net..- Vol. II. cloth, 5s.; large 
paper, half-morocco, 7s. 6d. net. 


ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN 
NOVELS. Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. 
Perowne, M.A. 


This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
preparing for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
Examinations—in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their 
French and German. The notes are as concise as possible, with an 
occasional etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books 
selected being by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of 
most modern French and German. 


‘LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merimée. 
25. 6d. 


‘*A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. 
The Editors deserve to be congratulated.” —NVatzonal Observer. 

‘¢The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise any one, 
whether candidate or lay, to purchase the volume of Merimée.”—/ournal of 
Lducation, 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 


‘*The books are well got up, and in Vaz//ante an excellent choice has 
been made.” — Guardian. 

** The notes are few and brief, but all are helpful. The story itself is a 
delightful one.” —Scotsman, 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZAR- 
ENA DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 33. 


‘“The two stories by Johannes v. Dewall are well suited for their 
purpose ; the style and diction are not too difficult for those whose ac- 
quaintance with German is not extensive, and ample explanatory annotation 
is provided.— Saturday Review. 

‘Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy.” Educational Times. 
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ARMY SERIES—Continued. 
CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 


‘These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lund, 
originally contributed by their author to the /Zgavo. Written at fever heat 


immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet’s power in many ~ 


ways at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend—we 
urge all readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present 
one is both good and cheap. ‘The paper is excellent, and the type clear and 
bold. . . . A neat map of Paris will assist the reader in following the 
movement of the stories.” — Zhe Schoolmaster. 

‘The choice is an exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent.” 
— Guardian, 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. 3s. 


‘‘ The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military 
flavour, they are models of style.” —Scotsman. 


ATKINSON (ROBERT, M.A., LL.D.). THE PAS- 
SIONS AND HOMILIES FROM LEABHAR 
BREAC. With an Introductory Lecture on Irish Lexico- 
graphy. 958 pp. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. II. 8vo, sewed. 
Pages 1-34 out of print; pages 35-958, 6s. 


BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 


Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
Svo, clothas ys. 6d: 


BOIELLE (JAS.).. FRENCH COMPOSITION 
THROUGH LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. 
Edited, with Notes, Hints, and Introduction, by the late James 
Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College, etc. etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. 
Frederick. the “Great. . 3s. / Vol. IL. Warren) Galastingsmmeess. 
Vol: It). Lord Clive 3s: 


See Victor Hugo, ‘‘ Les Misérables” and “ Notre Dame.” 


BOOK OF BALLYMOTE (THE). A Collection of Pieces in 
the Irish Language, dating from the end of the Fourteenth Century. 
Now published in Photo-Lithographyfrom the Original Manuscript 
in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduction, 
Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
University of Dublin; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. 

The Book of Ballymote contains numerous articles of interest to the 
scholar and to the antiquary. The original portion consists of—Genea- 
logical Lists ; Histories and Legends; a fragment of the Brehon Laws; a 
copy of the Dixdsenchas ; Treatise on Grammatical Topics, etc. The other 
portion contains translations from Latin originals: the Destruction of Troy, 


the Wandering of Ulysses, the Story of the Aineid, and the Life of Alexander | 


the Great. 


In imperial folio, reproduced by Photo-Lithography. Half- : 


morocco, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £5, 5s. (200 copies only 
printed). 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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BOOK OF LEINSTER (THE), sometime called The 


Book of Glendalough. A Collection of Pieces in the 
Irish Language, compiled in part about the middle of 
the Twelfth Century. From the original MS. in Trinity 
College, Dublin. With Introduction, Analysis of Contents, 
and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the University of 
Dublin; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. In 
imperial folio, on toned paper, with a Photograph of a page 
of the Original. Half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £6, 6s. 
(200 copies only printed). 


DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers 
and Naval Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. 
Britannia, Dartmouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and 
considerably enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, 
Cloths. 75, 6d. net. 


EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAM- 
MAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an 
Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. For 
the use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By G. Eugene- 
Fasnacht, late French Master, Westminster School. 22nd 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; or 
separately, Grammar, 3s.; Exercises, 25. 62. 


GOETHE (W. v.) ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educa- 


tional Catalogue. 


HOGAN (E.). CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. 
With Preface, Translation, and Indices; also a Treatise on 
Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index 
Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘“‘Grammatica Celtica.” ‘Todd Lecture 
Berics VolLV., Svo, sewed. 35. 6d. 


— THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS 
AIDS TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF 
IRISH TEXTS AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., 
F.R.U.I1., M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of 
Celtic Languages. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. V. 2s. 6d. 


— THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. 
BREAC. Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. 
-Todd Lecture Series, Vol. VI. 2s. 6d. 


HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISERABLES: Les Prin- 
cipaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. 
Boielle. 2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 6a. 
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HUGO (VICTOR). NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 
Adapted for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late 
J. Boielle.. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 


LARSEN (A.). DANISH, NORWEGIAN, AND 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Third Revised and En- 
larged Edition. 688 pp. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. 
12s. 6d. 


LEABHAR BREAC. The “Speckled Book,” otherwise styled, 
“The Great Book of Dun Doighre”: a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. “The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved” (G. Fetrie). Now first published, 
from the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. 
In imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf, £4, 4s. 
(200 copies only printed.) 


LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about A.D. 1100; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments—not 
ecclesiastical—of ancient Ireland; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio, on toned 
paper, half-calf. £3, 3s. (200 copies only printed.) 


LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. tos. 6d. 


MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 4s. net. 
See also Williams. 


NIBELUNGENLIED. “The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise “The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (1.- 
XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth. 425. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish 
Text; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. Each vol. 21s. 


OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). CAPE DUTCH. Phrases 
and Dialogues, with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Poitier (VV. B.A) A SHORT. SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


ROG f(r.) F.), “ANY INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


Peo rRol oLEPS. IN FRENCH HISTORY, 
LITERATURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candi- 
dates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations, 
the various. Universities Local Examinations, and the Army 
Examinations. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


See also Voltaire. 


ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. 


New Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. 1s. 6d. 


BerivererR, (Fr. VON) THE BALLADS -AND 


SHORTER POEMS. Translated into English Verse 
by Gilbert Clark. 'Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


— ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational Catalogue. 
STOKES (WHITLEY). OLD IRISH GLOSSARIES. 


Cormac’s Glossary. O’Davoran’s Glossary. A Glossary to the 
Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Index. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


—~MIDDLE-BRETON HOURS. Edited, with a Transla- 
tion and Glossary. 8vo, boards. 8s. 6d. 


—— THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. A Mystery 
in Ancient Cornish. Edited, with Translations and Notes. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— ON THE FELIRE OF GENGUS. Vol. I. Part 1. 
Trans. R.J.A.’s Irish MSS. Series. 4to, sewed. 6s. 


—— THE LIFE OF ST. MERIASEK. A Cornish Drama. 
Edited, with Translation and Notes. Royal 8vo. One 8vo 
facsimile. Cloth. 55. 


—  BRETON GLOSSES AT ORLEANS. Edited by 


W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. Us. 


—  SALTAIR NA RAUN. A Collection of Middle Irish 
Poems. Edited by W. Stokes. 4to. 45. 6d. 


—- OLD IRISH GLOSSES AT WUERZBURG AND 
CARLSRUHE. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6a. 
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SULLIVAN: (W.-K); > CELTIC]STUDIES Sena 
THE GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on 
the Roots, Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of 
Nouns in the Indo-European Languages. $8vo, cloth. tos. 


TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)— 


Vol. I. Part 1. MESCA ULAD;; or, The Intoxications of the 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M. Hennesy. 
8vo, sewed. Is. 6d. 


Vol. II. LEABHAR BREAC, PASSIONS AND HOMILIES 
FROM. Irish Text, Translation, and Glossary, with Lecture on Irish 
Lexicography, by Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth. Part 1, pages 1-34, out 
of print. Part 2, pages 35-958, 6s. 


Vol. II. THE CODEX PALATINO-VATICANUS. No. 83o. 
Texts, Translations, and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D.D. 8vo, sewed. 
25.00. 


Vol. IV. CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With Preface, 
Translation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supple- 
ment to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘‘Grammatica Celtica.” By E. 
Hogan. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 


Vol. V. THE LATIN LIVES. OF THE SAINTS iSee7o> 
TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS AND 
THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By 
Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I., M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd 
Professor of the Celtic Languages. 25. 6d. 


Vol. VI. THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. Alpha- 
betical. Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, §S.J., 
F.R.U.I., M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 2s. 6a. ; 


VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, 
Terreros and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 
1279 pp., triple columns. 2 vols.in 1. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 


VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. . Feap. 
SVO_cloth, Mes 


WEISSE (T. H.). COMPLETE PRACTICAL GER- 
MAN GRAMMAR, with Exercises, constituting a 
Method and Reader. 4th Edition, almost entirely rewritten. 
Crown &vo, cloth. 6s. 


‘*We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most satis- 
factory German Grammar yet published in England.” —/ournal of Education. 


— SYSTEMATIC CONVERSATIONAL EXER- 
CISES FOR TRANSLATING INTO GERMAN, 
adapted to his Grammar. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloths. (Key, 85.) 136400. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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_WEISSE (T. H.). A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 


IDIOMS: being a Collection of the Idioms most in 
use. With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 


WERNER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G. Hunt. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


‘‘ We most cordially recommend this book to anyone going out to settle 


in South Africa. . . . The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned.” 
— Reformer. 

‘¢ To those outward bound such a book is sure to be useful.” -——Practical 
Teacher. 


WILLIAMS (The Right: Revi Warley ab.C.l. jl A 
DICTIONARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
LANGUAGE. 4th Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. 
Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions and corrections. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 125. 6d. 


—— LESSONS IN MAORI. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 


cloth. = 35. 


-WYLD (HENRY CECIL, B.Litt.. THE NEGLECT 


OF THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 8vo. 642. 


YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces 
(Prose and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at 
the end of the Fourteenth Century; now for the first time 
‘published from the original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, by the Royal Irish Academy. . With Introduc- 
tion, Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson. 
30 and 468 pp. (Royal Irish Academy’s Irish facsimiles.) 
Large post folio, 1896, half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. 


4, 45. 


ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTION- 


ARY. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK;; or, The Greek Language of the Present 
Day. I. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


———— 
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V. Science. 


MEDICINE—CHEMISTRY—BOTANY—ZOOLOGY— 
MATHEMATICS. 


ABRAHAM (P. S.). LEPROSY: A Review of some 
Facts and Figures. 8vo. 1s. 


ANNETT (H.E.,M.D.,D.P.H.), J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., B.Ch., and J H. ELLIOT, Mabe Toronto. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
NIGERIA (1900). Part I. Malarial Fever, etc. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir III.). 10s. 6¢. Part II. 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
Out of print separately, but ts contained in the Thompson- Yates 
Laboratory Reports, Vol. IV, Part I. Price 20s. 


BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, MA): Mi DieroR Ss: 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 Illus- 
trations from Photomicrographs. Royal 8vo, cloth. 315. 6d. 


BENTHAM and HOOKER. GENERA PLANTARUM 
AD EXEMPLARIA IMPRIMIS IN HERBARIIS 
KEWENSIBUS SERVATA DEFINITA. Auctoribus 
G, Bentham, et J. D. Hooker. 3 vols, 48)¢2;sue, oe 
(not separate). Vol. II., 56s. Vol. ITT. (Parts teandi2 poss 
or Separately, Partel <24i if ariel Ss, 


BERZELIUS (JONS JAKOB) and SCHCG@:NBEIN 
(CHRISTIAN FREDERICK) LETTERS, 1836- 
1847. Edited by George W. A. Kahlbaum. Translated by 
Francis V. Darbishire and N. V. Sidgwick. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
BS. 

BOGHURST (W.). LOIMOGRAPHIA. An Account of 
the Great Plague of London in the year 1665. By William 
Boghurst, Apothecary. Now first printed from the B.M. Sloane 
MS. 349, and edited by Joseph Frank Payne, M.D. 8vo, cloth. 
55. net, 


BOYCE (RUPERI, M.B., F.RS).) THE wae 
MALARIA MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price rs. 


BRUCE (ALEX, M.A.,' M.D., F.R.CPE Sher ose 
A TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL 
CORD. Fcap. folio, half- leather. £2, 25. net. 
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_BRUHNS. A NEW MANUAL OF LOGARITHMS 
TO SEVEN PLACES OF DECIMALS, Royal 8vo., 
Stereotyped. Cloth. 5s. 6d. 


PeveRwiliL (1. FS; M.B:, F.R.C.P. Ed, Surgeon- 
Major, The Lothians and Berwickshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry). SELF-AID IN WAR. With Practical Hints 
for Cavalry Wounded. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Small 8vo. 15. net, 


CHAPMAN (E. J., Ph.D.) MINERAL SYSTEMS. 
With Outline of an attempted Classification of Minerals in 
Natural Groups. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


CHURCH (A. H.). ON THE RELATION OF PHYL- 
LOTAXIS TO MECHANICAL LAWS. Part I. Con- 
struction by Orthogonal Trajectories, illustrated with 35 Figures. 
Large 8vo. 35. 6d. Part II. Assymmetry and Symmetry, with 
6o Illustrations. Large 8vo. 5s. 


CLELAND, MACKAY, YOUNG (Professors). ME- 
MOIRS AND MEMORANDA OF ANATOMY. 
Worete 16 Plates. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


COOKE (M. C.) MYCOGRAPHIA SEU ICONES 
FUNGORUM. Figures of Fungi from all parts of the 
World. Vol. I. (in 6 Parts, each 125. 6d.). 406 coloured 
Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth. 80s. 


|— CONTRIBUTIONS TO MYCOLOGIA BRITAN- 
NICA., The Myxomycetes of Great Britain. 24 Plates. 
8vo, sewed. 55. net. 


| —— ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH FUNGI 
. (HYMENOMYCETES). TO Parts: 1198 coloured 
Plates. Royal 8vo, Each Part, sewed, 8s. Or in 8 vols. 
1198 coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt. £30, 5s. 6d. 


| — BRITISH FRESH-WATER ALGA, exclusive of 
Desmidiez and Diatomacez. With 130 coloured Plates. 
Parts 2 to 10. [Fart 1 out of print.| 8vo, sewed. 78s. 


— BRITISH DESMIDS. A Supplement to “ British Fresh- 
water Alge.” 66 coloured Plates. 8vo, cloth. 525. 6d. 


—— HANDBOOK OF AUSTRALIAN FUNGI. With 
36 Plates. 8vo, cloth. £2. 


See also “ Grevillea.” 
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CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 


1. CUBIC TRANSFORMATIONS. By John Casey, LL.D. 
4to, sewed. 25. 6d. 


2,.ON THE LUMBAR CURVE IN MAN AND THE 
APES. By D. J. Cunningham, M.D. 13 Plates. 4to, sewed. 5s. 


3. NEW RESEARCHES ON SUN-HEAT, TERRES- 
TRIAL RADIATION, Etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., M.D. 
g Plates. 4to, sewed. Is. 6a. 


4. DYNAMICS AND MODERN GEOMETRY. A New Chapter 

in the Theory of Screws, By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D. 4to, sewed. 2s. 

5. THE RED STARS. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition. Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 35. 6d. 


6. ON THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE DUCK TRIBE 
AND THE AUK TRIBE. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, 
sewed. 35. 6d. 


7, CONTRIBUTION TO THE SURFACE ANATOMY OF 
THE CEREBRAL HEMISPHERES. By D. J. Cunningham, 
M.D. With a Chapter upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by Victor Horsley, 
M.B;,F-R.S. -4to, sewed--: Ss:i6a: 


8. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Parties Vics 
Transcriptions, Commentaries, and Index. With 30 Autotypes. 4to, 
sewed. 425. net. 

9. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Part Il. With 
18 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 425. net. Appendix to 8andg. 5s. net. 


10 THE DECORATIVE ART OF BRITISH NEW 
GUINEA. A Study in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. 
With 12 Plates, and numerous cther Illustrations. 4to, sewed. 145. net. 


DITTMAR (Prof. ‘W.). CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Part I. A Collection of Tables, Mathematical, Chemical, and 
Physical, for the use of Chemists, etc. $8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


—— EXERCISES IN QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS, with a short Treatise on Gas Analysis. 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


DURHAM (H. E., M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.), and the late 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF THE 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA 
(1900). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VII.) 
ACOA TSO: 


DUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch.B.).) REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.)  4to. 
tos. 6d, net. 


—and JOHN L. TODD, B.A., M.D., C.M., M/‘Gill. 
FIRST REPORT OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS 
EXPEDITION TO SENEGAMBIA (1902). (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XI.) 4to. tos. 6d. 
net. 
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FARADAY and SCHCGENBEIN, LETTERS OF, 1836- 
1862. With Notes, Comments, and References to Contem- 
porary Letters. Edited by Georg W. A. Kahlbaum and Francis 
V. Darbishire, with Portraits of Faraday and Schcenbein in 
Photogravure. Demy 8vo, cloth. 135. net. 


FASCICULI MALAYENSES. Anthropological and Zoo- 
logical Results of an Expedition to Perak and the Siamese 
Malay States, 1901-1902, undertaken by Nelson Annandale 
and Herbert C. Robinson. 4to. Now ready. Anthropology, 
Part I., 15s. Zoology, Vol. I., Parts I., II., and Appendix. 
50s. Supplement (Itinerary), 5s. 


GREVILLEA: A Record of Cryptogamic Botany and 
its Literature. Edited by M. C. Cooke. Parts. 8vo. Each 
1s. 6¢. Plates. Vols. I—XVIII-~ In 9 vols. Cloth (each 
TAS.) > £6, (6s. 

GREVILLEA ATLAS. 37 Coloured Plates of Hymenocetal 


Fungi. Re-issued from ‘‘Grevillea.” 8vo, sewed. 55. net. 


HANDBOOK OF THE MUSEUM OF HYGIENE, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 8vo. 1s. 


HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


HERBERT (AUBERON) and HAROLD WAGER. 
BAD AIR AND BAD HEALTH. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
¥S.; Cloth, 15. 6d. ' 


moOrrey. H. VANT).. STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of 
Amsterdam. ‘Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Demonstrator of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


JAEGER (GUSTAV, M.D.) PROBLEMS OF 
. NATURE. Selected, edited, and translated by H. G. 
Schlichter, D.Sc., with a Facsimile of a Letter from Charles 
Darwin to the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. 

- At various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. 
At various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 
1893 at various prices ; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 
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JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, 1s. net.; Nos. 27-31, 2s. 6d. net, “1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 3s. 6d. net. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 


1. ASCIDIA. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

2, CARDIUM. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6@. net. 

3. ECHINUS. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

4. CODIUM. ByR. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc. With 
2 Plates, “Price 1s, 6d. net. 

5. ALCYONIUM. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 3 Plates. 
Price 1s. 6d, net, 

6. LEPEOPHTHEIRUS AND LERNEA. By Andrew Scott, 
Resident Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. 
net. 

7, LINEUS. By R. C. Punnett, B.A. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

8 PLEURONECTES. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, University, 
Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries Assistant, University, 
Liverpool. With 11 Plates. 7s. net. 

9. CHONDRUS. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Manchester. 
With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

10. PATELLA (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the University of Wales. 
With 4 Plates. 2s, 6d. net. 

11. ARENICOLA (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. With 
8 Plates. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
FIFTH .REPORT UPON ‘THE (FAUNZSOr 
LIVERPOOL BAY AND THE NEIGHBOURING 
SEAS. Written by the Members of the Liverpool Marine 
Biology Committee and other Naturalists; and edited by 
W. A. Herdman, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Natural History, 
the University, Liverpool. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12 Plates. 
8s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE— 
I. ROSS (R.). MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Prevention, 

and Treatment. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Il. ROSS (R.), H. E. ANNETT,;, “and Ei bAvUSreN: 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO SIERRA 
LEONE (1899). 4to. 21s. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL 
MEDICINE—Continued. 
Pian NE TT (Hee eye. DUTTON, and J..H. ELEIOTT. 


REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO NIGERIA 
(1900). I. Malarial Fever. 4to. Ios. 6d. 


PeIONNE DT (Hy )ajo 2 DUTTON, and JH. ELLIOT: 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO NIGERIA 
(1900). II. Filariasis. 4to. [This is out of print separately, but is also cons 
tained in the Report of the Thomson-Yates Laboratories, Vol. IV. Part 1. 
Price 20s. ] 

V. ROSS (R.) and M. L. TAYLOR. PROGRESS REPORTS 
OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE. Part I. 1901. Witha Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the 
results arrived at todate. 8vo. Is. Part II. 1902. 8vo, Is. 

VI. [Wot tssued yet. | 

VII. DURHAM (H. E.) and W. MYERS. REPORT OF 
THE YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA (1900). 
Atos 75. Od. 

VIII. TAYLOR (M. L.)) REPORT ON THE SANITARY 
CONDITIONS OF CAPE COAST TOWN. 8vo. Is. 

IX. ROSS (R.). REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA 
ANDISUEZ. 8vo. 1s. 

X. DUTTON (J. E..) REPORT OF THE MALARIA EX- 
PEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. 4to. Ios. 6d. net. 


XheDUTTION (J: E:) and J..L. TODD. “FIRST REPORT 
OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDITION TO SENE- 
GAMBIA (1902). 4to. Ios. 6¢. net. [Also contained in Thompson- Yates 
Laboratories Reports, V. 2.] 


XII. BOYCE (R.)) THE ANTI-MALARIA MEASURES 
AT ISMAILIA. §8vo. Is. 


LOCKWOOD (Prof. C. B.). HUNTERIAN LEC- 
TURES ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
Pees UrION ) OR” THE «TESTIS, NORMAL 
AND ABNORMAL. Three 4to Plates. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


MIERS (J. ON THE APOCYNACE OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. With some preliminary Remarks on the whole 
family. 35 Plates. 4to, cloth. 3os. 


MOORE (T.). INDEX FILICUM: A Synopsis of the 
Genera of Ferns. 20 Parts. 84 Plates. 12mo, sewed. 20s. 


MURRAY (ANDREW). LIST OF COLEOPTERA 
FROM OLD CALABAR, ON THE WEST COAST 
OF AFRICA, RECEIVED AND DESCRIBED. 


8vo, sewed. 8s. 


—— MONOGRAPH OF THE FAMILY OF NITIDU- 
LARIZ. 5 coloured Plates. 4to, cloth. ros. 
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NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING 
IN PARA. By the Members of the Yellow Fever Expedi- 
tion. (Published by the Liverpool School of ‘Tropical 
Medicine.) 1s. 


PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Liverpool, 
Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England) THE HUMAN STERNUM. Three 
Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons, England, 
November 1903. With ro Plates. Crown 4to. tos, net. 


PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS’ HORN- 
BOOK FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a 
Practical Exposition of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and 
its uses to Mariners of all Classes in all Parts of the World. 
Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful Lessons. 7th 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on 
Millboard, size 22 by 14 inches, Is. 


PRIOR. ON THE POPULAR NAMES OF BRITISH 
PLANTS. Being an Explanation of the Origin and Meaning 
of the names of our indigenous and most commonly cultivated 
species. 3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RAY (PRAPHULLA CHANDRA, D.Sc., Professor of 
Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta). A HIS- 
TORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, A.D. With Sanscrit Texts, 
Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. Vol. I. Royal 8vo, — 
cloths Bi 2s), Od. ane 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES AND 
JOHNSTON LABORATORIES. Demy 4to, with 
Illustrations. Vol. I. 1898-9. 10s. 6d. Vol. II. 1898-9. 
25s. VoL IIT. Part 1. 1900. 75..6d. Vol; Ii apanens 
125. 6d. Vol. IV. Part: 1.) 1901. “20s 7 V ol. By ace 
1902. 215. New Series. Vol. V. Part 1. 10903. “Limp, gota 
cloth, 21s. Vol. V. Part 2. 1903. “Limp; 125% Od.esacloum, 
135. 6d, : 


ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc., Major I.M.S. 
(retired)). MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Pre- 
vention, and Treatment. (Liverpool School of Tropical — 
Medicine, Memoir I.) 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
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ROSS; (RONALD -C.B,, F.R.S., etc., Major I.M.S. 
(retired) ). Hae cee NE TMD. DPA 
Beige AUS LEN; REPORT ORS RI EHE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO SIERRA LEONE 
(1899). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir II.) 
AUCs o 2ES, 


—— FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (1901). With a letter from Dr. Daniels regarding 
the results arrived at to date. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memotr V., 1.) Is. 


— SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (1902). By M. Logan Taylor, M.B. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir V., 2.) 1s. 


—— REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 
Saat (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
Dx eels. 


SANDERS (A., M.R.C.S., F.L.S.). RESEARCHES IN 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF MYXINE GLUT- 
INOSA. 4to, sewed. 8 Plates. ros. 6d. 


SANG’S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place 
Logarithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000, 
2nd Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


SCHG@NBEIN. CORRESPONDENCE WITH FAR- 
ADAY. See Faraday. 


— CORRESPONDENCE WITH BERZELIUS. See 


Berzelius. 


SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYM- 
NASTICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home 
Use, to be practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, 
by young and old of either sex, for the preservation of health 
and general activity. Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf 
Graefe, M.D. With a large plate and 45 illustrations in the 
text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 35. net. 

‘©The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly be of 


value in strengthening and developing the muscular system, The descrip- 
tions of the exercises and the figures in the text are excellent.”—Physzczan 
ana Surgeon. 

‘¢ Well worthy of the attention of those who go in for regular physical 
training as a means for the preservation of health.”——Scotsman, 


‘« A very sensible little treatise.”——Glasgow Herald. 
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SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS 
OF NUMBERS from 1 to 108,000, and of Sines, 
Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents to every Io Seconds 
of the Quadrant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. 
By Dr. Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory of 
Jena, etc. etc. 5th Edition, corrected and _ stereotyped. 
With a description of the Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor 
of Mathematics in University College, London. Imp. 8vo, 
cloth, printed on light green paper. 9s. 


SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 
Single Sheets: ETB, MOV, BDE, WwW, and Large 
Clock Sheet. 8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and RT VZ. 
4d. each. 


— ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. Long folio, varnished, 


mounted on rollers. 2s. net. 


SONNTAG (C. O.). A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 
A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural 
System, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag, the Royal High School, — 
Edinburgh ; formerly Secretary of the Microscopical Society of 
Glasgow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, round corners, with 
Map of the Environs of Edinburgh. 35. 6d. net. 


SPALTEHOLZ (WERNER, Extraordinary Professor 
of Anatomy in the University, and Custodian of the 
Anatomical Museum at Leipzig, with the Advice of 
Wilhelm His, Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig) HAND-ATLAS OF HUMAN 
ANATOMY. Translated from the 3rd German edition 
by Lewellys F. Barker, Professor of Anatomy in the Unt 
versity of Chicago; with a Preface by Franklin P. Mall, 
Professor of Anatomy in the Johns Hopkins University 
at Baltimore. With 935 Illustrations, mostly in colour. Vol. I. 
Bones, Joints, Ligaments, 145. 6d. net; Vol. II. Regions, 
Muscles, Fascize, Heart, Blood-vessels, 145. 6¢. net; Vol. III. 
Viscera, Brain, Nerves, Sense-Organs, 225. 6d. net. 


SPENCER (H.). THE INADEQUACY OF NATURAL 
SE REC LION 4 Seep 2, 


SPENCER (W. G.). INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 
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SPENCER (W.G.). ASYSTEM OF LUCID SHORT- 
HAND. With a Prefatory Note by Herbert Spencer. Cloth. 
rs, 


STEPHENS (J. W. W., M.D. Cantab., D.P.H.) and 
See CHRIS TORHERS, M.B: Vict., 1.M.S. THE 
PRACTICAL STUDY OF MALARIA AND 
OTHER BLOOD PARASITES. (Published by the 


Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine). 8vo, cloth. ros. net. 


TAYLOR (M. LOGAN, M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT ON 
THE SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE 
COAST TOWN. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
Memoir VIII.) 8vo. 1s. 


— REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE. See Ross 
and ‘Taylor. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol. XXII. 
Session 1902-1903. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. The earlier 
volumes of the New Series, I.—X XI., are still obtainable. Price 
6s. net each. Commemoration Volume, containing an 
account of the Foundation of the Society and of the Com- 
memoration Dinner, together with an Index of the papers read 
at its meetings between 1855 and 1900. 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIII. Part 1, 40s. Part 2, 255, 
iD Orem tart 4; 75; 6d. Vol. XXXIX.-. Part.'1, 30s. 
Pees alt.2.435,. Part 4, 95.. Vol..XL. ., Part 1,255. 
General Index to First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with 
History of the Institution. 4to, cloth. 21s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH 
ACADEMY, DUBLIN. Vols. 1-XX. 4to. £22, 55. 6d. © 
Vols. XXI.-XXXI. Various prices. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN 
SOCIETY. Various volumes at various prices. 


VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS 
AND TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Trans- 
lated from the 4oth, or Dr. Bremiker’s Edition; thoroughly 
revised and enlarged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge; Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews. 75th Stereotyped Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 7s. 
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VI.. Miscellaneous. 


ANTHROPOLOGY—SOCIOLOGY—MYTHOLOGY— 
BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


AVEBURY (Lord, D.C:L.; F.R.S., ~etc:)) (Sie sjonm 
Lubbock). PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated 
by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs 
of Modern Savages. 6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illus. 
trations, a large number of which are specially prepared for this 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 18s. 

‘To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present 
state of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal 
of this comprehensive volume.” —/Jour. Brit. Archeolog. Assoc. 

‘‘The fact that this well-known standard work has reached a sixth 
edition is evidence of its value to ethnologists and archeologists. The many 
and beautiful illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain 
but accurate letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new 
edition, which is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investiga 
tion by cultured people.” —Sczence Gosstp. 

** It is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved. The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth.” —Anow/edge. 


AINSWORTH (Rev. W. M.), MEMORIAL OF. With 


Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


BLACKBURN (HELEN). WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
A Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British 
Isles, with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

— See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, ‘‘Women under the 
Factory Acts.” 


BROWN (ROBERT, Jun., F.S.A.). SEMITIC INFLU- 


ENCE IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. With 


special reference to the recent mythological works of the Right 
Hon. Prof. Max Muller and Mr. Andrew Lang. pee: 8vo, 
cloth. 7s..6d. 


— RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS OF THE 
GREEKS, PHG@:NICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS. 
With a large map of the Northern Hemisphere as viewed 
at Phoenicia 1200 B.c., and other maps, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. *.1osAod.,each: 


— MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, and other 


Essays. poy 8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. 
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_ CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James’s 


Square. By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv+1626 pp. 
4to, cloth. 42s. net. Supplement I., 1902-3. Buckram, 
I vol., 196 pp. 5s. net. 

“* The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. . . . The 
general level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to 
us to be an unusually high one. . . . We heartily applaud the work, 
both as a landmark in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm 
foundation of its own.”— Zhe Times. 


CURTIN (JEREMIAH). CREATION MYTHS OF 
PRIMITIVE AMERICA IN RELATION TO THE 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY AND MENTAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF MANKIND. Contains twenty long 
myths taken down word for word by Mr. Curtin from Indians 
who knew no religion or language but their own, and many of 
whom had not seen a white man until they had attained years 
of maturity. With an elaborate Introduction and Notes. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. net. 


ELTON (OLIVER, M.A.). TENNYSON. j4to. 1s. 


ENGELHARDT (C.). DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards 
of a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations 
on wood. 1866. 4to, cloth. 31s. 6d. 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW (THE) OF SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by 


“Antoinette M. Mackenzie. Issued quarterly, sewed. 1s. 


GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A 
Guide to Frébel’s Method of Education. 2 vols.in I. 120 pp. 
of Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. tos. 62. 


HARRISON (A., D.Sc.) WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES 
IN LIVERPOOL. An Inquiry into the Economic Effects 
of Legislation regulating the Labour of Women. 38vo. 35. 


HENRY (JAMES). A:NEIDEA;; or, Critical, Exegetical 
and Atsthetical Remarks on the A&neis. With a per- 
sonal collation of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 
second-class MSS., and all the principal editions. Vol. I. 
(3 Parts), Vol. II. (3 Parts), Vol. III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. 
(t Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. £2, 25. net. 


HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE RIGHT AND WRONG 
OF COMPULSION BY THE STATE. A Statement 
of the Moral Principles of the Party of Individual Liberty, and the 
Political Measures founded upon them. Crown 8vo,sewed. 1s. 6d. 
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HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from “All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.” Edited by Auberon Herbert. Half- 
cloth boards. 2s. 


— WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT. Verse Minia- 


tures. Square 12mo, cloth limp, gilt tops. 2s. 


—— and WAGER (HAROLD). BAD AIR AND BAD 
HEALTH. Dedicated to Professor Clifford Allbutt. Re- 
printed from the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.” 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d. ; 
sewed, IS. 


JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CUL- 
TURE. Witha brief account of the Author’s life and writings. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 15s. net. 


JOHNSON (Major T. G.) SAPPHO, THE LESBIAN. 
A Monograph. 73 pp. Fcap. 4to, bound in art linen, etc. 
ASsO00F Net 


KERMODE (P. M. C., F.S.A. Scot.) CATALOGUE 
OF THE MANKS CROSSES, with the Runic In- 
scriptions and various Readings and Renderings 
compared. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


KIEPERT’S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps 
of the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred 
thousand. 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folio, boards. 6s. Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ITALY. Italia antiqua. For the 
study of Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale 1 : 800,000, Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20s. 


J 


GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE OLD WORLD. Tabula 
orbis terrarum antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi evi usque ad 
Alexandrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, especially the 
history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, Persians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. Scale I : 5,400,000. Mounted on 
rollers, varnished. 20s. 


GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Imperii Romani tabula geographica. For the study of the development of 
the Roman Empire. Scale 1 : 300,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
245. 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT LATIUM. Latii Veteris et finiti- 
marum regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
I : 125,000, With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 1 : 25,000. 
Mounted on rollers, varnished. 18s, 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT GREECE. Gracie Antique 
tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, 
Cornelius Nepos, etc. Scale 1: 500,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
245. 
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KIEPERT’S WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD—Contd. 


WALL-MAP OF THE EMPIRES OF THE PERSIANS 
AND OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Imperia Persarum et 
Macedonum, For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius. Scale 1 : 300,000, Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 


WALL-MAP OF GAUL, WITH PORTIONS OF ANCIENT 
BRITAIN AND ANCIENT GERMANY.  Galliz Cisalpinz et 
Transalpinz cum partibus Britannize et Germaniz tabula. For the study of 
Cesar, Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1 : 1,c00,000, Mounted on 
rollers and varnished. 245, 

WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ASIA MINOR. Asiz Minoris 
Antique tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1 : 800,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 


LAING and HUXLEY. PREHISTORIC REMAINS 
OF CAITHNESS. By Samuel Laing, Esq., with Notes on 
the Human Remains by Th. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 150 En- 
gravings. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


MACCUNN (JOHN, M.A.) LOCAL PATRIOTISM 
IN EDUCATION. 4to. 1s. 


MARCKS (ERICH, Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Leipzig) ENGLAND AND GER- 
MANY: Their Relations in the Great Crises of 
European History, 1500-1900. Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper. rs. 


OTIA MERSEIANA. The Publication of the Arts Faculty of 
the University of Liverpool, Vols. I-III. 8vo. 1899-1903. 
Each tos. 6d. 


ReeetaH WALTER, M:A). THE STUDY OF 
ARTS IN A MODERN UNIVERSITY. j4to. rs. 


RELIQUIZ: AQUITANICA:: The Caves and Cave- 
Dwellers of Central France, with their Implements 
of Stone and Bone. By E. Lartet and H. Christy. Edited 
by T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S. Comprising 27 Memoirs, con- 
tributed by E. Lartet and H. Christy and others. 506 pp., 
87 Plates, 3 Maps, and 132 Wood Engravings. 4to, cloth. 
Reduced to 30s. net. 


ST. CLAIR (GEORGE, Author of “Creation Records,” 
“Buried Cities and Bible Countries,” etc... MYTHS OF 
GREECE EXPLAINED AND DATED. An Em- 
balmed History from Uranus to Perseus, including the Eleusinian 
Mysteries and the Olympic Games. Demy 8vo. | 2 vols. 16s. 


SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

‘‘In its new as in its old form the book is well nigh indispensable to the 
student who desires to get some insight into the actual facts about the various 
methods of industrial remuneration, and the degree of success with which 
they have been applied in the various trades.” —Manchester Guardian. 

‘More useful than ever to the students of the labour problem.”— 

* Political Science Quarterly. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
ECD Ls ; 


—— PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 31. 
___ STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 
__— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 


STEPHENS (GEORGE) PROFESSOR BUGGE’S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 8s. 


ao te RU INE ©, ican ae CAME. THEY Paiatc 


sewed. 6s. 


— OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS. Vol. 
TW atEOiNO, e2csanet. 


THOMPSON-YATES (Rev. S. A, M.A.). SOCIAL 
DREAMS. 4to. ts. 


VEILED FIGURE (THE), and Other Poems. Large 
post 8vo, buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr. T. Blake 
Wirgman. 2s. 6d. 


VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN, and 
with the Assistance of H.W. ALLASON. WOMEN 
UNDER THE FACTORY ACTS. Part 1. Position 
of the Employer. Part 2. Position of the Employed. Crown 
OVO; ClOLN. ai sariiet, 


WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND 
OF SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix 
by the late Bertram Tennyson. Illustrated with Portraits in 
photogravure and colour, and with a facsimile of a MS. poem. 
Fecap. 8vo, art linen. 45. 6d. net. 

‘¢This is a delightful little book, written by one who has all the qualifications 
for the task—the opportunities of observation, the interest of relationship, 
and the sympathetic and appreciative temper, : We do not attempt to 
criticise, but only to give such a description as will send our readers to it.”— 
Spectator, 

‘* Everyone who reads the book will understand Tennyson a little better, 
and many will view him ina new aspect for the first time.” —Dazly Chronicle. 

‘Tt is quite worthy of a place side by side with the larger ‘ Life.?”— 
Glasgow Herald. 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND 
TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 
2s.6d. net. Subscription, ros. per annum, post free. 

** There is, for English readers at least, no existing medium for expression 
of free-thought in this best sense ; and should anything but success await the 
venture of publishing ‘The Hibbert Journal,’ we shall confess painful sur- 
prise. . . . It will be a reflection on our theological and philosophical 
students if they do not show full appreciation of a journal so admirably 
planned and so strongly commenced. . . . For the form of the journal we 
have nothing but praise, the print being large and the margins ample. We 
have never with more sincerity wished well to a new undertaking; and 
should it fulfil its undoubted possibilities, ‘The Hibbert Journal’ must be 
of immense service to all serious and progressive students of the subjects with 
which it deals.”—Christian World. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW OF THEOLOGICAL 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. Edited 
by Principal S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., F.E.1I.S. Published bi- 
monthly, 1s. 6d. net. Per annum, 8s. 6d., post free. 


‘* Indispensable to every theological student.” —SZectator. 


MIND: A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philo- 
sophy. Edited by Dr. G. F. Stout. Published in the first week 
of January, April, July, and October. 4s. Per annum, 12s., 
post free. 


THE COMING DAY. Edited by John Page Hopps. Issued 
monthly. Price 3d. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW OF SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited — by 
Antoinette M. Mackenzie. Issued quarterly on 15th January, 
April, July, and October. Price 1s. Per annum, 45. 6d., post 
ee: 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, Etc.—Continued. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, — 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. 6s. net. 
Yearly subscriptions, 37s. 6d., post free. : 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Issued half-yearly, April and November. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 8s. per annum, post free. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. Journal of Botany 


and Journal of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. | Transactions. 


Issued irregularly at various prices. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
Memoirs. I.—XI. already published at various prices. Fauna 
of Liverpool Bay. Fifth Report, written by Members of the 
Committee and other Naturalists. Cloth. 85. 6d. net. Seep. 50. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE. See p. 51. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. Memoirs and 


Monthly Notices. Yearly volumes at various prices. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. Transactions and Proceedings 
issued irregularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs. Vols. 
I.—-X. already issued at various prices. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. Transactions and Preceed- 


ings. Issued irregularly at various prices. 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES LABORA- 
TORIES: Seep. 52: 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. See p. 55. 
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